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THE END OF THE SONG. 


BY CHARLES 8S. MARTIN. 








I HEARD the song of a vesper bird, 
Subdued and silver-clear, 

Thrill through the twilight’s crimson hush 
When the glory of June was here. 


The rapt unconscious melody 
Made joy in the world that day; 

But there passed a whisper among the pines 
And carried the song away. 


Then my Love took heart to teach me a song 
' As glad and sure as the sun; 
The robins and roses everywhere 

Rejoiced with me—every one. 


But out of the limitless night there rose, 
With the sobbing sea in its breath, 
A whisper that carried the song away, 
And the whisperer’s name is Death. 
_ FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
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LOVE STRONG AS DEATH. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 








NAY, say not, Sweet, that Love has turned away 
Because one day 

He gathered alien flowers while it was May, 

For Love is Love, and cannot go that way. 


Tho little loves there be that dance and sing, 
And kiss and cling, 

And praise the light and laughter of the Spring, 

But on dark days, like birds, forbear to sing; 


Shall Love that bore the blast and did not fai) 

Now cower and quail— 
Strong Love that blanched not then, to-day turn pale? 
Nay, Love is Love, my own, and cannot fail. 


Oh, could Love cease, or change, or pass away, 
Then the soul’s day 

Would turn to night, unlit by any ray; 

But Love, Sweetheart, can never pass away. 
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A MATTER OF PERCENTAGES. 
BY THE REV. F. E. CLARK, 





= PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Tuer pledge of the Christian Endeavor Society, as is 
well known, demands loyalty to the local church, as well 
as to the meetings of the society itself. There are three 
important elements in this pledge. First, private devo- 
tion: ‘“‘ I will make it-a rule of my life to read the Bible 
and to pray every day.” Second, loyalty to the local 
church: “ I will make it the rule of my life to support my 
own church, especially by attending all her Sunday and 
mid-week services.” Third, frequent public confession of 
Christ: *‘ As an active member I will attend every meet- 
ing of the societv and take some part aside from singing 
unless prevented by some reason which I can conscien- 
tiously give to my Lord and Master.” 

It has been questioned in some quarters whether the 
young people were actually true to the services of their 
ownchurch, or whether they allowed their religion to 
évaporate in weekly attendance upon and participation 
in their own society meetings. In fact, some have de- 
clared, loudly and frequently, that the Christian En- 
deavor Society with its stringent pledge kept the young 
people away from the other services of the church; but 
some figures have recently been obtained which indicate 
that instead of keeping the young people away from the 
other church services, and centering their affections upon 
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some other meeting, the tendency of the society, with its 
pledge and its stringent prayer-m<¢ eting rules, is to make 
the young people far more loyal than they otherwise 
would be to all the services of the church. Inquiries have 
been made. of a large number of average Christian 
Endeavor Societies to find how many of their active 
members habitually attend the mid-week meeting of the 
church, how many attend the Sunday evening service,and 
how this compares with the attendance of all the church 
members upon these services. These societies are found 
in almost every State and province and in all evangelical 
denominations, and are fairly representative. Since the 
occasional society, whose members are not true to their 
covenant obligations (owing usually to some local cause), 
has frequently been held up as a reproach to the fideli- 
ty of the young disciples, it is only fair that the result of 
this statistical inquiry should be known. 

A large number of replies have been received, and they 
have been uniform in declaring that the active members 
of these societies—thatis, those who are Christians and 
who are bound by the pledge (and’thé society can be held 

responsible for no others)—are faithful to their own 

churches to a most gratifying degree. These figures 
show that between 80 and 81 per cent. of the active mem- 
bers of these societies habitually attend the Sunday even- 
ing service of their own churches, and that 65 per cent., 
within a, fraction, regularly attend the mid-week prayer- 
meeting of the church, while something less than 36 per 
cent. of all the members of these same churches attend 
these two services. 

These statistics are fair ‘and accurate as far as they go; 
they are not the reports of picked or choice societies, and 
Ibelieve that they are fairly representative of the nearly 
20,000 societies of Christian Endeavor that are found in 
all parts of the world. mr sure the young people are 
doing only that which it is their duty todo. They de- 
serve no special credit for their fidelity, for they have 
agreed as servants of Christ, and as members of the 
churches, to be true to these obligations. It is also true 
that they have not yet reached perfection; but they are 
moving in the right direction. They profess not to be- 
long to a society of Christian Attainment but to a so- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. The percentage of attend- 
ance at these services is not yet what it ought to be, or 
what I hope it will be when more and more it is under- 


| stood that the Christian Endeavor pledge means loyalty 


to the whole work of the church; but, comparatively 


» speaking, the outlook is most cheering. Twice as many 


of these young people as of their elders find time and 
have the inclination and ability to attend these regular 
services of the church. These figures indicate that the 
coming generation of church members will contribute 
more than 36 per cent. of their whole number to the Sun- 
day evening and mid-week services of the church, and 
that the pastors in the twentieth century will not have 
so many empty pews to preach to as have those of the 
nineteenth century. 
BosTon, MAss. 
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THE MINISTER AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT. 
E. 


ALL men true to the commonwealth are interested in 
all that periains to the commonwealth. Whatever diverts 
a man’s first thought from the welfare of the nation, 
whether it be personal ease, gain, glory, commercial or 
ecclesiastical success, savors of disloyalty. Apathy 
concerning a trust is infidelity to that trust. An indiffer- 
entist in politics is an enemy to the Government that 
protects him. Every citizen should therefore study the 
domestic, political, industrial, commercial and religious 
elements which enter into the civilization of his times, 
especially as these are represented by the social system 
under which he lives. The State may change and be 
changed. Civilization is a growth; its laws and admin- 
istrations, its tone and tendencies, may be modified. 
The individuals of the State are the social monads, the 
units, free and responsible, to which we must look for 
all changes; for through them comes all deteriorations, 
and all ameliorations and improvements. 

The Church also demands the attention of all thought- 
ful and loyal patriots. The dogmatist, the pietist, the 
agnostic, are equally bound to give such attention, since 
religion, whether we like it or not, is so large a factor 
in all civilization; Whether it be an evil or a benefit, it 
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must be dealt with when we come to estimate past and 


present..conditions and future possibilities of society. 
The Church may change and be changed. Its theories 


| may be modified, its creeds revised, its policies adapted 


to new conditions. The evil may be eliminated, the good 
may be enhanced, The individuals of the Church, as in 
the State, are the units, free and responsible, to which 
we must look for all changes; for through them again, as 
in the State, come deteriorations and advancement. 

Itis a problem how to bring into harinony the unit of 
the State and the unit of the Church, that every individ- 
ual, being at his best in both relations, may contribute to 
the building up of a body holy and harmonious, in which 
State and Church, without any bond of legal recogni- 
tion, are pledged to serve the high and many-sided in- 


| terests of humanity. ‘It is claimed by some, I know, 


that as to State and Church there must always be, if not 
hostility, divergence and disconformity, and that one 
must represent the secular and the other the religious 


| side of human nature, which elements, it is assumed, 


can never be brought into perfect unity. A contributor 
to a leading organ of one of the modern schools of so- 
cialism, in his review of a. recent book on Christian So- 
cialism, says: 


‘‘The author attempts to make it appear that the true 
Christian religion is admirably adapted to solve the pres- 
ent strife between laborers and monopolists. I do not 
agree either with his religion or his socialism. I am quite 
sure that thelabor problem will never be solved until the 
last vestige of religion disappears.” 


It is not surprising that a profound and practical 
thinker on social topics should say that the socialism of 
such a reformer must be ‘‘a dream of impossible reme- 


: dies for imaginary wrongs,” 


In the discussion of this subject I assume the reality 


of religion: the reality of the religious faculty or group 


of faculties in man; the reality of the demand in the 
human intellect for the recognition of a cause 
for the unity visible in effect through the universe of 
mind and matter; the reality of conscience; the reality 
of amoral realm; the reality of personal responsibility, 
virtue and benevolence; the reality of what Addison 
calls an “‘appetite” in man for immorality. It is be- 
cause of this reality that we have and must have every- 
where schools of religious thought, altars of religious 
worship, bonds of religio fellowship, centers of reli- 
gious organization, agents of religious effort. 

Given State and Church, each capable of modification , 
each composed of individuals, each having the possibili- 
ties of improvement, of degeneracy, of antagonisms, of 
adjustment to each other, there must arise in this 
manifold complication of personal and social in- 
terests—theories, problems, difficulties, competitions, 
questions of personal rights, of capital, of labor, of 
monopolies, of reforms—and all citizens in all relations 
of life, as parents, as neighbors, as believers in the unity 
of the universe, the reality of God, and the immortality 
of existence, are required to look with candor, careful- 
ness and exhaustive thoroughness into these questions. 

The problem before us at this time concerns the min- 
ister and his relation to these social questions. He rep- 
resents as a citizen the State of which he is a part, and as 
a minister the Church of which he is an officer. What 
are his relations and what his duties to these ever recur- 
ring important and embarrassing social problems? 

We may here waive all controversial points, theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical, and deal with the minister chiefly 
in his human relations. There is a sacerdotal theory of 
Church and ministry which puts emphasis upon author- 
ity, visible successions, outward symbols and sacraments, 
placing the priest above and the people below. There is 
a pietistic theory of Christian life, of the Church and 
ministry, which puts chief and almost entire stress upon 
inward experiences, aims and enthusiasms. There is a 
practieal theory of the Church and ministry which makes 
much of MAN, his personal character and his human 
strength, and of the TRUTH as the medium of spiritual 
forces—divine forces by which, in harmony with laws of 
teaching and laws of influence the divine work of char- 
acter-building is carried on. Of course it does make 
some difference which theory of the ministry one holds. 
If priest be prince and people be subjects, we have one 
idea of the Church, and one forin of its practical out- 
working. If earth be naught and Heaven be all, if to 
get out of the earth and into Heaven be the chief end of 
life, we have altogether another conception of the Church 
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and its work. If priest be one of the people, brother’ 


and not ruler, and if all people be kings and priests, and 
priest be servant to kings and priests; if earth be first and 
Heaver last; if Heaven on earth be theaim of the Church; 
if life here and now be a divine and blessed reality, and 


if personal character, race development, and a splendid, . 


vigorous, material, moral and spiritual civilization—a 
Christian civilization—be the main object, accentuated 
by lofty spiritual aim and inspiration, our view of the 
ministry takes altogether a different complexion. 

Waiving all discussion concerning these differences, I 
assume that the minister is a man; a man elected by 
men; a man Called by the Divine Spirit; a man duly pre- 
pared on the human side, and fitly endowed by the 
divine; a man whose business it is to set forth in human 
words the divine truth concerning God, concérning man, 
concerning God and man, concerning man and man, 
which truth was first plainly, compactly, in clear light 
and authoritatively, set forth by the Man of Nazareth, 
who is to some merely man, to some supernal man, 
to others the. God-man. I assume that the aim of the 
minister in setting forth truth is to bring men into subjec- 
tion to truth—the truth as revealed and illustrated by 
Jesus; to bring men personally and socially under the 
control of truth—all truth spiritual and secular—that 
society may be brought in this present age into normal 
conditions—physical, intellectual, industrial, commer- 
cial, moral, religious, spiritual. 

What, then, is the minister’s relation to social ques- 
tions? I might almost answer that he sustains no partic- 
ular relation to any other question; that he has scarcely 
any other question to study; that he has almost no other 
object before him but to make clear, in theory and prac- 
tice, the divine social idea as set forth by Him of Naza- 
reth—the idea which realized will make men ready for 
earth and Heaven and bring the life of Heaven to earth— 

_ * the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

He is to be to men—to the men who compose the 
Church, and so far as he may to the men who compose 
the State—teacher, friend, guide, counselor, comforter, 
ensample. As such we may see that he is recognized 
under all ecclesiastical theories. He is the representa- 
tive of Christ, and all who are connected with the Church 
of Christ. He aims to represent Christ to all, even to 
those who reject him and his theories. Itis the mission 
of the wise minister to transfer to our civilization, our 
atmosphere, our institutions, in our day, the Man of 
Nazareth; to reincarnate him; to live among men as he 
lived in the first century, and as he would live if he were 
in the body among men now; to talk his talk, manifest 
his spirit, reproduce his deeds of love and help. 

According to the theory of the Church, Jesus came to 
assert the possibilities of restorative divine grace, and he 
did it in a bold, concrete way. He wrought “ works,” 
which were natural enough for him to work, he being 
what he was; but they were ‘‘ wonders” to all and 
‘‘signs” to many. His works were beneficent; they 
were anticipative and illustrative; they were wrought 
with a higher end in view than a temporary relief from 
bodily ailments. He connected them by his words with 
the higher relations and higher possibilities of humanity. 
His “‘ miracles,” as they are called, were promises in the 
realm visible of energies which were to produce larger 
results—‘ greater works than these”—in the realm 
invisible; deliverance from the apathy of sin, 
from the darkness of sin, from ‘the impotence 
of sin, from the guilt of sin, from the death of 
sin. His whole career was a comment upon and a prom- 
ise of the highest life, involving, as that life does, the 
possibility of pardon, divine peace, serenity of spirit, 
strength of purpose, the joy of hope, and delight in this 
life, the serving of humanity in all best ways, and the 
promotion of every great and noble element in the lofti- 
est ideal of human character. 

The work of Jesus of Nazareth, which is the model for 
his ministers, was a work of relief from all physical and 
spiritual evils; the development of all” moral and spirit- 
ual good; the establishing of institutions which should 
promote these ends; the binding into fraternity and fel- 
lowship all who are willing to co-operate in such benefi- 
cent ministry. 


His doctrines were social doctrines: The fatherhood’ 


of God; the brotherhood of man; the law of righteous- 
ness, of love, of sympathy and mutual help; the exercise 
of what Victor Hugo calls ‘‘those three pure radiances, 
truth, justice and charity.” Wisely does the author of 
‘*«Murvale Eastman” say: ‘‘ The Church has no right to 
allow its enemies to outstrip it in the study of the means 
by which civilization may be fully consecrated to the 
improvement of human conditions.’ General Booth, in 
‘** Darkest England,” in speaking of the ‘‘ three million 
men, women and children, a vast, despairing multitude, 
in a condition nominally free, but really enslaved, ‘the 
submerged tenth,’ ”’ asks: ‘‘ Is it, then ”’—this submerged 
tenth—“‘ beyond the reach of the nine-tenths, in the 
midst of whom they live, and around whose homes they 
rot and die?” He continues: 


‘Why all this apparatus of temples and meeting houses 
to save men from perdition in a world which is to come, 
while never a helping hand is stretched out to save them 
from the inferno of their present life? .Is it not time that, 
forgetting fora moment their wranglings about the infi- 
nitely little or infinitely obscure, they should concentrate 
all their energies on a united effort to break this terrible 








perpetuity of perdition, and to rescue some, at least, of 
those for whom they profess their Founder came to die?” 

It is to set forth this mission of the Man of Nazareth 
that the minister holds his office. There are involved in 
the great redemptive movement mystic relations, pro- 
found doctrines, and energies of justice and love, all of 
which serve as inspirations to the true minister, who 
thus seeks to present the Nazarene of the first century 
with his mission to the men of the nineteenth. Back of 
the serene incandescent electric light, out of sight and 
out of hearing, are those energies of Nature in the engine 
room, jarring, burning, flashing, thundering; so back of 
allthe peace which it is the missionof Christianity to 
promote in the individual and in society, are the great 
doctrines, struggles, agonies and victories of the myste- 
rious life of its Founder. If at this cost a king came that 
humanity might be turned into a society of kings and 
priests, how can we overstate the responsibility of the 
Christian minister, as promoter of that new social era? 
The more we look into the subject, the more fully are we 
convinced that the great work of the minister is a social 
work, and that the problems which should knit his brow 
and -torture his heart are social problems. What, there- 
fore, are the duties of the minister, which grow out of 
his relation to the social questions? 

It will be well for him at the very outset to appreciate 
the difficulties which are involved in this line of research. 
He is ill-fitted for his place in the ministry who fancies 
that all is clear as a sunbeam. The difficulties are an- 
cient, inwrought into the very texture of soctety, in- 
volving multitudinous and most diverse interests, and 
cannot be settled by the mere study of physical laws and 
forces; for man is more than a thing, and heis more than 
an animal; nor can we settle these problems by the study 
of so-called ‘* social laws” and forces, which ignore man’s 
individuality and the mystery of his personal freedom. 
To the minister who believes in a responsible manhood, 
all social problems, which grow so largely out of the 
abuse of this freedom, become doubly difficult. He must 
study these problems originally, comprehensively, and 
patiently; examining the various attempted solutions, 
the history of societary movements; the theories of the 
great thinkers among social problems from the days of 
Moses and Plato to the present. 

The minister must study all sides of the subject; read- 
ing the books, pro and con, books of history and books 
of fiction; bringing together men who know most about 
these problems for conversation and debate. He must 
know the social facts of his own church—the phenomena 
at hand, which will furnish him data for personal sci- 
entific researches. He must know.the rich and the poor, 
the manufacturer and the employé, in his congrega- 
tion, and in his church, where “rich and poor meet 
together”; and he must look from floor to gallery. In 
pastoral service he must visit from house to house, not 
merely in official service, but with the scientific enthusi- 
asm of an original investigator, permeated with the 
good will of a philanthropist who has large views and 
great hope. He should study the population of his own 
community; the various classes represented there; from 
what countries they came; what opinions they hold; 
what ecclesiastical and political convictions limit and 
restrain them. It will not do here to depend on super- 
natural illuminations. Prayer will not steer a ship. He 
must investigate as one left alone by the heavenly powers 
to find his own way. 

The minister should confine himself to the distinctive 
mission of Christ. He does not have to deal profession- 
ally with the commercial or political relations of these 
questions, except, indeed, as a private citizen; and he 
must be his own judge as to how far the rights of the 
private citizen shall be allowed to infringe upon the 
sanctity and restrictions of his office; but as a minister 
he is to be a representative of ethical and religious ele- 
ments as they are embodied in Christianity. As Judge 
Tourgée says, in “‘ Murvale Eastman”: 

“ The function of the Church as an element of civiliza- 
tion is not to prescribe methods, not to devise remedies; 
that is the function of government, the duty of society. 
The function of the Church is only to inspire action, to 
provide impulse, toexalt and purify motive, toincline men 
to employ the Christ spirit to collective human relations.” 

A great change has been effected in governments by 
the embodiment of Christ’s principles in our modern civ- 
ilization, the enfranchisement of the people, and the 
placing of the onus of government upon them. One’s 
personal relation to politics, where the government is 
wholly beyond the reach of the individual, as in the days 
of Christ, is very different from the relation he sustains 
where every individual becomes responsible for the char- 
acter of the government, for the laws enacted, for their 
execution, and for the social and moral atmosphere in 
which the community lives. 

The minister should professionally insist that every 
man who pretends to patriotism should talk and vote in 
the interest of pure politics, fair taxation, the improve- 
ment of the civil service, the increase of knowledge 
among the people of sanitary and hygienic law, the re- 
construction of tenement houses, the classification, edu- 
cation and wise care of convicts, a just distribution of 
wealth, free public libraries, industrial education, com- 
pulsory education, the care of the homeless and orphaned, 
the extension to all classes of the full benefits of our 
present civilization, the education of the people to high 





ideals of manhood, womanhood, and political responsi- 
bility, and whatever else grows out of a true knowledge 
of the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
Every man should, therefore, talk and vote against 
drunkenness, against the saloon power, against child 
labor, against the use of a public school system by un- 
principled politicians, against intimidation of every kind, 
especially in connection with the ballot box, against brib- 
ery, against fraud in business,-against the ecclesiastical 
manipulation of politics and priestly interference with 
the public school. It is reported that church members 
in America were known recently ‘“‘ to oppose a law pro- 
hibiting children under thirteen years of age being em- 
ployed in factories and as cash boys.” A writer on social 
science reports a large factory town in New England 

“where strikes had been frequent, and where employers 
had constantly denounced the ignorance of their employés, 
shown, it is claimed, in these strikes and other ways. 
Realizing that there might be some truth in this criticism, 
a few of the wage-earners proposed a series of weekly 
economic lectures by men like Professor Hadley, of Yale, 
Professor Clark, of Smith College, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
and others. The lecturers asked only the payment of their 
expenses, but even these amounted to something, and the 


cost of a suitable hall was still more; so financial aid and 


moral support were requested of the employers of the city, 
and assurance was given, as was indeed evident from the 
character of the lecturers invited, that no demagogism 
would be permitted. Not a single employer of those ap- 
proached would give a cent, and soon te laudable enter- 
prise had to be abandoned, Yet these employers pro- 
fessed to be loyalchurch members. Query: How often and 
how earnestly, in all probability, did their pastors make 
any practical application to business life of the glittering 
moral generalties they preached? How much wiser in this 
regard has been the English aristocracy, which has often 
led the way in securing factory and other needed lezgis- 
lation.” 

In such cases as this the pulpit should thunder, and 
lighten, and scorch. ‘“ Right hath its wrath,” says Victor 
Hugo, ‘‘ and the wrath of righteousness is an element of 
progress.” 

The minister must remember that the people whom he 
serves have their cwn opinions, These he is to respect; 
but he is never, through fear of them, to forget that he 
too holds opinions, which should be the opinions of the 
great divine social Philosopher of Nazareth. The minis- 
ter may be tempted to surrender his personal judgment 
and the law of his Master, and cater to the influential 
laymen of his church or community; or, reading and 
thinking superficially, he may jump at conclusions, and 
pose for a time as a courageous denunciator of monopo- 
lists and other tyrants. He may enter the political 
arena, and attempt to cure by sudden and violent politi- 
cal action evils which are deep-rooted in the personal and 
social constitution. evils which can bé cured only by rad- 
ical methods patiently applied. 

He has a right to present to his people boldly, plainly 
and affectionately, the application of the Golden Rule, 
and to declare, as one has recently well stated it, that 

“The social function of Christianity is not merely to re- 
lieve want or exercise charity, but to incline the hearts of 
men in their individual, torporate and political relations, 
to refrain from doing evil, and induce them to assist rather 
than oppress the weak; that the strong should de- 
vote a part of his strength to enabling his weaker 
brother to carry his burden more easily, more successfully, 
more profitably, and that it is a Christian citizen’s duty to 
find out if there is any way to keep a few men from getting 
more than they need, and helping the rest to get as much 
as they need of this world’s goods.” 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SPANISH OUTRAGES UPON AMERICANS. 


BY PRESIDENT RANKIN, 
Or HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








EVER since the existence of the United States we have 
been teaching the world our ideas of the value of man. 
Greece stood for the Greeks, Rome for the Romans; Eng- 
land stands for the Englishman; but the United States 
stands for man. It is true that we have citizenship here, 
and our prescribed method of acquiring it; but an 
American citizen is only a man under the best conditions 
of manhood the world has ever afforded, And there is 
nothing American which is so American as American 
citizenship. 

American pork is American. I believe in American 
pork; I believe in its right to go into every port of the 
known world; that is,in American bottoms. And Amer- 
ican pork has been vindicated. We have taught Kaiser 
William to say to it, Ja! Ja! And Monsieur Crapeaux, 
of our sister Republic, rolls our breakfast bacon as a 
sweet morsel under his tongue. This is as it should be. 
If American pork requires further vindication, let it 
speak, or forever hold its peace. For it the American 
flag flies, and the American eagle soars. For it our na- 
vies ride the seas triumphant, and are ready to bombard 
the harbors of the world. For it we maintain inter- 
national relations with the great powers and send our 
representatives to the courts of kings. We have effectu- 
ally taught the whole round earth the value of our hom- 
iny-fed American pork. So much of the American role 
is accomplished; as Mr. Webster said, is secure. 

We have lately also given a little attention to the 








American seaman. It is true that he is of very doubtful 
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genus; his precise nationality is uncertain; but at least 
his skipper is American, and he sails under the American 
flag, and, tho mostly fed on “old horse,” when on shore 
sometimes he eats American pork; so that constructively 
there is very little doubt that he is American; American 
enough to bluster about, with poor little Chile, trembling 
at her constantly recurring revolutions, trying to evolve 
into a sister Republic. Next to American pork should be 
ranked the American seaman, who is sometimes a Sand- 
wich Islander, sometimes a West Indian or a Portuguese, 
sometimes’ .an Egyptian. With an American skipper, 
under the American flag, eating American pork, he be- 
comes an American institution. He has been insulted, 
his blood has been shed in the streets of Valparaiso. 
Instantly the injury is felt in Washington. A petty Re- 
public in South America has inadvertently trodden on 
the toes of the American eagle. How she ruffles her 
angry feathers, and begins to whet her beak and stretch 
her wings. She has not tasted blood for more than a 
quarter of a century, except the thin blood of some of the 
Indians she has been starving and driving to the Pa- 
cific. But no; little Chile repents, apologizes, and the 
American seaman is vindicated. Another step has been 
taken in American progress. This, too, is secure. 

The Government is now asked to turn its attention to 
American missionaries. They are abroad in the earth, 
like American pork and American seamen. They are 
native-born citizens, with their veins full of the bluest 
blood in all Christendom. They are the lineal heirs of 
Adoniram Judson, William Goodell, Tappan Stoddard. 
They are doing the same kind of work everywhere— 
planting schools and churches, teaching the principles of 
the Being who has been promised the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth as his 
possession. There is money behind them. Millions upon 
millions are invested every year in their work. All de- 
nominations of Christians indorse it. The whole world 
wonders at it. It is not too much to say that American 
missionaries are acknowledged to be the best and noblest 
missionaries in the world. They have translated the 
Bible into hundreds of dialects. They have helped to 
settle international differences. Their work is every- 
where peaceful and beneficent, 

Will the United States Government for a short time 
withdraw its attention from American pork and Ameri- 
can seamen, now well taken care of, and consider that a 
great outrage has been committed by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment upon American missionaries? For forty years 
the missionaries of the American Board had been labor- 
ing on the Micronesian Islands. Forty-eight missiona- 
ries had seen service there. American Christians have 
made an output there of $733,643. The children of 
America have purchased and sent there four American 
ships, with a Christian captain and some Christian sea- 
men. The missions there embraced 46 churches, with 
4,509 members; 15 native pastors, and 61 native preachers 
and teachers; 4 training schools, 3 seminaries for girls, 
and 43 common schools. The islands were filled with 
Bible ideas of the freedom of man, of the purity of the 
family. On Ponape Island the natives had given up the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, polygamy 
and Sabbath-breakinz; and a deep and pervasive re- 
vival influence pervaded the different tribes, four out of 
five of which were avowedly Christian. 

In 1887 this scene of peace and progress was broken 
up by the coming of the Spaniards, at first with profuse 
assurances of friendliness. First the schools were 
closed by the Spanish Governor. Then the Capuchin 
priests began building on land deeded to the missionaries 
seventeen years before the coming of the Spaniards. 
Mr. Doane, the venerable missionary, who remonstrated, 
was imprisoned, then exiled, then died in exile; all with- 
out trial or any notice whatever. Then to avenge the 
murder of men, as they were sitting at a feast, began an 
uprising of the natives, which was discouraged by the 
missionaries. However, they attacked the Spanish Fort, 
which resulted in the death of the Governor. A new 
Governor came with the same profuse professions of 
friendship. But soon fortifications, barracks and priests’ 
houses were put, by his command, on the missionary 
premises. Another insurrection occurred, the mission- 
aries were banished, 1,000 soldiers were sent to garrison 
the island, andthe mission buildings were burned to 
the ground, and the work fatally interrupted and 
broken up. 

It is five years. since these outrages began; and all 
the satisfaction which American Christians can secure 
is, that the American representative at the Spanish capi- 
tal has received instructions to lay the matter before 
that Government. Here are plain, unmistakable and 
outrageous violations of international law; American 
citizens interrupted in doing the most beneficent work on 
the face of the earth; their property seized and de- 
stroyed; the peaceful civilization of a Christian com- 
munity, established by American money, all temporarily 
broken up; and the American Minister has received in- 
structions to inquire! The Savior said: ‘‘ How much is a 
man better than a sheep?” We have got our pork into 
good shape, we have resented the injury done to our sea- 

men.’ ‘Is.there nothing that remains? American Chris- 
tians ‘ought to make such a clamoring in the ears of this 
Government as did the pork-packers of Cincinnati. The 
British Government has a most enviable reputation in 
the East for its regard for American missionaries; and 


there are names of American diplomats which will al- 
ways be precious to them, There is a chance for more 
laurels in this direction. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 
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APES, MONKEYS AND BABOONS. 
BY RICHARD L, GARNER. 


In my search for the fountain head of speech, I have 
been brought in close contact with a great variety of 
monkeys, and have heard so many, many things about 
monkeys which cannot be, that I propose to disabuse 
the public mind of some of’ these errors which seem to 
have taken root there. While the chief object of my 
pursuit is the language of animals, I must give attention 
to many other things to make progress possible in that 
field; and I feel that any truth which may augment the 
volume of knowledge already acquired canriot be super- 
fluous. Notwithstanding their supreme importance, it 
will be admitted, I think, that the order of primates, as 
known to students of natural history, has received less 
real study and is less known to science and the world 
than almost, or quite, any order in the animal kingdom. 
There is not so far as I can learn a museum of anatomy 
on this continent that has an exhibit that gives even a 
vague idea of the relations of its genera or species. 
There is no problem in the study of natural history that 
can be of greater interest to man than that of his own 
ordinal relations to those allied types. 

Many good people shudder at the thought of evolution 
because they think that evolution teaches that somewhere 
in the course of Nature an individual monkey was trans- 
formed into an individual human. Whether evolution 
is indeed the true plan of creation or not, it is capable of 
being imparted to the public mind in a less maimed and 
decrepit condition than such as I have just cited. 

Many startling things are told about monkeys, and 
their humanlike acts, and so ample‘is popular faith that 
almost anything will find-belief, and many of them may 
deserve to be believed; but the physical resemblance of a 
monkey to a man often causes an act to look more 
humanlike than if it had been performed by some other 
animal of an utterly different type, but because of this 
resemblance every act is interpreted as prompted by the 
highest motives of the mind. I do not mean to-under- 
value the intellects of the simian at all when I warn my 
reader of this source of error, There are not only some 
external resemblances between men and apes but many 
physiological characters in common, and these are the 
bonds which bring them nearer. A toy man is mentally 
and physiologically no more like a real man than a toy 
horse is like a man, but the resemblance of form may 
suggest to our mind the word man, just as if we had seen 
the word written; but there are closer relations between 
man and ape than that of physical types, tho it may not 
be closer than is often found between other types be- 
tween which little affinity seems to be; and while many 
persons readily admit the striking resemblance between 
a monkey and an ape, they cannot see it between the 
apeand man. It may appall an ape to think he was 
evolved from some long-tailed monkey stock as it appalls 
some men to think that man’s progenitors were apes. 

That hiatus which separates man from the great apes, 
is not relatively wider or narrower than it has always 
been, since we can trace the history of man along the 
banks of that great river Time. Whenever we find any 
footprint among the fossil ruins of the past, we find 
him as distinctly man as he is now, but far inferior in 
culture, morals and the modes of life; and while he has 
held many traits and characters in common with con- 
temporaneous apes, as they have also held in common 
with monkeys, baboons and the like, there are no points 
at which the lines of demarcation cross; and thus through- 
out all the range of life, there are deep chasms lying in 
between all genera, and these generic bounds are al- 
ways respected. We often find that logic will assay to 
span these chasms; but we cannot find suflicient truth 
to build a feeble bridge. I have no doubt that man in 
the course of his evolution has passed through all the 
coinciding planes of life and thought as those which 
simians and pro-simians occupy; but they were not 
identical. I believe that evolution is the route by which 
all forms of life have risen from a mere biot to its present 
form whatever that might be, and that progress and 
development are universal laws of Nature; but all these 
forms have been and are like radii of a sphere. 

It is quite difficult to say with certainty which of the 
apes ought to occupy the station next to man in the order 
of Nature. Some high authorities assign the gorilla the 
next rank from man, the chimpanzee second, the orang 
third, the gibbon fourth, and then the monkeys as a 
group, after which come the baboons and then the 
lemurs andlemuroids. Others give the chimpanzee the 
first order next to man, leaving the others as named; but 
I think there are some good reasons why the gibbon 
should occupy the rank next to man, the chimpanzee 
second, the orang third, and the gorilla last of the anthro- 

poid apes. There seems to be almost no effort made to 
‘classify the monkeys, as to their mental powers, while it 
‘is my opinion that some of them have a much h‘gher 








| order of intellect than some of the apes, and the range of 


mental power is very great; that is, there is a wide dif- 
ference between certain kinds of them. The tendency 





now is to omit the lemurs from the order, and assign 


them to a lower one than that of primates; but this will 
not in any way alter the facts or widen the hiatus 
between those animals and others; it is simply a more 
consistent arrangement to facilitate the study of them 
and correct the errors of a former generation. But 
without entering further into a debate which must in- 
volve great detail and technology, I shall simply take 
some of the most important of the monkey race and tell 
you something about them as they appear to me. 

Up to this time I have not seen a real live goriila; but 
I have studied his skull, skin and skeleton with great in- 
terest, and have talked to some persons who have seen 
this giant ape alive. Among them I may mention the 
African explorer, Mr. Paul du Chaillu, and a Mrs. Ford, 
whose husband was a missionary to Gaboon for eight 
years. He is doubtless the first person of modern times 
who really brought the gorilla to the notice of science. 
Notwithstanding the credit of doing so has been ascribed 
to various persons, the description of this animal was 
given by the Rev. Mr. Ford to the Society of Natural 
History of Philadelphia as early as 1846, and his widow 
has now his unpublished diary of an eight years’ sojourn 
in tropical Africa, where she spent several years with 
him. I am compelled to admit that I cannot believe that 
these beasts are possessed of anything like the great phys- 
ical strength that they have been accredited with. I 
only arrive at my opinion by a process of differentiation: 
and while I admit that they are very powerful, I cannot 
consent to the belief that they have one-half the strength 
attributed to them. By a comparison of all other ani- 
mals, and especially those most nearly identical with 
them, say the chimpanzees of the same portions of Africa, 
and a great number of other animals, we can form some 
faint idea of the strength of bone and muscular tissues, 
by which we establish a unit and table of strength. 
When I recall the picture on a circus bill that I saw 
when I was a boy, and compare it to a real gorilla, I can 
draw in my mind a faint scale of proportions between the 
truth and what “‘ they say.” I can now recognize in that 
hideous, scarlet-faced, sword-toothed and Satan-clawed 
monster on the circus bill the rib-nosed mandrill (Cyno- 
cephalus), with his size and ugliness multiplied by twenty. 
It may destroy some of the thrilling recollections of 
childhood when I inform my reader that there never was 
alive gorilla brought to America, and only very few 
have ever reached any civilized country alive. The only 
one that ever lived for even a few months was brought 
to Berlin in 1872. It was a young animal, but only lived 
about four months. 

The gorilla grows to be fully six feet high and nearly 
or quite thirty inches across the shoulders. He can 
scarcely be said to have a neck at all; his arms are ex- 
tremely long and powerful, and his legs quite short. He 
climbs trees with as much ease as a squirrel, but in a dif- 
ferent way, and can swing from limb to limb of the trees 
for miles, which seems to be his chief mode of locomo- 
tion. His body is very long compared to his hight, and 
very fulland round. He is naturally afraid of man, and 
will always escape, if possible; but if compelled to fight 
must be a terrible foe. His brutal countenance is revolt- 
ing in the extreme. Mr. Du Chaillu assures me that he 
has heard the voice.of this beast a distance of four miles. 
They live upon plant food, and are especially fond of ba- 
nanas. They inhabit the deep jungle of the low coast re- 
gion, where few other mammal forms exist. They are 
confined to a small scope of Africa on the west coast, 
near the equator, and so far as known only occupy an 
area of a few hundred square miles in extent. Their so- 
cial instincts are very low, and the males especially live 
a solitary life a great portion of their time. They do not 
remain permanently in one locality, but seem to ramble 
from place to place in search of food. But little is actu- 
ally known of his natural habits on account of his con- 
tinual roving, his retiring and savage nature. 

The chimpanzee, which we have assigned to the second 
rank below man, has a much wider geographic range 
than the gorilla, altho he is found in no part of the 
world except tropical Africa. In a state of captivity he 
is much more hardy than the gorilla, and at the same 
time much more amiable. The adult chimpanzee is 
about four feet six to eight inches in hight, his arms 
shorter in proportion than a gorilla’s tho longer than a 
man’s. His voice is about the same pitch as that of a 
human being, but lacks compass and flexibility. They 
are generally playful and comparatively harmless when 
not teased or annoyed, but when aroused are quite 
vicious and very strong. They are quite docile, and soon 
learn to use a knife and fork, a spoon, cup, napkin, chair, 
ete.; but the knife is not used with much skill. I do not 
regard such things as these, however, as a correct unit 
by which to measure the mental power of an animal. 
The only test is to commit them to their own resources 
under new conditions, and then observe how they will 
act, and how employ new means to new ends, and thus 
we may gain a fair estimate of their mental strength. 
There have been only five of these apes that have lived 
any length of time in America, and only two of that 
number are now living; they are in the Cincinnati Gar- 
den, where they have been kept for about four years, and 
“are in good health. Ore was kept in the Philadelphia 
collection over seven years, which is the longest any one 
of them has ever lived in this country, and many thou- 

sands of people still remember Crowley and Kitty in Cen- 
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a human being compels us in self-respect to honor the 
likeness, if we do not believe in evolution. But not- 
withstanding their close resemblance, there is a wide 
breach between them and man. Their social and domestic 
instincts are very low, and show only the faintest glimpses 
of a germ of moral nature. They differ in degrees of 
intelligence, as all other simians do; and the same is true 
of man and other animals; hence, in estimating their 
mental caliber we must strike an average from several 
specimens. These two species are of the same genus, 
and are generally supposed to be all there are in it; but 
another ape, which physically resembles the chimpanzee 
is known to exist, and is called the Kooloo Kamba, on 
account of the peculiar sound of his voice. By those 
who have the best means of knowing, they are thought 
to be a higher type than the chimpanzee. Almost noth- 
ing is known of them. 

We next come to the orang, which forms a genus by 
himself. These apes are larger than the chimpanzee, 
but smaller than the gorilla, and resemble the latter, 
physically, in many respects. They are covered with a 
coarse brown or tan-colored hair, slightly differing in 
different specimens, tho they are more uniform in color 
than the coats of the gorillaand chimpanzee. The orang 
inhabits the low, marshy regions of Borneo, which lie 
under the equator, and correspond closely in latitude, 
topography and climate to the habitat of the gorilla in 
West Africa, and in many respects their habits are alike. 
The orang is said to be much less ferocious, and he has 
been kept alive in captivity much longer than the gorilla. 
They live entirely in the trees, in the forks of which they 
construct rude nests, which they only occupy while the 
leaves remain soft and pliant; but as soon as they are 
much withered a new nest is built, and the old one 
abandoned. In building their nest, or bed, they gener- 
ally use the limbs which they break for the purpose from 
a species of bay which abounds in those forests. It has 
a profusion of thick, waxy leaves which hold moisture 
much longer than the leaves of deciduous trees do. They 
select asa place for their nest,a fork of four or five 
branches, across which they lay quite a number of 
branches about the size of a broom handle; this forms a 
foundation ¥ hich is then overlaid with the small branches 
bearing the leaves. The regions are infested with a very 
annoying fly, which gives the orang a great deal of 
trouble, and as a refuge from this pest he often builds a 
kind of shelter over himself, and when the leaves begin 
to crisp he seeks-a new location and builds another. One 
curious thing among these apes is in their manner of 
fighting, in which their chief aim is to bite off a finger of 
the adversary, and on this account, it is said, that it is 
rare to find a male orang whose hands are not maimed 
from this cause. I do not think a living orang was ever 
brought to America, but a very fine one is to arrive here 
this spring. None of these large apes seem to be very 
abundant, nor widely distributed, tho some of this genus 
are found in Sumatra. 

New York Crry. 
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GOING BACK TO THE BLANKET. 


BY GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 











In the discussion of the Indian bill, now under con- 
sideration before Congress, one very common objection 
raised against Indian education is the oft-repeated state- 
ment that those Indians who have been educated at 
Carlisle and other schools ‘‘go back to the blanket,” or, in 
other words, lapse into barbarism upon their return to 
the reservation. In some instances, this argument, or 
statement rather, seems to be regarded as sufficient rea- 
son for pronouncing the whole scheme of Indian educa- 
tion visionary, and a justification for its abandonment, 
or at least as necessitating an entire change of methods. 

There are several modes of meeting this objection, 
one of which is by the counter statement which the 
friends of Indian education insist upon with great em- 
phasis, that, on the whole, those who have been educated 
in the schools do remarkably well after their return to 
their homes; that it is not true that any considerable 
number of them lapse into barbarism, and that they 
really retain, toa great degree, the advantages they have 
acquired. during their school days. Another reply is that 
even those who apparently lapse, really retain, in a large 
measure, the substantial benefits of education, and that 
they are more intelligent, more upright, more progressive 
and more civilized by reason of their schooling. An 
Indian girl at Laguna, New Mexico, in speaking of the 
fact that she wore Indian costume, replied that she 
thought regarding returned students it was more impor- 
tant ‘‘ what they were than what they wore.” The ques- 
tion of dress is, after all, a matter of fashion, and is de- 
termined among Indians, as elsewhere, largely by pub- 
lic sentiment. It is undoubtedly true that many Indians 

who wear long hair and who dress in blankets (imitating 
the custom of wearing shawls, which was quite in vogue 
among white men some yéars ago), are, in reality, 
thoughtful, intelligent, upright men, and are not to be 
classed as savages simply because they conform in mat- 
ters of dress to the fashion of their tribe. 

-But there is another consideration which ought to 
have great weight withall of those who are seeking to 
forma final conclusion in reference to so great, com- 


plex and difficult.a subjectas that of educating the ris- 
ing generation of Indians, and fitting them for American 
citizenship. ‘ 

In this matter it is only just that we should 
treat Indian children with the same consideration 
that we treat white children; for it can hardly be 
expected that Indian children will learn any faster, or 
make any better progress at school than white children 
doin the same situation. Our own children, born of 
American parents, have a great many educational ad- 
vantages in their infancy and early childhood, when 
they are most impressible, which the Indian children 
do not enjoy. They hear the English language spoken 
from the very first, and when five or six years of age 
they are already well advanced in the mastery of their 
vernacular. They not only understand all ordinary con- 
versation, but are able to use English fluently for the ex- 
pression of all their ideas and the communication of all 
their desires. This isan unspeakable advantage which 
the white child. possesses over the Indian child. The 
latter hears Indian spoken and learns to think in Indian; 
and when he is ready to enter school his Indian vernac- 
ular has become a second nature to him, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to cast it aside and learn a new, 
strange, foreign language, such asthe English is to him. 
And when we remember that most of those who gnter 
Government schools are from ten to fifteen years of age, 
it will be evident that the difficulty of casting aside their 
native tongue and mastering a foreign language has 
been constantly increasing. It should be further re- 
membered that at the beginning of this work of educa- 
tion, especially at Carlisle and other training schools off 
the reservations, the Indians who entered the schools 
were, in many cases, from eighteen to twenty-five years 
of age, and their language wasso absolutely crystallized 
that, in many cases, it was found to be impossible for 
them to acquire anything more than a very broken com- 
mand of English. 

Then again, the American child learns a great many 
things at home in morals, manners, and the practical, 
every-day philosophy of life, which, while not reckoned 
asa part of scholastic training, is a most important ele- 
ment in education, and very influential as a preparation 
for the common duties of life. On the other hand, from 
the very nature of the case, Indian children generally 
have had very little fireside instruction; have not been 
aceustomed to the conversation of intelligent and culti- 
vated parents; have had no books to read; have not 
attended any Sunday-school; have been shut out from 
what may be called an atmosphere of cultivation, and 
have grown up surrounded with ignorance and imbibing 
notions of superstition and error, so that usually when 
an Indian child of ten enters school he finds himself far 
below the plane on which the white child of the same 
age stands, and his progress in the work of education is 
correspondingly slower and more difficult. 

Besides this, white children are trained in home indus- 
tries, the girls learning all the ordinary duties of domes- 
tic life, and the boys, especially those who live on farms, 
being trained to do chores and to perform ordinary 
industrial duties, sq that when they enter school their 
whole time can be given to the mastery of the studies 
that constitute the school curriculum. The Indian boys 
and girls who are brought into our training schools, 
however, are obliged to spend a considerable portion of 
their time, at least half, in learning to work and in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the ordinary industries which 
white children learn at home, so that they cannot be 
expected to make the same progress in the same time as 
is made by the more fortunate white children. 

We ought to remember, too, that the length of time 
required for the education of white children is much 
greater than the time that is assumed to be necessary for 
the education of Indian children. White children at six 
years of age, after having acquired a knowledge of Eng- 
lish and having been instructed in morals and manners at 
the mother’s knee, spend, we will say, one year in a kin- 
dergarten and nine years in the primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades, making ten years of consecutive 
schooling. In thousands of cases after completing this 
ten years course they spend at least four years in a high 
school course; thus fourteen years are given to complete 
what is regarded as a common school education. 

The Government has thus far made no provision for 
the education of Indians beyond a grammar school 
course. There are no high schools for them, and of those 
who are now in school the great mass are engaged in 
primary or elementary studies, none of them having 
gone beyond the grammar school course. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that there are in 
the United States hundreds of colleges where American 
boys and girls, who have successfully completed the high 
school or academic course, are enjoying the inestimable 
advantages of a college education, running through a 
period of four years, and that the men and women who 
go out as graduates from these colleges are exerting a 
great influence upon our American life. 

No college education is provided for Indian boys and 
girls, and they are left to compete as best they may with 
white men and women who have had the advantages of 
a college education. 

Not only is this true, but there are provided for Ameri- 
can students professional schools; normal for the train- 


law ‘schools for the training of lawyers, theological 
schools for the training of preachers, schools of téchnol- 
ogy for the training of scientists, civil engineers, and 
high-grade mechanics. Multitudes of these students, 
also, having passed through the primary, grammar, and 
high-school and college, and having enjoyed the great 
advantages of post-graduate, professional school in this 
country, go abroad for from two to six years’ additional 
study in the great universities of Europe. Now this sys- 
tem of education for our boys and girls, running 
through the entire course from the mother’s knee, the 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate, grammar and high 
school, collegiate, university and post-graduate studies, 
including residence and travel abroad, is a compact sys- 
tem which exerts its influence upon our entire American 
civilization; and every school boy in the land, whether 
he has the personal opportunity of this entire course of 
study or not, shares indirectly in the great benefits that 
result from it. By reason of this, our children, as they 
grow upto manhood and womanhood, surrounded by all 
the uplifting influences of these institutions of learning, 
having access to the great public libraries and being 
reached by the newspapers, public lectures, political dis- 
cussions, sermons, and all the other numerous agencies 
which have to do with molding public opinion, raise the 
general standard of intelligence, and promote what may 
be called universal-education among us. 

The few Indian pupils, on the other hand, that have 
been taken from the barbarism of the camp and put into 
our rudimentary schools, are arrested in their progress 
at the point when they have just begun to be prepared to 
profit by the advantages of schools, and are denied all 
those invaluable opportunities which have just been 
enumerated as being offered to American children, so 
that in estimating the influences of such institutions as 
Carlisle and others upon the Indian life and character, 
we should not commit the great folly of demanding of 
the Indians the impossible, or of expecting that one 
agency should do the work of ten, or perhaps it would be 
better to say that we should not demand that one agency 
should do the work of a hundred. 

Ordinarily, when a young man has had all the advan- 
tages which our American system of culture affords 
him, he is allowed time to show what stuff he is made 
of, and to win for himself a place in business and social 
life. We are always ready to render him every possible 
assistance and to extend to him all patience and charity, 
until he has had an opportunity of vindicating himself 
and of showing what he is capable of performing. It is 
not too much to say that ten years is a very short time 
to allow a young man or young woman after leaving 
school before passing judgment of failure or success upon 
their life’s work. y 

Carlisle, the oldest of Indian training schools, was 
opened in 1879 and has graduated only three small 
classes. None of them have had time to show what they 
can do. 

But more than all else, it should be remembered that 
American boys and girls, on leaving school, goat once 
to refined and cultivated homes and into the midst of civil- 
ized society, where they have the personal help of friends 
and associates, and where they have all the upifting force 
of civilization and Christianity to keep them frem falling 
and to assist them in doing honorable work. The Indian 
boys and girls, however, who have been at Carlisle and 
otber training schools and have gone back to the reserva- 
tion, are often confronted by barbarism, where they have 
few helping hands extended to them, little sympathy, 
little encouragement, and where many strong forces are 
against them. It is little less than cruelty to cry out 
against these poor boys and girls who, yielding to the 
tremendous tide of evil that sets so strongly against 
them, throw off some of the habits of civilized life and 
conform more or less to the customs and demands of 
their people. 

All that is asked of the critics of these schools, and of 
the skeptics regarding Indian education, is that they shall 
extend to the Indians something approaching the same 
consideration that they give to white boysand girls under 
the same circumstances. Anything less than this is ir- 
rational and unjust. We have no reason to expect more 
from Indian children than of white children. 

The quickest, cheapest and surest way to provide 
against the ‘‘lapsing” of Indian students into the man- 
ners and customs of their people, is for the Government 
to secure the education of the entire body of children, so 
that public sentiment on the reservations, which controls 
matters of dress and other customs, social and domestic, 
shall be favorable to education and civilization. Then 
when Indian youth return from school to their homes 
they will find themselves in accord with those of their 
own age in their desire to continue, so far as circum- 
stances render it practicable, the habits and ideals ac- 
quired at school. A few educated persons, especially 
while young and inexperienced, cannot be expected to 
cope with an overwhelming number who are out of sym- 
pathy with their ideas and aspirations. If, however, the 
majority are well educated, they can be expected to con- 

trol the uneducated minority, and thus all existing con- 
ditions of reservation life will be changed. It is far 
more economical and satisfactory to make provision at 
once to accomplish this end than it is to delay the matter 
indefinitely and prolong it through a series of years. 











ing of teachers, medical for the training of physicians, 
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SOME CATHOLIC METHODS OF PRAYER. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED YOUNG. 


IN spite of my former full explanation made in your 
columns two years ago, and to which you make no ref- 
erence, you persist in attacking, as superstitious, certain 
pious practices which are evidently rational methods of 
prayer, and undoubtedly sanctioned, in one or another 
similar form, by the Catholic Church in all ages. You 
must see that your accusation is of the gravest nature, 
inculpating, as it does, ina sweeping charge, the highest, 
the most learned and pious Church authorities as well as 
all intelligent Catholics, as guilty of the basest dishonest 
trickery. 

In reply to my call for proof that the priests of the 
charitable institution at Lafayette Place and Great Jones 
Street, were ‘‘ playing upon the superstitions of the igno- 
rant in order to enrich themselves thereby,” I notice that 
you specify an indictment, viz.: that they ‘‘purchased 
pleasure yachts for summer clerical excursionists with 
the fruits of their medal money-gathering.” AsI have 
no official relation with those reverend gentlemen ac- 
cused of such grave moral delinquency, nor was ever as- 
sociated with them, tho you say I was, I must leave them 
to clear off this ugly stain cast upon theirhonor. I think 
your informant will not dare attempt to substantiate 
this criminal charge any more than he will other * infor- 
mation,” by which I presume to think your editorial 
shows you have been betrayed, to put it mildly, into vil- 
ifying us without cause. To save space I will put in the 
way of editorial statement and my answer thereto what 
else I have to say in rejoinder to your criticisms. 

THE INDEPENDENT: Your definition of prayer, Father 
Young, is contradicted by the one found in the Baltimore 
Catechism used in your Sunday-school. 

Answer: Near the bottom of the second column of my 
article my definition of prayer is thus given. *‘ Prayer- 
words stand for, or express, the act of the -‘ elevation of 
the soul to God,’ which is, as you know, the proper defi- 
nition of prayer.” Will you please give the one in the 
catechism? 

THE INDEPENDENT: “ Prayeris an elevation of the mind 
to God.” 

Answer: I do not so find it, but correctly given it reads 
thus: 

“ Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts to God 
to adore him, to thank him for his benefits, to ask his for- 
giveness, and to beg of him all the graces we need whether 
for soul or body.” 

You see that my definition differs not at all from the 
one in the catechism, but yours does, very seriously. 
Pray, why did you quote it that way? 

THE INDEPENDENT: Because-I wished to go on and say 
as I did, “‘ No matter how high you lift your marble col- 
umn, it cannot think.” 

Answer: And I would like to ask, Can a prayer book 
or a hymn book think? If they cannot they are in the 
same boat with my medal and column, and you are just 
as superstitious in using the former helps to prayer as we 
who use betimes the latter. 

Tue INDEPENDENT: But Father Kinkead, in his work, 
explanatory of the catechism, says: ‘Indeed, the best 
prayer, meditation, is when we do not speak at all, but 
simply think of God.” That is better, Father Young, 
than all your medals and columns. 

Answer: What is that to the point? This is confusing 
the “ definition” of prayer with the explanation of some 
of itsmethods. You started off by saying that my * def- 
inition of prayer was inaccurate and misleading”; and 
then, strange to say, you went on to quote, not my defi- 
nition, but my general principle upon which our, as in- 
deed all, methods of prayer are defensible as rational 
acts, acts made morally good ‘and. acceptable to God by 
the intention of the one who uses such or such a method 
according to his fancy or because he finds it helpful to 
him. I was not defining prayer at all when you said I 
was. 

Speaking of meditation I will just here tell you some- 
thing which probably you do not know. The method of 
meditation, or mental prayer, is precisely what is encour- 
aged and helped by the use of rosaries, medals, cruci- 
fixes, statues, paintings, columns, and the like. They 
are a pleasing and most helpful variety of the necessary 
‘« prayer-words” one must use even to meditate. Did you 
ever hear of any one who pretended tobe able to think 
without thinking words of some kind? Father Kinkead 
took it for granted everybody kvew that or he might 
have written for the benefit of the ignorant, ‘‘ when we 
do not speak words at all, but only think words of God.” 

THE INDEPENDENT: You, Father Young, might have 
profitably read Father Kinkead’s warning to his readers 
against buying certain printed prayers circulated by 
impostors and alleged to possess wonderful advantages 
for those who carry them. 

Answer: You are again mistaken in supposing that 
the author quoted from intends to warn his readers 
against the use of any Catholic prayers, etc., issued by 
lawful authority, such as the Great Jones Street Iostitu- 

tion is authorized for the distribution of the medal 
prayers. Heis alluding to certain Protestant and Jewish 
scoundrels who do ‘‘ make money by playing upon the 
piety of the ignorant Catholics they manage to deceive.” 
They print and sell piously worded prayers reported as 


pretensions; these they palm off on simple-minded Cath- 
olics. You surely do not mean to mislead your readers 
by insinuating that Father Kinkead intends to point at 
the priests of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin as 
‘*impostors”? But why else you drag this in passes my 
comprehension. 

THE INDEPENDENT: But when you speak-of the forms 
of prayer as an “outward expression of the interior 
thought of the mind,” you make a clear attempt to lay a 
basis for your monumental prayer in the form of a mar- 
ble column. 

Answer: Of course Ido; and I make not only a very 
clear attempt. but a wholly successful one as well. 

THE INDEPENDENT: Your designation of a church as a 
‘* word ” of prayer is nothing but a figure of rhetoric, a 
trope, a simile, an equivoque. 

Answer: As you please, so long as it conveys the idea I 
intended. 

THE INDEPENDENT: Many Catholics deplore the spread 
of these customs, etc. 

Answer: I deny-the assertion that any but ignorant 
aud traitorously ‘‘liberal” Catholics deplore these pious 
practices. I call for the proof. Name one such person 
if you can. 

You take for granted what we deny. Their use is 
superstitious, you say, and despite all our disclaimers 
you persist in flinging at us this unfounded and un- 
proved charge of superstition. You charge that our ig- 
norant Catholics are guilty of superstition by attributing 
to material objects a power in themselves to aid them in 
their needs; which is a sort of idolatry. It is possible 
that there are some such very ignorant Catholics; but if 
any one has had the opportunity of meeting with or hear- 
ing of such I have. I declare on my honor that an out 
and out case of the like superstition as you allege has 
never come to my notice. I would like to have such 
a case presented and proved. It is easy to talk, but it is 
not so easy to prove the talk... By the way, what of 
Protestant superstitions such as nailing up a horseshoe 
over barn doors where horses are stabled? Do they at- 
tribute any mystic virtue to the horseshoe to ward off 
evils from their horses? Or do they make of this indif- 
ferent act of nailing upa horseshoe a sacrifice of prayer 
to God, using it as a sign or emblem of the divine pro- 
tection? And what prayers do they say before it? What 
Christian doctrine do they teach? What sick persons or 
prisoners do they visit or what alms do they give to the 
poor, and what confessions of sinsand holy communions 
do they make, all of which pious acts of the love and 
worship of God the bearers of the medal of St. Benedict 
are instructed and required to make according to their 
opportunities? 

THE INDEPENDENT: You ought to know, Father Young, 
that there is no warrant for such practice in any precept 
of your Church. 

Answer: It is a quibble to say that they are not war- 
ranted by any precept. But I have shown very plainly 
that they are all done in fulfillment of the general pre- 
cept of prayer. No one is bound by a special precept to 
wear a scapular, say the rosary, carry a medal or put up 
a prayer-column. All these are simply various methods 
of fulfilling the precept of prayer. You find them stupid 
or superstitious, and you accuse the priests with the 
crime of keeping up the superstition in order to make 
money out of the ignorant people. Catholics have never 
found that out yet. What a race of blockheads we are 
and have been for all the centuries back! 

THE INDEPENDENT: Perhaps you hold lotteries to be in- 
different matters in se, or that the human acts by which 
these demoralizing agencies of poverty and fraud were 
mavaged could be rendered moral by a certain motive? 

Answer: That is what I do hold, and I defy you to find 
any moralist who does not say that they are morally 
licit and sometimes most laudable in practice. Suppose 
you try. Which does not mean that I defend fraudulent 
or usurious lotteries, no matter by whom established. If 
some scoundrels have succeeded in making demoralizing 
agencies of them, that does not make them evil in se. 
The best things in the world, such as painting and pho- 
tography, for instance, can be made a deeply demoral- 
izing agency. Isn’t that so? Strange to say, in your 
last question you seem to have found out, what you 
denied before, that there are indifferent acts, and that 
they can be rendered moral by a certain motive. 

Finally, I agree with you that there may be “ scientific 
and amicable discussions between honest mev (such as 
we have been holding on medals) who may hold, in an 
upright spirit, variant theological principles.” I would 
now like to hear some of THE INDEPENDENT’S “ variant 
theological principles” which logically condemn the 
principles of the Catholic Church in their application to 
the alleged moral abuses which have so deeply stirred 
up your anxiety in ourregard, Their presentation and de- 
fense might aid our Church teachers and guides in morals 

in discovering what they do not appear to have, either 
the wit to see, the moral rectitude to acknowledge, or the 
spiritual power to reform, 

Hovsk OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YoRK CITY. 
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SHOULD General Nelson A. Miles become the General 
commanding the United States Army, as he would in the 
regular course of promotion after two years, he will be the 
first man since General Winfield Scott to hold that place 








‘found on the tomb of the Savior,” and such like false 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 








I HAPPENED to arrive at a little town, last summer, 
when its society was still all a-flurried over the remem- 
brances of a visit which the Emperor and his sister had 
made there, 

For the latter, who had tarried in one of the royal 
seats in the neighborhood, a summer ball had been duly 


instituted; and the regiment which gave it had sent invi- 


tations to the aristocracy and gentry of the surrounding 
country, for half-past four, the-coming of the Princess 
at the Arsenal being fixed at five o’clock. By some mis- 
take, however, the Princess was. seen driving into town 
already at four o’clock, and an affrighted running of 
officers had taken place between their shaving stands at 
home and the plant-decorated halls of the Arsenal. The 
Princess on her part, after surveying the panic-stricken 
cooks and waiters in the unfinished apartments down- 
stairs, had meanwhile walked up the stairway composed- 
ly to the billiard room. Here were some lietitenants, 
and she responded to their electrified reverences with a 
challenge to play billiards until the ball began. This 
chic, and the skill which she displayed, fascinated the 
regiment. But the most important fact about the whole 
incident was that the Princess, while playing, had casu- 
ally mentioned the Emperor, and her own opinion of 
him. 

‘* His plans are all far-reaching,” she said; ‘‘ too far- 
reaching for many to grasp. Hence he is always being 
misunderstood. But the world will see; now it is only a 
few of us who realize what a head he has. 
unsurpassably clever.” 

Society was unwearied of repeating the words. At 
last one day some of us, who have always had our own 
private intuitions as to what is the real, fundamental 
character of William II, yet wish to keep our minds open 
to evidence, turned to a silent guest in the party, a gen- 
eral from Berlin, and remarked inquiringly: ‘ Your 
Excellency’s opinion accords with this of the Princess of 
Meiningen’s?” We had a small hope, a very small hope, 
that he would answer by giving us his own convictions, 
in place of the usual cant phrases of the ordinary official. 
And there was that in the tone of his voice, as a matter 
of fact, which did persuade us he brought forward that 
in the King’s favor which he could stand for, waiving 
the rest: 

** His Majesty, I think, has two of the qualities which 
are valued very highly by soldiers; he knows what he 
wants, and he’s energetic.” 

‘** The Emperor knows what he wants.” The words, 
in my opinion, make a good text. One can hardly have 
a better answer to most of the questions that come up in 
this season of lawmaking; and among others to the 
question as to how it happened that the latest law—the 
Public Schools law—over which the outeries of the 
country are resounding, ever came to be conceived, or, 
having been conceived, ever could have been drawn up 
and laid before a Prussian Parliament. How, in truth, 
or why, save because the King wanted it? 

At the beginning of his reign William II declared that 
he would overmaster the Social Democrats. In May, 
1889, he issued an edict accordingly, and laid bare 
therein one of his ideas as to what means should be 
made use of to achieve this: 


He’s simply 


“That the School may be made serviceable, throughout 
its various grades, in working against the spread of social- 
istic and communistic doctrines, isa thovght with which J 
have been long occupied. . . . The School must endeavor 
to impress the conviction on young minds that the teach- 
ings of Social Democratism are not only contrary to the 
law of God and Christian principle, but are unpractical, 
and dangerous in the sequences to which they lead, both as 
regards the individual and society.” 

The year after, in 1890, he spoke again to the mem- 
bers of the School Conference, in the spirit of this edict; 
expressing his belief that teachers find their way into the 
public schools who are secret Democrats, and gave utter- 
ance to his royal expectation that “the fear of God” 
would be ordered more insisted upon in the public train- 
ing of youth. 

The Minister of Public Worship, therefore, has only 
fulfilled the orders of the sovereign in brining in his bill 
granting the Church a powerful influence over the 
School. Hitherto in Prussia, schools have been secta- 
rian, and both the Church and the School have been 
united under the control of the State, having one and 
the same minister in the King’s Cabinet, But sectarian- 
ism was a principle more or less loosely adhered to; and 66 
per cent, of all schools, 19,627 in number, were one class, 
with one teacher for pupils of various religious denomi- 
nations, save in religion—this branch was given over to 
Catholic priests in Lutheran schools; while in districts 
where Catholics abound, Protestant clergymen were 
privileged to instruct the children of Lutheran parents. 

Yet even this looser connection between Church and 
School, and this minor insistence upon sectarian differ- 
ences, proved none too adequate for the task of freeing 
the minds of young citizens from the old infirmity, prej 
udice. Prussia, on the contrary, has been the scene of im- 
tolerant persecution against Jews and Catholics, and is 
still, against Jews. Nor has the union between Church 





who is not a graduate of West Point. 


and School, even in its slacker form, been conclusively 
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beneficial, Manners and morals are no better than they 
are in countries where no such a union exists; faith is 
not more ingrained in citizens’ hearts, nor churchgoing 
more in theirhabits. Thetruth is rather that Germans 
are comparatively infrequent churchgoers (government 
officials are obliged to attend service), and the reason for 
the fact has been found more than once in the custom of 
mixing school instruction and church instruction into a 


single discipline during youth, within the same secular. 


walls and with the same associations. Nearly all those 
pupils who find their school lessous irksome, find their 
religious lessons irksome also, for these are a part of the 
routine of the school.- When freed from the compul- 
sory attendance at the one, they feel freed from further 
attendance at religious instruction likewise; and religious 
insiruction is the chief thing that evangelical pulpits offer; 
officially, indeed, it is the only thing. A political profit, 
it is true, may have been gathered by the State through 
the union of the Church and School and the obligatory 
official training of the young in obedience; for, tho males 
go through a severer, complementary drilling in this 
virtue, by means of the army, the school and Church 
are the only legitimate public instruments in the hands 
of the Government, for enforcing the habit of submission 
on females; and we know from Bismarck’s order to Man- 
teuffel: ‘* Get the women (Alsatians) on our side,” that 
Prussian diplomacy is mindful of the influence of the 
other sex, and maneuvers, moreover, to secure this influ- 
ence for itself. 

Whatever success has been achieved by re-enforcing the 
authority of the School with that of the Church, has 
been a success strictly and purely political. Neither re- 
ligion nor morality has been conclusively advanced by 
the plan. Morality is no higher than in countries where 
the Church is independent of the State; and all lay inter- 
est in church affairs is even sunk below that which is 
found in States with desecularized schools. 

But the Government is modest, and is satisfied with 
political success. Its eye is single, and being bent on 
one certain aim—the political extinction of a party—all 
else is treated as accessory. Sectarian strifes, such as 
the Xanthian outbreaks against Jews, the Berlin out- 
breaks against Catholics, the Posen outbreaks against 
Lutherans, are of subordinate import, if only a Demo- 
cratic outbreak can be prevented against monarchy! 

Hence the 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th, and 105th Sections 
of the new law, which make sectarianism in public 
schools compulsory; which force every child to receive 
religious instruction, so far as practicable from a teacher 
of his own denomination; and which cede the right of 
deciding which teachers are fit for instructing children in 
religion to the clergy. Nermal schools, in which teachers 
are trained, are directed to be established upon a sectarian 
basis; and Section 110 allows priests and clergymen 
to inspect such seminaries at any time, as functionaries 
of their religious orders, without any other restriction 
than a notice sent beforehand of their proposed visita- 
tion. Such clerical functionaries are granted the privi- 
lege of attending the religious lessons in public schools, 
and of commenting upon them to the teacher, when the 
pupils leave the schoolroom. Children of ‘‘ dissenters ” 
(non-Lutherans, non-Catholics or non-Hebrews), if few 
in number (less than fifteen), shall be detailed to hear 
instruction in one or the other schools of the “‘recog- 
nized ” sects, at the discretion of the superior magis- 
trate. 

The idea is to enforce the injunctions of his Majesty, 
to purify the school of unacceptable teachers, and to im- 
press on every child born in the Kingdom the fear of 
God (Gottes furcht; ‘‘ fear,” mind you; these military 
statesmen say nothing of love). And if we keep in mind 
the fact that there are 66 per cent. of schools in the 
State with only one teacher, and set to it the new 
right of priests and clergymen of withholding from 
teachers the privilege of giving religious instruction, re- 
membering, at the same time, that a teacher publicly 
branded as unfit for giving such instruction becomes 
‘done for”; then we see that the ministry has, indeed, 
created an efficient instrument for the King’s will. 

The influence and power which is lent to the two chief 
Churches of the country is lent upon the assumption that 
both are inimical to Democratism. In~the past, 
the Evangelical clergy has ever been distinguished, like 
the clergy of the Church of England, for its promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of passive obedience; while the last 
encyclical letter of the Pope, is a guarantee that the 
Catholic clergy will also regard duly the powers that be. 
As for the possibility of the Church or clergy winning an 
advance through the new grant of power, that, Count 
Caprivi declared, is out of the question. The two reii- 
gious sects, Catholics and Lutherans, are also watchful 
of cach other; if one undertakes to overstep its legitimate 
bounds the Government will be informed of the overstep 
by the other, and may count on aid in repulsing the at- 
tempt. ; 

Prussia calculates that Evangelicals and Catholics will 
march divided, but strike united. The Emperor, a pupil 
of Moltke, views them as two army corps made mobile 
by this Public Schools law, and sent on different routes 
to heave a single blow for monarchy against Social- 
ism. : 

So much as to what the King wants. In my next 
paper I will give a brief account of what the people want. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


TuE District of Columbia is cros’ sometimes because it 
is a disfranchised spot of sixty-four square miles in the 
heart of a Republic. It is governed by three District 
Commissioners appointed by the President and by a 
Committee in each of the Houses. It is not a Territory, 
yet it is governed by Congress. Why this is so nobody 
quite knows, but the change came about ten years ago. 
Under it the public schools have progressed slowly some- 
times, but always more or less each year. None of the 
money appropriated for schools goes for sectarian pur- 
poses. In the city of New Haven, Conn., the public 
money pays for several of the teachers in the Catholic 
schools, and this after an open fight between two parties, 
one in favor of granting money for sectarian schools and 
the other opposing it—in which the latter was supposed 
to have beaten. 

The white school children of the District of Columbia 
number 28,000, and the rising generation meets every 
morning of the days of its school year at nine o’clock, in 
sixty-five schoolhouses situated in different parts of the 
city. A few years ago the accommodations were so 
limited that in many of the schools half of the children 
went in the morning, the other half in the afternoon. 
But that time has gone by. The Henry school, the 
Grant school, the Force school, the Franklin school and 
the others are all fine brick buildings, well ventilated 
and especially arranged for uses of schools. They are 
humanized from barnlike appearances outside by the 
style of the building; and inside the rooms and the halls 
are sunny,well lighted, and they often have plants in the 
windows and pictures on the walls. Desks and black- 
boards cannot be done away with, but they look remark- 
ably well alongside of these pleasant things. 

Mr. W. B. Powell, the Superintendent, said that he 
was not trying to discover a royal road to learning, he 
was only organizing his system from the foundations 
upward, so that each child should get his share of the 
chances in learning to think; and that he should from 
the moment he came out of the kindergarten into the 
first grade have the benefit of a following line. 

We asked naturally what that meant, and he ex- 
plained: ‘‘ A line by which one study follows another, in 
an ascending ratio—one supplements and continues the 
other, broadening as it goes on, until he graduates at the 
High School, or else he decides before that to enter upon 
some industrial pursuit where he can earn his own liv- 
ing.” 

We found there was a ‘‘course” in industry of the 
manual sort as much as in the book, and ptesently we 
were taken to the shop of one of the schools and shown 
the course in wood. Then, before we had‘quite got over 
that we were confronted with works in iron, and shown 
their first efforts over a forge, with a request to observe 
how they were obliged to make their own drawings of 
their work beforehand, and then follow it with chisel or 
forge, as it was either in wood or iron. There were girls 
at the turning lathe—and, no, not boys in the cooking 
school; but we were glad to see a limitation put upon 
their sphere rather than upon that of the girls. The 
children who get the benefit of all this careful organiza- 
tion on the part of Mr. Powell, were especially interest- 
ing because so many of them looked as if they were good 
subjects for care and training. We spoke of it finally, 
asking the reason why they were so universally well 
dressed and clean and bright-looking, and why there 
were so many in proportion to the population. 

‘* There are no factories here to take the children off 
and keep them at work or send them back pale and 
fagged with overwork, and we have not the low 
element that New York has to contend with. The fa- 
thers of our children are well-to-do tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, or clerks in the different departments. We do 
not have to begin with so raw an element as they do in 
New York and Boston and our other great cities. They 
are already a step above the new immigrant just arrived. 
There is no compulsory law here, yet the proportion of 
children in daily attendance at our schools is between 
sixteen and seventeen per cent. of the whole population, 
to thirteen per cent. in Boston. 

The teachers whom we met were most of them gradu- 
ates of colleges, Yale and Harvard and Dartmouth, Vas- 
sar, Smith, Wellesley; and the head of the High School, 
Dr. Lane, with his fine scholarly face and tall figure, 
looked like the best type of the old New England native. 

Mr. Powell himself pleased us in his devotion to his 
work. He had the whole thing at his fingers’ end, at his 
tongue’s end. We could not ask a question but he was 
ready with not only the answer, but the proof of it in 
some practical shape. In the library of the High School 
we thought to do a good thing in recommending among 
the political books already there some of John Fiske’s, 
his ‘‘ American Politics” and his ‘‘ Civil Government in 
the United States.” But we found that they were al- 
ready in the library of one of the lower grades—they 
were to be read even before the student got to the High 
School. It was delightful not to be able to get ahead of 
the thoughtfulness and the care which is doing so much 
for the coming men and women of the race. We said, 
half laughing, but a large half in earnest, that we should 
look with interest at these young people, expecting to see 





something a little better than the ordinary run of hu- 


manity in any other sixty-four square miles of our coun- 

try, because of the two things mentioned before—the 
quality of the children to begin with, and then the way 
they were judiciously helped along in their road to an 
education. 

In the first part of this letter I spoke of the govern- 
ment by Congress. That makes one think of the Dis- 
trict Appropriation bill for this year which has the 
school appropriation and is, of course, this year under 
the same ban of “economy” that the Democratic major- 
ity has put upon all its work except that of coining free 
silver. There was a sharp fight in the House the day be- 
fore it passed, in which Mr. Henderson, of Iowa, spoke 
very keenly about the bill, deprecating the cutting down 
of the salaries, and stating plainly that the amount thus 
saved was only $650. Mr. Powell, in speaking of 
this, said that the loss was especially felt in that he 
had begun a sort of civil service in the schools, by which 
teachers, after some years of practice at small salaries, 
were gradually promoted, and it was for the interest of 
the school to train and promote its own teachers in this 
way. ‘*‘ However,” said he, ‘‘ they have not really cut into 
the organization of the schools deeply—we are to have 
fifty additional teachers, the industrial work can be kept 
up as well as ever, and there is a contingent fund of 
$3,000 which is a great thing.” Still I was sorry 
to see the clear, bright, resolute look of his face settle 
into one of patience with the struggle that was before 
him. I began to wonder if the appropriation might not 
have been all that was needed if Mr. Henderson’s desire 
to give the children in the District here as good schools 
as his own in Iowa had also been that of Mr. Holman, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The House had one exciting day last week, full of in- 
terest to political people everywhere. The struggle to 
set the time for the consideration of the Bland bill 
made something that looked like a split in the Demo- 
cratic majority. The day was at last settled; itis to be 
brought up the 22d of March. The silver and the anti- 
silver men were very much excited even when the thing 
was settled, and growled back and forth at each other 
from their desks and as they met in the aisles after they 
had adjourned. The struggle was between the silver 
men and those opposed, and was wickedly helped on by 
the Republicans on the general principle that the best 
thing for a minority to do is to help the enemy to com- 
promise himself. This will account for the names of 
many Republicans on the vote, and the House is now 
committed to some action on the silver question. They 
will try to pass some bill, and it will go to the Senate and 
possibly pass there, putting upon the President the bur- 
den of vetoing it, which will not, I think, worry him very 
much. The Republicans are doing. such diplomatic, 
naughty-looking things that it really requires an expla- 
nation. 

Mr. Sherman Hoar, of Massachusetts, who is a mug- 
wump Democrat, thinks that they are quite dreadful 
and unpatriotic. Besides permitting, if pot actually 
helping along the Bland bill, they are said to smile when 
the name of Mr. Hill is spoken of as the candidate for 
the next President. They seem to like the idea. They 
are accused of trying in quiet ways to help it along, and 
some of them say they hope he will be nominated—then 
they laugh; andif they do not happen to explain that it 
would make the re-election of President Harrison a much 
easier thing, and if you donot happen to think of it your- 
self, you will think that the conduct of Republican mem- 
bers here, if not reprehensible, is very perplexing. Mr. 
Hill is away again, after, however, having been mag- 
nanimous enough to take his pay only for the actual 
time he has been in Congress, and after making himself 
disagreeable to the paying clerk whose books were going 
to be upset by the unusual process of a member not tak- 
ing his full salary. ‘e , 

Society has by no means gone to sleep because Lent 
has begun. The official festivities at the White House 
are over, but there is a great deal left to be done by 
private people. Minister and Mrs. Romero gave a dinner 
one evening last week to Secretary and Mrs. Blaine, at 
which they were unable to be present because Mr. Blaine 
has been very ill again, this time with the grip. He was 
so ill that the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Wharton, had to 
send the note for Lord Salisbury tothe English Minister 
here—the note about the refusal of Lord Salisbury to 
renew the modus vivendi in the Bering Sea question. 
The dinner took place with other guests—Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Fuller, Senator and Mrs. MacPherson, Senator 
and Mrs. Brice and a few diplomats, the English Minis- 
ter and his wife, the French Minister, Mr. Patenotre, and 
the Russian Minister, Mr. deStruve. The table was so 
pretty that the guests could hardly keep from speaking 
of it as they sat down. The color was not-all given by 
the flowers and the candle caps, as it often is; there were 
flowers in plenty, but the wineglasses at each plate were 
of beautiful colored glass, either Venetian or some other 
make equally fine, and they gave as much to the effect as 
if they had been flowers. 

There are many dinner parties already given or to be 
given in Lent, so that with other festivities it seems not 
to be a time of fasting so much as of feasting. For three 
nights last week people went to see the dog show in the 
Riding Academy. The trouble with putting dogs on ex- 
hibition is that it entails a good deal of mutual suffering 
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dogs are aware that they have neighborsand get excited 
and bark, and hot-tempered dogs who like a fight bark 
madly to get at the others, and together there is an up- 
roar that makes ong feel sympathetic symptoms of 
hydrophobia. The Riding School was well filled with 
visitors in the afternoons as well as the evenings, because 
children love dogs—want to see them. Innv- 
merable concerts and plays and readings for char- 
itable objects also come into existence now, 
havea brief hour, and go off generally with well-filled 
pockets. Washington has nearly 260,000 inhabitants, so 
its charities have to be measured out in proportion. The 
hospitals, some of them, get a small Government sup- 
port, but often have to help themselves with a fair or an 
entertainment of some kind before the end of the year. 
The Garfield Hospital, the Homeopathic Hospital and 
the Home for Foundlings' all have to be helped. The 
Newsboys’ Home is a charity, and a society of children, 
calling itself the Daisy Chain, which meta short time 
ago at the house of Vice President Morton, is making a 
gallant attempt to build a wing to one of the great hospi- 
tals for children. All of the younger Morton children are 
interested in this charity. Another object just sprung 
up is a free kindergarten in Georgetown. For this some of 
the ladies most interested gave a very fine concert last 
week at the Sk. ~eham. Miss Amy Hare, an English 
lady, one of the family connections of Mr. Augustus 
Hare, who wrote the book ‘‘ Walks About Rome,” was 
one of the performers at this concert, on the piano with 
Miss Bell, a cousin of Professor Graham Bell, and Miss 
Leonora von Stosch, the latter a Washington girl in 
spite of her very German name, and one who is so good 
a player that she has been trusted with a genuine Stra- 





divarius, a five thousand dollar violin bought by a 
gentleman and lent to her as a suitable person to receive 
such a loan. 








Sine. Arts. 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN ART. 


BY FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 








THE fact that not a few of our artists have taken up 
their residence permanently in Europe has been frequently 
commented upon; and the reason commonly assigned is the 

- want of appreciation of their works shown in this country. 
This is perhaps true to a great extent; still, there are two 
sides to every great question. Besides, times arechanging. 

But let us take a rapid review of what those of our artists, 
who have gone abroad to stay, have done and are doing 
there. 

Benjamin West was the first to cross the water to prose- 
cute his studies. He settled in London, and, as we all 
know, became President of the Royal Academy, and en- 
joyed the patronage of the King for many years. What- 
ever faults his numerous historical and scriptural pictures 
may have, whatever want of originality and true genius 
they may display, West had the moral courage at least to 
take a step in the direction of realistic treatment by repu- 
diating traditionary custom and refusing to make use of 
classical costume when depicting modern scenes. Ameri- 
cans should especially hold him in grateful remembrance 
for his kindness to his struggling young countrymen who 
visited him in London. 

After West came John Singleton Copley, and, later, 
Charles Robert Leslie. Somuch of the lives of these three 
was spent in England, that that country has claimed them 
as her own. The numerous young American artists who 
came to London, most of them to study under West— 
Charles Willson Peale and his son Rembrandt, John Trum- 

‘bull, Gilbert Stuart, Washington Allston, Edward G. Mal- 
bone, Thomas Sully, Samuel F. B, Morse, and others—all 
returned to their native land, altho Stuart and Trumbull 
painted in England for a number of years, 

Later on the tide turned into another direction, and Italy 
became the Mecca of the Ameyican art student. The effect 
of this was, to a great extent, a false idealism in the works 
of our figure painters, an idealism finding expression in 
the works of Allston, for instance. There was less a study 
of Nature than the desire to rival the old masters; and in 
the choice of subjects the painters turned from those near 
at hand to those foreign and remote, following only too 
often in old and well-beaten tracks. 

The number of our painters who simply visited Italy for 
study is so large as to make an enumeration here impracti- 
cable. Many of them remained there for some time, and a 
few, like Luther Terry and Elihu Vedder, came to stay. 
But of our sculptors, especially, a notable proportion made 
their permanent home in Italy. Edward S. Bartholomew 
settled there, as did also Larkin J. Meade, Wm. H. Rine- 
hart, Joel T. Hart, and Thomas Crawford. Hiram Powers 
had his studio there, as have now his sons Preston and Nic- 
olas Longworth; William Wetmore Story, Franklin Sim- 
mons, Harriet Hosmer, Randolph Rogers, and others, are 
also living there at present. 

After Italy, Germany came in for its period of popular- 
ity, and our youthful votaries of art swarmed over there to 
acquire the solid technique as well as some of the manner- 
isms of the schools of Diisseldorf and Munich. Leutzeisan 
artist in whose works both the good and the bad effects of 
the Diisseldorf training stand out clearly. He was, how- 
ever, one of the strongest representatives of that school in 
this country. 

In recent years the tide has again turned, wholly in favor 
of Paris; and it is in that city that American art has 

gained some of its highest honors. John 8S. Sargent, 
‘Charles Sprague Pearce, Charles S. Reinhart (since 
returned to us), Edwin L. Weeks, F. A. Bridgman, George 
Hitehcock, D. Ridgeway Knight, Julian Story, Paul Way- 
land Bartlett, Humphrey Moore, Alexander Harrison, 
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Henry S. Bisbing and Henry Mosler are among those who 
have won recognition from critics and public, and have 
gained various honors at the Salon. They are nearly all 
working in or near the city which has been the scene of 
their successes. Among the others who have made Europe 
the scene of their activity are James A.M. Whistler and 
Edwin A. Abbey in London, and David Dolloff Neal and 
Carl Marr in Munich. 
Our artists who remain with us are quick, at times, to 
point to these facts as a proof of the still existing want of 
appreciation for native art in this country. So Mr. J. G. 
Brown (an artist who seems certainly to have enjoyed an 
enviable measure of popularity and success in this country), 
some years ago,in an interview with Geo. W. Sheldon, 
stated as a case in point that Geo. H. Boughton was getting 
$500 in England for pictures that would not bring him $50 
in this country. Yes; but isn’tit queer that this same Mr. 
Brown is an Englishman; that nearly all of the foreign 
artists who have come to this country, either in childhood 
or later in life, have remained here? 
In the early days of our art, when native talent was 
scarce, not a few foreigners of talent came to our shores— 
Smybert, James Sharpless, John Dixey, A. U. Wertmiiller, 
Wm. G. Wall, James W. Jarvis, Thomas Sully, Gerlando 
Marsiglia, form but a very small proportion of the total 
number. Later on we had Christian-Schussele, A. H. 
Wenzler, Eugenio Latilla, Louis Lang, Paul P. Duggan, 
Alexander Wust, Victor Nehlig, James Hamilton, T. Addi- 
son Richards, Emmanuel Leutze, Albert Bierstadt, A. F. 
Tait, Constant Mayer, Geo. Hess, Edward J. Kuntze, Alex. 
H. Ritchie. And, more recently, Wm. J. Hennessy, 
Geo. H. Boughton, J. E. C. Petersen, Wm. F. De Haas and 
his better known brother, Maurice F. H., Charles 
Parsons, Wm. Rimmer, Wm. Magrath, Henry Baerer, 
Alois Loeher, Caspar Buberl, Ernst Plassmann, Thomas 
Moran, Edward Moran, Mary Nimmo Moran, Peter Moran, 
Walter Shirlaw, Thomas Hovenden, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, Launt Thompson, Arthur Parton, Thure de Thul- 
strup, Aug. Franzén, A. Ury Muller, Albert B. Uhle, 
Robert Koehler, J. A. Fraser, Hamilton Hamilton, Th. 
Bauer, C. Rohl-Smith, Louis T. Rebisso—all Americans. 
John Sartain and James Smillie, two of our most noted 
engravers, also came tousfrom the other side; as did also 
the well-known engravers on wood, Alfred Bobbett, John 





Linton and Frederick Juengling, the first and chief expo- 
nent of the ‘new school” of engrayers in thiscountry. In 
the department of illustration we find not a few prominent 
foreigners, while in that of caricature our progress is main- 
ly due to the efforts of the tranastlantic, naturalized contin- 
gent: Thure de Thulstrup, Joseph Keppler, Thomas Nast, T. 
Bernard Gillan, Charles Parsons, Matt Morgan, Th. Wust, 
Valerian Gribayédoff, Jacques Reich, Constantin de 
Grimm, Fernando Miranda, Alfred Thompson, are nearly 
all names familiar to many of us. Yet nearly all of these 
are known as “‘ American artists’—which, of course they 
are, apart from their foreign origin, just as naturaliza- 
tion makes them Americans politically. The few foreign 
artists, who, like Paul Weber, John T. Peele, Jules E. 
Saintin, Louis R. Mignot, Francois Regis Gignoux, Carl 
Emil Doepler, Jan v. Chelminsky, Graetz, Karl Edler von 
Stur, returned to Europe after remaining in this country 
for a number of years, form the exception. And even 
some of these extended their stay with us to such length 
as to become in a measure identified with our art, gaining 
honors as well as *‘ substantial success.’? Nor can this in 
many cases be explained by arguing that they could not 
have succeeded in Europe, in view of the formidable com- 
petition of a numerous array of talent. For many of the 
artists named are or were men of more than ordinary 
cleverness, and, furthermore, long residence in this coun- 
try so Americanized many of them that the theory of a 
success due to foreign origin would be untenable. On the 
other hand, no doubt more than a few of the foreign con- 
tingent among our artists have not been possessed of that 
degree of talent that would seem to promise a large meas- 
ure of success in their own country. 

That our art students enjoy many advantages on the 
other side of the water is undoubted. Many facilities for 
studying, and, one might say, a very art-atmosphere con- 
ducive to the production of good works, are there. There 
may also, on the whole, be a better appreciation of artistic 
work abroad. It is obvious that the general public has had 
more opportunities for self-education in this respect over 
there than in this country. : 

There is still with us much hankering after things foreign; 
and even the American artist’s work seems to become more 
acceptable when dated from foreign lands. At least, our 
artists who are abroad seem in recent years to be coming 
in for a fair share of patronage from American buyers. 
And as to our sculptors—why, Story, Simmons, Randolph 
Rogers, Preston Powers, and all the rest of them, certainly 
get most of their orders, I believe, from this country. And 
here the impertinent question obtrudes itself, Perhaps 
some of the monument builders, at least, would have 
found it difficult to procure commissions abroad? 

Our artists will forsome time to come still seek the 
many advantages that are offered them abroad for study. 
As for the causes that have prompted some of the best of 
them to remain there, it is to be hoped that at no distant 
time they will have ceased to exist. 

Much of our art has been, as was to be expected, medi- 
ocre and with comparatively few signs of originality. And 
let us remember, when we are inclined to speak too harshly 
of the attitude of our wealthy “ patrons’ toward native 
art, that much of the advance toward something better in 
our art was due to the interest taken in the work and wel- 
fare of some of our earlier artists by such generous lovers 
of art as Jonathan Sturges, John Preston, Nicholas Long- 
worth, Luman Reed, Marshall O. Roberts, John R. Murray, 
etc. 

The noticeable development of our art is speedily gaining 
recognition abroad, and winning approbation from press, 
public, and exhibition committees alike. Nor does it seem 





too sanguine to hope that in a not too remote future 


Andrew, Robert Carter (‘‘ Frank Leslie’), Wm. James 


the American public, as a whole, will recognize that there 
is some good in native art. 


And then, no more complaints about “‘ want of apprecia- 
tion.” 








Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SCHOOL LIFE. 


THE relation of the public school and of all educational 
methods to hygiene and physical culture is among the 
most important questions that can command the attention 
of those whose duty it is’to conserve the best interest in the 
State. It is well recognized that it is the province of 
statesmanship and of government to foster and develop all 
material resources which are identified with prosperity, 
happiness and success. Of these the resource, superior and 
paramount to all, is the people. Well-trained men and 
women and children who are being rightly trained consti- 
tute the chief wealth—the common wealth of every State. 
There is ne question of good government and of essential! 
progress more practical than how we are to secure the best 
physical, mental and moral development of all present or 
prospective citizens. This always means a primary study 
of how we are to train children. 

In a system of government of which the school forms a 
radical part, it is a question demanding foremost consider- 
ation. What we would have in the life and power of the na- 
tion must be put into the schools. 

For long, such training was practically regarded as re- 
lating to mental and moral discipline; but the sad con- 
trast of lost or restricted physical powers, as manifested in 
sickness, invalidity and shortening of life, made it apparent 
that physical education must be given its place with the 
same precision as that accorded to other departments. It 
is this that justifies the remark of the professor of Hygiene 
and Physical Education in Amherst College when, as in his _ 
last report, he says: ‘‘ It is increasingly evident that physi- 
cal education has come here and in pedagogy everywhere, 
to claim a rightful place and to stay.’’ Formerly the great 
error was the assumption that the care of the physical 
nature could safely be left to instinct, to parents and to 
the natural exercise which is necessarily obtained in life. 

However indispensable and real all these are, and 
however much they avail in the natural conditions of 
country life or of intelligent parentage, facts too palpable 
and oppressive for concealment have shown that disability, 
unfitness for labor and crippled or shortened lives are too 
numerous for us to trust to what we call natural vigor. 
To wit, even in our artificial life there are so many embar- 
rassments that our youth would need definite instructions 
as to these, even if there were not a wide field in the train- 
ing of thenatural. — 

Every success of the athlete, every achievement of the 
‘gymnast, every success in well-developed or well-applied 
system of physical education and of the instruction in 
hygiene have shown that bodies need education, discipline, 
training, just as much as any other part of our nature. 
Defects are prevented or remedied as readily as in our 
moral or mental structure. Development and capacity are 
secured as real and as essential. Results as declarative 
and as practically useful areattained. Children are trained 
into health, into power for use, their incapacities overcome 
their capacities enlarged for the welfare of themselves and 
of the State, as much if not more than in any other educa- 
tional process. Thus we get not only better productive 
power in a material sense, but the best intellectual and 
moral condition is far more likely to be secured. A true 
physical education does more to secure self-reliance, mas- 
tery of self, behavior or the having of one’s self in posses- 
sion, than any flights of intellect or mere lectures on 
morals. 

At this stage of progressin educational, and to some de- 
gree in public sentiment, we are not disposed to waste 
words in inculcating the importance of this great work, 
but rather desire to present what is being already done in 
actual teaching and practice, and what is feasible to be 
done in thenear future. Asexamples are much better than 
precepts we desire to outline the methods which are actu- 
ally adopted and to illustrate them by some of their re- 
sults, 

We classify and briefly comment on these as follows: 

1. Instruction in hygiene in our schools. 

2. Practice in various forms of physical development. 

8. Systems of record which serve to prove results or to in- 
dicate the choices of method which should be made. 

4, Attention to school buildings and their appliances and 
surroundings. 





1, INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Instructionin Hygiene in our schools needs no other vin- 
dication than to say that it should be early and thorough, 
since it has to do with the first experiences of life in gen- 
eral and of school life in particular. Much of itis a kind of 
knowledge that isin very early demand in the formation 
of habits, and these constitute the earliest part of educa- 
tion. The pupil not only needs to be taught what his 
physical nature requires, but also to have as much as pos- 
sible of that kind of discipline which enforces the lessons 
taught. We have an example of this in the Adelphi of 
Brooklyn, where it has been found entirely feasible to pro- 
vide the children with a simple meal at the noon recess, 
where not only is the art of eating learned, but the miser- 
able habit of no meal between eight and two and a half 
o’clock, or after school in the middle of the afternoon, is 
overcome. 

We take this as an extreme illustration of numbers of 
simpler and earlier taught hygienic habits which should 
have their formative influence in direct teaching in school 
life. 

While anatomy and physiology have their places, these 
are only accessory to parts of that higher teaching which 
has to do with hygiene in the habits, in the home, in the 
schoolroom, in the life. 





Both abroad and in this country such teaching has now 























.2, PRACTICE IN VARIOUS FORMS OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
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taken such definite form as not to leave us without models, 
especially in the Boston schools, altho various crude imita- 
tions are still being made. But the minds of teachers are 
engaged in this direction, and the old pedagogy is sure to 
give place to the new. 


Practice in various forms of physical development has 
its great varieties in posture, in calisthenics and gymnas- 
tics, athletics, and almost numberless forms of exercise. 
The great value of the new ideas consist in the fact that 
there is a recognition that each organ and each part of the 
human structure has its demand; that there are methods 
for giving attention to the weak so as to make it symmetri- 
eal with the strong; that the word exercise describes a 
varied and systematized division into parts, and that the 
scope of practice is far beyond what is conveyed by one sin- 
gle word. Thus we have a whole system based on the 
training for special kinds of disability or invalidity; adapta- 
tion of modes and of apparatus not only to particular mus- 
cles and sets of muscles, but to different organs and bones 
and tissues, while in the more general application of 
methods consideration is given to the relation of physical 
development to the entire progress of the being in its en- 
tirety. 

Thus we have discussions as to the comparative value of 
military drill and other gymnastics in developing self- 
reliance and courageous mastery of self, while such choices 
of apparatus as those of the Sergeant gymnasiums are not 
arbitrary, but made on the basis of claimed needs and 
claimed results. We thus have the varied forms of exer- 
cise coming forth not as mere exhibitions of skill or con- 
test, but as systems elaborated for a definite purpose, that 
purpose having asits ultimate a preparation for the several 
duties and contests of human life, including all that prow- 
ess and usefulness mean as applied to man as a machine, 
invended asa potential factor in all his natures, in his sym- 
metrical wholeness, and a producer for himself, his family 
and the State. 








Science. 


THE mulberry in America is chiefly known by the 
kind employed in silkworm culture—Morus alba—the 
white mulberry, tho varieties with black fruit are not un- 
commun. The true black mulberry, grown for some thou- 
sands of years in gardens for its fruit, is Morus nigra, or, 
as it is called by the European fruit culturists, the black 
mulberry. Like many fruits of the gardens its original 
native home is unknown. It was cultivated by the ancient 
Persians, from whom the Greek and subsequently the 
Greek gardeners obtained it, and the seeds, distributed by 
birds and by other means, has caused the plant to become 
scattered through the woods of the Old World till it seems 
almost as truly indigenous as the Persian cherry does to 
the woods of the older settled portions of America. Some- 
times we get a clue to the original history of things by 
tracing the etymology of the name. But “ mulberry” has 
defied investigation. The ancient Latins called it Morus, 
and this has been retained as its name in modern botany. 
Mulberry is more German than English, and seems to have 
followed the Saxons to Britain—and some have guessed 
that the ancient Germans changed the rin Morus tol, 
and thus finally came about mulberry. But this is little 
more satisfactory than the wit’s derivation of jacket from 
cucumber—“‘cucumber, gherkin, jerkin, jacket.’ Leo 
Grindon notes that nothing in the Old Testament indicates 
a knowledge of the tree, by the people of those days, tho he 
believes the reference in Luke xvii, 6, to be really to the 
mulberry tree. It seems to have been in use for silk culture 
in the past, tho forms of the M. alba, or in silkworm lan- 
guage, Italian mulberry, are now exclusively used all over 





....The first instance of the occurrence of a species of 
poisonous spidér in Germany has been noticed by Professor 
Bertkan. In Southern Europe there are two kinds known, 
one is the marmignatte of the Italians (Lathrodectus 
guttatus), which occurs in Spain, France, Itaty, Southern 
Russia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Tunis and Teneriffe’ The 
“‘katipo”’ of New Zealand is asimilar species. The other 
poisonous species is Chiracanthium nutriz, which has oc- 
curred in Switzerland, France and Italy. This has recently 
been discovered at Bingen, near Bonn. Bertkan was bitten 
in his finger ends three times by these spiders of which he 
found about thirty in nests, in grass and leaves. The pain 
was very severe, burning, and extended almost instanta- 
neously over the arm and to the breast, and was most in- 
tense in the wound itself and in the armpits. On the sec- 
ond morning after the second bite the. pain disappeared, 
but returned upon pressure of the bitten spot, and changed 
to an itching sensation. When he was bitten again four 
days later both the pain and afterward the itching, 
especially, returned in the first two bites, and this time 
continued for almost a fortnight, when all unusual feeling 
had disappeared, while the later bites, which had festered, 
were still visible. The results immediately following the 
bite are a slight swelling and inflammation, which gradu- 
ally disappeared. 


....Mr. H. A. Brydon, writing of the habits of deer in 
Southern Africa, gives some instances which illustrate a 
principle called “topical selection,” by David Syme, in 
his late book, ‘‘ On the Modification of Organisms.’”’ In 
some localities where the ““zuur veldt” clothes the upper 
part of the mountains, and the “ rooi ”’ grass the lower por- 
tions, the “ vaal”’ and the “rooi” rhebok occur on the same 
mountain side, but each adhering to its own peculiar 
pasturege: 

“ When the hunters came upon the ground to shoot, the ‘ rooi’ 
rhebok immediately fly from their lower slopes to the higher 
ground of the'’r gray brethren, and the two species are seen gal- 
loping in close company over the mountain hights. If the hunter 
rests quietly after his shot and looks about him, he will presently 
see the two kinds of antelope as soonas they think they may 


pastures, and betaking themselves again to their own feeding 
grounds. To this habit they invariably adhere, and will not de- 
lay their departure an instant longer than their safety admits of. 
If the ‘vaal’ rhebok in turn are driven out of theirown ground, 
they pursue exactly the same tactics, and will on no account re- 
main for long in their red brethren’s territory.” 


....If, asis probably the case, the old carriage horse has 
been docked, his suffering in warm weather will be greatly 
increased. That form of mutilation which we call docking 
is inartistic and barbarous; and we do not doubt 
that before many, years it will become obsolete, as is now 
the cropping of horses’ ears, which was practiced so late as 
1840. But still we should not sostrongly condemn the owner 
for docking his horse, or buying them after they have been 
docked, which comes to the same thing, if his intention and 
custom were to keep them as long as they lived. But to 
dock a horse, thus depriving him forever of his tail, to keep 
him till he is old or broken down, and then sell him for 
what he will bring, is the very refinement of cruelty. The 
Anglo-maniacs, to whom we owe the revival of docking, 
should consider that-in our climate of flies and mosquitoes 
the practice is infinitely more cruel than it isin England. 


.... The basking shark of the North Atlantic seems also 
not to be an uncommon visitor in New Zealand waters, as 
it visits certain localities on the coast for its food, which is 
thought to consist of small jelly fish and other minute ani- 
mals. This shark can be easily recognized, says a writer 
in Nature, from its habit of swimming on the surface of 
the water, a portion of the back and the huge dorsal fin 
being usually exposed. It is from this fact, together with 
its slow motions, that it has received its name. On the 
west coast of Ireland as many as five hundred have been 
taken in a single season. The liver often weighs as much 
as two tons, yielding six to eight barrels of oil. A few 
years ago, when shark’s oil was more valuable than at 
present, the oil from a single full-sized specimen would 
often realize from $200 to $250. 


....We regret to record the death of Sereno Watson, 
LL.D., the distinguished curator and librarian of Harvard 
College. Ofall our American botanists he was the one 
that was chosen to take Asa Gray’s place and finish his 
monumental work “ The Synoptical Flora of North 
America.” He was a graduate of the class of 1847 of Yale 
College. 








School and College. 


ProF. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, of Dartmouth College, has 
just been e'ected instructor in the Yale Divinity School in 
Sociologic Ethics and Comparative Religions. Professor 
Fairbanks is a member of the distinguished family of bis 
name at St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he was born. He was 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1886, and studied theology at 
Yale and at Union in this city. He has spent two years 
abroad in the study of his special department. He is a 
young man of great ability and first-rate scholarship. The 
appointment of such a chair in the Yale Seminary is a 
gratifying indication of the wide range of training now re- 
quired for the ministry. The subject has tremendous 
practical importance as the common ground where the 
Church and the world come together. The ordinary pulpit 
treatment of the subject,vacillates between gush and senti- 
mentality on the one hand; and, on the other, an attitude 
which, tho sound in theory, is hard and unsympathetic. 
Which is the worse we will not undertake to say, but. only 
point out that both errors proceed from want of intelligent 
training such as Professor Fairbank’s appointment indi- 
cates is to be given at Yale. 


.... Tarkio College, located at Tarkio, Mo., lost its main 
building by fireon the morning of January 17th. Within 
two weeks from that date its trustees had secured $40,000 
for the purpose of rebuilding. One-half of this was contrib- 
uted by the Hon. D. Rankin, a wealthy farmer and stock- 
raiser in the community. Mr. Rankin had previously given 
largely to the endowment. Ata late meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the college, he announced to the com- 
munity his intention to provide for the additional endow- 
ment in the near future not less than $100,000, probably 
much more. With this impulse the Executive Committee 
in its turn agreed to relocate the college buildings on a 
prairie eminence overlooking the village, and containing 
twenty acres of land. The main building and a hall for 
ladies are to be erected at once. The ladies’ hall is to be 
named in honor of the late S. C. Marshall, D.D., first presi- 
dent of the college. The institution is under the control of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and has an endowment 
at present of $57,000. 


...-The presidency of Yankton College, which has been 
vacant since the death of Dr. Joseph Ward, has been 
filled by the election of Prof. Albert T. Free, A. M., who 
has signified his acceptance. Professor Free is a graduate 
of the University of Iowa, about forty yearsold. For the 
last three years he has been a member of the faculty of 
Yankton College. In recent years he has been Vice 
President of the Territorial Board of Education, President 
of the Board of Trustees of the State University, and is now 
Vice President of the State Board of Regents of South 
Dakota. During the past year he has had a temporary 
leave of absence from his chair in Yankton College, and 
has been in Boston as Secretary of the American College 
and Education Society. 


....-Prof. F. W. Cragin, of Colorado College, has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence to give him an op- 
portunity to take charge of the paleontological work in the 
geological survey of Texas; and Prof. Frank H. Loud is 
doing half-work to have time for writing a monograph 
upon the “ Wind Currents of the Rocky Mountains.” The 
college is drawingits students from twenty-two different 
States and three foreign countries this year, and an oppor- 
tunity is opening up before this institution, which exceeds 
the hopes of its most sanguine friends; and were it not for 
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its great need of funds, it could enter immediately upon 


this larger work. Already the scientific work done at the 
college is attracting attention in many quarters. 


....Last year Bishop Warren began the endowment of 
the “‘ Wycliffe Professorship of the English Bible” in the 
University of Denver. It was most fitting that he should 
at once be elected lecturer on that subject, and invited to 
give the first course of ten lectures on the new foundation. 
He has just finished the first course of ten lectures. They 
were listened to with the keenest interest and apprecia- 
tion. The subjects of the four last lectures were: ‘‘ The 
Bible and College Courses,” ‘‘ The Bible and Problems of 
To-day and To-morrow,” ‘“ Will the World Outgrow the 
Bible?” *‘ John Wycliffe and the Translators.” 


....Mr. Jay Gould has given $25,000 to the University of 
the City of New York, toward its new up-town site. 








Personals. 


THE Hon. D. Rankin, who has. given largely to Tarkio 
College, Mo., is one of the peculiar products of our Western 
farming region. Born in Indiana soon after its admission 
as a State, his youth and early manhood were spent in pov- 
erty and hard work. He began life without education, 
without money, with nothing but his strong hands, his 
good business qualities and his indomitable perseverence. 
From the prairies of Illinois by that much maligned occu- 
pation farming he made his first wealth. During his resi- 
dence there he was twice elected to the Lower House of the 
Legislature. In 1880 he removetl his entire business inter- 
ests to Atchison County, Mo. His fortune, accumulated 
by strict attention to his business, amounts to about $1,- 
000,000. To-day, in spite of the ‘‘ calamity howlers,” he be- 
lieves that farming is a profitable business, providing the 
farmer sticks to it. It is a question whether there is 
another man in the United States who has accumulated 
such a fortune by honorable means in farming and stock 
raising. 





...-It has been for some time the practice of our Presi- 
dents to keep a scrap collection. The originator of the cus- 
tom, it has been stated, was Andrew Johnson, who was the 
most voracious of all. Newspapers and magazines, and 
even private and secret correspondence of his Adniinistra- 
tion were saved and carried off on his leaving the White 
House. It issupposed that he intended to write a history 
of his Administration, but no trace of his materials has 
since appeared. President Grant collected large numbers 
but took no pains to preserve them. President Hayes hasa 
collection of his Administration, and Psesident Cleveland 
has followed his example; but probably the most system- 
atic work of all is being done by President Harrison, who 
keeps a special “clerk of the shears,’’ whose duty it is to 
cut carefully from the daily press all that is written about 
the President and file these clippings away for future con- 
sultation. 


....At the close of Archbishop Ryan’s sermon at the 
recent consecration of Bishop Horstmann, in Philadelphia, 
the Archbishop said to him: 

“You are soon to give us all your blessing, but first of all let 

the first blessing of yeur episcopacy be bestowed upon your 
mother, who is present here to-day, and is justly proud of her 
son.” 
Then followed the placing of the miter upon the bishop’s 
head, immediately after. which he passed down from the 
altar to the first pew in the center aisle where a tall, gray- 
haired woman rose to receive his first blessing. This 
given, she threw her arms impulsively about his neck and 
kissed him. The affecting incident stirred very many 
hearts, and brought the tears to many eyes throughout the 
immense cathedral. 


....-The Falconieri Palace at Rome is to be sold on ac- 
count of the poverty of the family. This was the home of 
Pope Leo XIII while Cardinal Pecvi. After the conclave 
at which he was elected Pope, he returned to the palace 
for a farewell to his apartment and the old Prince who had 
long been his host. He was begged to sleep once more in 
his old room, the promise being given that he should be 
taken to the Vatican on the following morning; but he 
smiled sadly as he turned to the Prince saying: ‘‘ Non 
possumus, non possumus. We are already a prisoner, and 
must return to our prison whence God alone can deliver 
us.” The news of the sale has drawn from him many ex- 
pressions of regret and sorrow. 


.... When Verdi’s opera “‘ Aida’? was produced for the 
first time in Parma, an [talian named Bertiani made two 
trips from Reggio in order to hear and comment upon the 
opera. Each time he was disgusted with it; and, out of 
patience that he had expended the sum of thirty-six and a 
half lire in his trips, he wrote a letter to Verdi saying he 
was sorry that he had been so foolish and asking that the 
money be refunded to him. Verdi, immensely amused, 
asked his publisher to pay 31.35 lire, saying that he was 
willing to pay for the trip but not for the suppers; “‘ that 
is asking too much. He might have eaten them at home.” 


....1t is said that the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale has 
in his library a series of market baskets filled with pam- 
phlets and suspended from the ceiling in such a way that 
they can be raised or lowered by means of a pulley and a 
clothes line. Dr. Hale, who is now seventy years old, 


ows busier in literary work every year, editing several 
journals and magazines and preaching two sermons every 
week in addition to what he writes. riends who like to 
tell of his absence of mind say that once he left a prospect- 
ive bride and groom waiting at the altar while he went on 
a fishing trip. 


....Mr. Arthur H. Brown, one of the proof readers in the 
United States Printing Office in Washington, is known as 
“Dictionary Brown” on account of his accuracy, Some- 
times when his decisions are questicned and Webster 


quoted against him, he quietly takes pen and ink and cor- 
rects the dictionary. It is said that once he sent about 
twenty of these corrections to the publishers who accep 

all of them and made him a present of an elegantly bound 





copy. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





Last week’s calendar offered in especial (a qualifying 
phrase that always has an important local significance) an 
enjoyable vocal recital on Monday, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Nikisch in Chickering Hall, postponed from a 
date several weeks ago; a matinée concert by Anton Seidl 
and his orchestra, on Thursday afternoon in the concert 
hall of the Madison Square Garden, Miss Margaret Reid, 
soprano, being the soloist; the last but one of the Beethoven 
String Quartet’s chamber-music concerts, on the same 
night; the Philharmonic Society’s fifth rehearsal and fifth 
eoncert on Friday and Saturday; the concluding perform- 
ances of the official opera season of 1891-1892 in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, with an extra matinée representa- 
iion of ‘“ Faust” on Wednesday added thereto; and an 
elaborate and crowded concert in the Music Hall on 
Saturday evening, with most of the prominent foreign 
singers in town taking part, whereby was raised a large 
sum of money for the starving Russian peasantry. 

If all great musical sociéties with a vigor little by little 
declined to lassitude, or worse, could have undergone the 
galvanic treatment of a new conductor as successfully as 
has the Philharmonic since Mr. Seidl’s leadership began, the 
history of music would be free from many dull and disap- 
pointing annals. The Philharmonic Concert on Saturday 
night was one overflowing with artistic vitality in every 
number and measure. It was not merely the sparkling and 
sonorous program; it was the magnetism of a new di- 
rector, to the manner born, one enthusiastically in earnest 
about his work if very quiet in its accomplishment, and a 
man communicating magnetism in a way that does not 
mean merely sawing the air nor some such spell as Tenny- 
son’s Merlin taught the apt Vivien. Never hasthe Philhar- 
monic’s playing been more beautiful in its precision, its 
delicacy, and in rich breadth of effect in climaxes. 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, that has become a 
rare bird here, the powerful Symphoni¢ fugue, Op. 
8, by Frederick Koch (a novelty) and Dvdrdk’s 
Fourth Symphony, Op. 88, introduced to New York, made 
upa group of admirably contrasted instrumental works. 
Miss Clementine de Vere sang, and sang uncommonly 
brilliantly and agreeably a florid scene from Rubinstein 


-“The Demon,” and the odd, spirited air, ‘‘No tor- 


ments now,”’ from Massenet’s ‘‘ Cid’’—the popular soprano 
receiving four recalls after the latter. It would be pleas- 
ant to write several analytic and descriptive paragraphs 
on the symphony from Dvyérik—that wonderful Bohemi- 
an, who has found not merely something, but a great deal 
tosay that is quite new in music, who seldom disappoints the 
warrant he has already afforded the world as to his origi- 
nality, nor balks our expectations as to his enormous 
fertility of orchestral resources and orchestral effectiveness 


in whatsoever he chooses to puton paper. Thisnewest sym- 


phony, in G Major, is altogether charming. In its themes 
it is extraordinarily happy. Cheerful and even burlesque 
as to its high spirits and gayety, itis an interesting con- 
trast to the side of his genius and temperament that Dvérik 
presents in the magnificent Symphony No. 2in D minor, 
or the savage and solemn course of the ‘“‘ Husitszka”’ Over- 
ture. It is a short rather than a long symphony, highly 
condensed in its impetuous working up, and with a few de- 
partures from formal models, Of these the most noticeable 
to the popular listener is an impassioned slow waltz instead 
of ascherzo, after the license of Tschaikowsky—for one other 
modernist and nonconformist in symphonies. The slow 
movement is a shade less striking in themes and develop- 
ment than its three companions. The last movement 
is full of a distinct musical drollery, carried along 
with much novelty of effect. The Philharmonic 
at this concert issued the full and impressive announce- 
ment of its forthcoming extra concerts, April 21st, 22d and 
28d, in honor of the society’s semi-centenary and in aid of 
the Pension Fund already accumulating. For the first con- 
cert it is proposed to repeat the very first symphonic pro- 
gram played by the society’s orchestra December 7th, 1842; 
anditis an honorable evidence of the high plane of the 
society’s outstarting that that initial program included 
Beethoven’s A Major Symphony and an air from “‘ Fidelio,” 
Weber’s ‘‘Oberon”’ Overture and the air ‘‘Ocean, thou 
Monster.” (The programs will be printed in this journal 
next week.) The vocal soloists will include Mrs. Antonia 
Mielke, Miss Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Carl Alves, and 
Messrs. Andreas Dippel and Emil Fischer. Franz Rummel 
and Richard Hoffman will be the pianists, the latter an 
honorary member of the society, on this occasion making 
his twentieth concert appearance under its auspices. A 
selected chorus will also take part in the second and third 
concert, the third one ending with the Choral Symphony. 
Altho some further nights of opera are advertised by the 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau to occur on and after March 28th 
in the Opera House, these will have no connection with the 
preferences or the delegated responsibilities of the directors 
and the matinée of ‘‘ The Huguenots’’ on Saturday stands 
for the end of the Metropolitan’s 1891-92 season. It began 
inauspiciously, an artistic and financial experiment which 
the alert public regarded from three standpoints. To those 
for whom Italian opera is a boon, whether good, bad or in- 
different, it was hailed with acclamations. To those who 
relish nothing but opera in German from German 
Singers of whatever kind, and by German composers, to 
people who wish Wagner’s planet to be the operatic sys- 
tem’s center, the sudden lapse toward effete Italy was a 
scorn and scandal. Last, athird party looked on with some 
complacency and interest; those persons who accept what 
is very good in all lyric undertakings and admit it, enjoy 
it and patronize it—quietly letting anything else alone. 
Little by little the successive performances were judged on 
their merits, and politics in art were lulled. Little by 
little the season’s singing improved, up to a high mark. 
In retrospect it is enough to set down that with an en- 
tirely commonplace or hackneyed repertory and a dull out- 








setting, the season under Messrs, Abbey and Grau mounted 
apace, thanks to the engagement of at least four valuable 
and popular artists, Mrs. Eames-Story, Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch, and the Messrs. de Reszke, to which four a splen- 
did aid was suddenly added in Mr. Lassalle. Dismissing 
Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch aside, a great and able quartet fairly 
have borne the season along. One or two familiar operas, 
“Faust ” in chief, have proved notable attractions, draw- 
ing vast audiences when such united services were offered 
in them. But against these brilliant stars and interesting 
opera-nights have come a quantity of tame or worse than 
indifferent representations, and a dozen or so of incompe- 
tent and worn-out supernumerary people. Mr. Seidl’s 
brief and belated conductorial engagement was invaluable. 
The fine ‘“‘ Meistersinger”’ performances showed his worth 
in German music to any management. As to the loss and 
gain of the season to the managers, it is not likely that 
there will be any official sheet printed, any more than that 
a great audience on one day in four can balance an impres- 
sario’s books favorably. The season has reminded us of 
the conduct of the traditional little girl with the geo- 
metrically placed little curl. For what we have re- 
ceived in delightful, nay, in unsurpassable, singing 
from the best singers to be lured here, in the best and 
most “‘ starry’? and most expensive performances, let us be 
truly thankful. But how can we forget all the rest, all the 
nights of distastefulness, feebleness and bad art? If Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau propose to repeat this year’s experiment 
next season, after ail, as seems probable (in fact, as may be 
this week’s announcement), it is to be presumed that they 
will not repeat the costly blunders in repertory and in im- 
praeticable artists and incompetent leaders that were a part 
of this year’s basisof work. And it is not agreeable to have 
become suddenly almost sure of one thing, that the 
German public in thecity have by accident or design 
failed to impress the Metropolitan’s directors with their 
support of German music when separated from its being 
sung in theirown language? There has been opportunity 
for the test. The test has been met ina way that compli- 
cates curiously the problem of the Opera House, and does 
so to a degree that justifies the party inthe Metropolitan’s 
board opposed to anything but what this season has given 
usin declining to see any financial inducement for return- 
ing to a broader creed in music or any wider and grander 
scope in art than just the pleasure of hearing beautiful 
voices beautifully employed, in three nights and a matinée 
or so per week. 

This week’s music offers with other matters the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s last concert except one; Mr. 
Frederic Dean’s morning lecture on Astorga’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,’’ which classic will be sung for the first 
time here as part of the entertainment; the third 
of the orchestral matinées -in the Madison Square 
Garden’s Concert Hall; the welcome return of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henschel, whose first vocal recital in Chick- 
ering Hall will occur on Saturday afternoon; and on 
Wednesday evening the final chamber-music concert of the 
excellent Schmidt-Herbert Quartet. 

In reply to a question again addressed to this de- 
partment, the editor desires to state that he is glad at any 
time to answer to the best of his knowledge any inquiries 
by letter from the readers of this journal in regard to music- 
al instructors and instruction in New York, or kindred 
and other questions which musical readers and students 
may desire to make as to New York musical facilities. 





The interesting scientific diorama—as it may be called 
for want of a better term—‘‘ Urania, or A Trip to the 
Moon,”’ now in course for certain afternoons and evenings 
in each week at Carnegie Music Hall, has been greatly im- 
proved and altered since its first representations. The 
formal and prolix lecture, translated from a flowery Ger- 
man original, has been discarded. Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, 
the well-known astronomer, delivers instead a new and 
most delightful talk, thoroughly dignified and at the same 
time popular in tone, on the superb pictures and illusions 
produced by the mechanical part of the entertainment. A 
large number of stereopticon and other new pictures, maps 
and scenes, have been introduced into the show, and it has 
lost all the dragging that threatened to spoil it at first. 
Itis now a richly enjoyable and valuable entertainment 
for young or old. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE United States Supreme Court, on March 4th, 
reversed the judgment of the United States Circuit Court 
in California, by which a Chinaman, Lou Ow Bew, was 
ordered to be deported to China. Having left the United 
States, in 1890, for a visit to China he was arrested on his 
return for not having secured the required certificate of 
identification from the Chinese Government, altho he had 
previously secured satisfactory evidence of his status as a 
merchant here, and was sentenced to deportation. He 
brought the matter to Washington on a habeas corpus 
proceeding, and by this decision is allowed to remain in 
this country. 








....The discussion over the silver question in the House 
of Representatives resulted in a vote to consider the 
Bland bill during the present month. There were very 
bitter speeches made, and Speaker Crisp was charged 
with being harsher in his rulings than Mr. Reed had been. 
The vote in favor of discussing it stood 190 to 84, and the 
discussion was almost entirely confined to the Democratic 
Party. 


....in the Senate at Washington considerable attention 
has been paid to the discussion of the Bering Sea treaty, 
the general feeling being in favor of the treaty and in favor 
of pressing for arenewal of the modus vivendi. It is re- 
ported that a reply to Lord Salisbury’s note insisting upon 
this has been cabled to London. 








..-. The Paddock Pure Food bill has passed the Senate. 
It provides for a food section in the Department of Agri- 
culture to analyze food or drugs offered for sale in any 
State or Territory, and prohibits the introduction of food 
adulterated or misbranded as well as the manufacture or 
sale of such articles. 


....The New York Bar Association has appointed a 
committee, made up almost entirely of Democrats, to con- 
sider the action of Justice Isaac H. Maynard, of the New 


York Court of Appeals, in c6nnection with the legislative 
steal last fall. 


....The President has issued a proclamation declaring 
that a reciprocity treaty with Nicaragua will go into effect 
after April 15th, and giving a list of the articles which 
will be allowed to pass free into that country. 


...-Suits have been filed in the City of New Orleans by 
attorneys representing the heirs of six of the Italians killed 


last March, claiming damages from the city to the amount 
of $30,000 in each case, 


.-.. Secretary Foster, during his stay in London, had in- 
terviews with Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with regard to a currency conference. He sailed for New 
York March 9th. 


..--The Indiana Republican Convention, held March 
10th, instructed its delegates to the National Convention 
to vote for the nomination of President Harrison. 


....The President has appointed Judson C. Clements as 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner in place of Walter L. 
Bragg, who died recently. 


-...-The New York Senate has voted to refer the question 
of Sunday closing of the Fair to the State Commission. 


...-Eix-Governor Thayet, of Nebraska, has decided to 
contest anew the right of Governor Boyd to his office. 


FOREIGN. 


--..-The reports of suffering in Russia have indicated an 
increasing amount of distress. Several ministers have 
been reported as claiming that the Czar should arrest 
Count Tolstoi on account of the bad effect of his letters 
with regard to the famine; but his Majesty refused to listen 
to their advice. 


....A new French budget has been prepared by M. Rou- 
vier, providing, among other things, for a reform in the ex- 
cise duties, the institution of a permanent fund to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the debt, and a reduction of the 
tax on beer and non-alcoholic beverages. 


....A Bulgarian who has been arrested at Constantinople 
has confessed that the Odessa committee of Bulgarian ref- 
ugees recently commissioned him to murder Dr. Vulco- 
vitch, but that he declined; and that the deed was done by 
two Russians unknown to him. 


....The completion of the commercial treaty between 
the United States and France has been announced by the 
French Foreign Office,tho the items in all respects have not 
been received at Washington. 


....At the general elections for the Province of Quebec, 
the Mercier party was badly defeated, and M. Mercier has 


resigned his seat, issuing a circular defending himself and 
charging upon his enemies misrepresentation and calumny, 


.--. It has been reported that Belgium will invite all the 
Powers to a conference for common action against the an- 


archists, with a view especially to the approaching May 
Day demonstrations. 


....General Barrios, the newly elected President of 
Guatemala, has been arrested by order of Barillas. There 
is considerable excitement, and the people, it is reported, 
are armi g. 

....The Spanish Senate has approved the commercial 
treaty between Spain and the United States. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


....Freedom in religion must not mean freedom from religion.— 
Bishop HENRY W, WARREN. 





.... These two rules—doing nothing of the nature of ordinary 


business after dark, and being a whole man at everything—have 
the potency of almost unlimited results.—Christian Advocate. 


....8ix-tenths of the failures ensue from inexperience, extrava- 
gance and negligence; two-tenths from natural dishonesty; one- 


tenth from speculation; one-tenth the unfortunate men.—Post- 
master FIELD, Philadelphia. 


.... When is an evil habit really overcome? It is difficult to 
answer. Days and months may pass without a lapse, and then 
suddenly the desire is kindled, and the evil spirit returns with all 
its terrible power. No man is ever absolutely safe. As long as 
life lasts he must be on his guard, ever watchful, lest the ad an 
sary gain an advantage over him.— United Presbyterian. 


....You cannot have men even of tainted reputation (saying 
nothing of character) high in municipal authority, without tbat 
fact working the discouragement of virtue and the reduction of 
moral standards. It isa pretty trying state of affairs for such as 
are attempting to engrave the moral condition of aur young 
men, in particular, to have officials high in power against whom 
the most damning and excoriating thing that can be done is to 
publish their history.—Dr. H. M. PARKHURST. 


....-Those who utter threatening language and defy law and 
authority are not the Chinese. The anarchists who murdered 
the policemen at the Haymarket in Chicago were mostly Ger- 
mans. The rioters in the coke regions in this State . . . were 
not Chinamen, but Hungarians, Italians and Greeks. Less than 
a month ago a mass meeting at which were fifteen hundred peo- 
ple, called together by a circular in eight languages, was held in 
New York, ostensibly to protest against the garroting of four an- 
archists in Spain, February 10th. NoChinamen were there. But 
a German spoke for an hour and said it wasa bad thing that the 
bomb thrower had not kilied Russell Sage; and two Frenchmen, 
two Italians, one Hebrew, one Russian and another German 
talked about assassination.. These are the dangerous people; but 
nothing is said about keeping them out of this country or their 
wholesale eviction. ‘We are not in favor of the unrestricted im- 


migration of the Chinese or any other people, but we are in favor 
of treating all nationalities alike. is crusade against the 


Chinamen alone is not creditable to our statesmen or people.— 
Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 
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DR. PARKHURST’S CRUSADE. 


Dr. C. H. PARKHURST, as President of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, has in the past few weeks been 
doing that sort of service for the public morals and the 
public welfare which often marks the beginning of a 
great reformation. 

He has been studying the haunts of crime and gather- 
ing evidence of the open violation of law and the failure 
of the officers of the law—the police, the prosecuting at- 
torneys and the Courts—to enforce it. He finds open 
saloons on Sunday, he finds gambling houses and houses 
of prostitution openly plying their nefarious business, 
without restraint or hindrance from the police. He de- 
scribed, in most expressive terms, last Sunday the awful 
impression which personal contact with the sources of 
crime and pollution had made upon him. He said: 

“*T never dreamed that any force of circumstances would 
ever draw me into contacts so coarse, so bestial, so consum- 
mately filthy as those I have repeatedly found myself in 
the midst of these last few days. I feel as tho I wanted to 
go out of town for a month to bleach the sense of it out of 
my mind, and the vision of it outof myeyes. . . . And 
not till I Iook on the great White Throne can the moral 
traces of it be fully effaced; but horrible tho the memory 
of it must always be, I know it has earned me a gripon the 
situation that I would not surrender for untold money. 
But the grim and desolate part of it all is that these things 
are always open and perfectly easily accessible. The young 
men, your boys, probably know that they are. Ten min- 
utes of slight investigation, such as a contaminated lad 
might give them, would find them all the information they 
would need to enable them, with entire confidence, to pick 
out either a cheap or an expensive temple of vile fascina- 
tion, where the unholy worship of Venus is rendered. The 
door will open to him, and the blue-coated guards of civic 
virtue will not molest him.” 

Of the truth of this representation there can be no 
question, Everybody would admit it. But who is re- 
sponsible for it? Dr, Parkhurst declares that the Tam- 
many organization is, that it stands as the “organization 
of crime,” and ‘fosters the tendency to crime.” Con- 
sidering that every department of the municipal govern- 





ment is in the hands of Tammany, and that it has made, 
apparently, no effort to prevent the horrible state of 
things described by Dr. Parkhurst, the indictment must 
be regarded as true. 

But we are of the opinion that insufficient court ma- 
chinery is one serious cause of the non-enforcement of 
the law. The police have many times made raids upon 
gambling holes and open Sunday saloons, and houses of 
harlotry; and what was the result? The jails were 
filled, numerous~ cases were sent from the police 
courts to the Grand Jury, indictments were found, 
the indictments were pigeon-holed in the District Attor- 
ney’s office, and that was the last of them. New York 
never had a more faithful and conscientious District 
Attorney than the late Mr. Phelps; but many such in- 
dictments, if our memory is correct, were not tried in 
hi; term of office, chiefly because there were not courts 
enough to try them, The ordinary criminal calendar of 
a city like New York is very heavy, and the more serious 
crimes, such as are unbailable, are naturally given the 
preference. Another difficulty in the trial of excise 
cases is that of getting the right kind of juries. 

For these and other reasons of like character there is a 
divided responsibility, and asa result we have a most 
horrible state of affairs. The police get tired of arrest- 
ing offenders who are not tried or punished, and they 
wink at, in some cases doubtless connive at, the commis- 
sion of offenses, 

The first thing to be done is to provide greater court 
facilities for the trial of offenders, second, to take 
measures to secure better materials for the jury box, and 
third,to hold every officer to the rigid performance of his _ 
duty. But it is vastly easier to urge that this be 
done than it is to do it. And at this point the in- 
dictment bears heavily upon our municipal gov- 
ernment; and the municipal government, as we 
have already said, is virtually*Tammany. Tammany 
shields offenders. Evidences of this have appeared over 
and over again. What else could be expected of an 
organization which brings liquor dealers and, in some 
cases, convicts, to the front to serve in the Legislature, in 
the city council and in various city offices? Itis perfectly 
true of Tammany, as a writer has said in the North 
American Review: 

“Tt counts absolutely on the ignorant, the venal and the 
depraved voters, holding them with the adhesive and re- 
lentless grasp of an octopus. It never alienates the grog- 
shop keepers, the gamblers, the beer dealers, the nuisance 
makers, or the proletariat.” 

What is to be the outcome of all this agitation? Is it 
to be allowed to subside as all previous agitations have 
subsided, and leave things as badas before? Dr. Park- 
hurst has stirred public sentiment very deeply; but the 
value of an aroused public sentiment is apt to be of a 
very temporary character unless it enacts itself iato new 
legislation, or expends its force in establishing a new 
system. Tammany’s grip is so strong on city and State 
that the immediate prospect of healthy change is not 
very good. But we applaud the courage and persistency 
of Dr. Parkhurst; he deserves the support of every de- 
cent citizen. 
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MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


THERE are more missionary societies represented 
in India to-day than in any other section of the 
world. There are more missionaries, more schools, more 
churches, more communicants, a wider opportunity for 
every form of Christian endeavor, the use of every 
weapon of Christian warfare, the application of every 
Christian principle. What are the results? 

A partial answer is given in the recent census, tho not 
yet completely tabulated. According to this, the total 
population of India is given as 288,159,672; of these 
221,356,187 are in British India and 66,803,485 are in 
what are called the native States; that is States under 
the distinct rule of native princes, but bound to British 
rule by tributary or other treaties, so that it is for all 
practical purposes fair to consider them integral portions 
of the Empire. The Island of Ceylon is not, we believe, 
included. Of this 288,000,000, 207,654,407 are Hindus; 
57,365,204 are Mohammedans; 1,416,109 are Jains; 7,101,- 
057 Buddhists. The forest tribes, practically Fetichists, 
number 9,302,088; the Parsis, 89,887; the Jews, 17,180, 
while 2,284,191 are set down as Christians. 

This last item includes, of course, a large number of 
foreigners, but, after all, the immense majority are na- 
tives, and the rate of increase during the past ten years, 
22.6 per cent., more than double that of any other com- 
munity, may be traced almost entirely to mission work. 

Another answer is found in the tables of statistics 
given in anothercolumn. According to the latest reports 
there are at work in India 37 organized missionary socie- 
ties, with 1,727 missionaries, 2,961 native preachers. 
There are 1,605 churches, with 249,492 communicants; 
294,167 pupils are gathered in the day schools, while 124,- 
603-are reported from the Sabbath-schools. But these do 
‘not include by any means all the evangelistic influences 
in the Empire. There is the great British and Foreign 
Bible Society with its auxiliary societies formed in every 
portion of India, its colporters, its depositories; and 
there are some woman’s boards working independently, 
which, however, we are not able to tabulate accurately. 











There are a few organizations, such as the Oxford mission 
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to Calcutta, conducted by the students of Oxford Universi- 
ty, and a considerable number of individual enterprises, 
Then again there is such work as has just been done 
by Dr. Pentecost among the English-speaking populations 
of the Empire. To make an absolutely accurate and 
complete statement of the evangelistic influences at 
work there would be almost as difficult as to give the 
same thing in England or the United States. Enough, 
however, is apparent to show that the great work of 
giving the Gospel to these races is being carried on with 
vigor and with assured success. 

But figures alone are apt to be misleading, and we are 
glad to call attention to the numerous letters from mis- 
sionaries which tell a story of success and encourage- 
ment that may well make every heart rejoice. They 
represent every phase of the work, and no one can read 
them carefully without. realizing that while much re- 
mains to be done, much, very much has already been 
accomplished. 

The great question before the Churches now is how 
to accomplish the most-with the'means at hand, and 
we know of no mission field that furnishes so much 
material for the consideration of that question as 
India, because there is no field in which diverse methods 
are found side by side in such a degree. What do these 
figures show? 

The American Board reports 74 missionaries, 250 na- 
tive preachers, 86 churches, and 7.431 church members; 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 218 mission- 
aries, 766 native preachers, and 73,520 church members; 
the Methodist Episcopal Society, 174 missionaries, 541 
native preachers, and 16,204 church members; the Pres- 
byterian Board, with 109 missionaries, reports 44 native 
preachers, and 25 churches with 1,228church members; 
the London Missionary Society, 69 missionaries, 453 na- 
tive preachers and 8,190 church members; the Church 
Missionary Society, 301 missionaries, 161 native preach- 
ers, and 30.033 church members, and soon. We do not 
forget the many considerations to be taken into account; 
the years of discouragement in the Lone Star Mission, 
only lately resulting in such wonderful success among 
the Telugus; the perplexities and difficulties attending 
every effort to bring the Mohammedans and Brahmans * 
of the Punjab to Christ; but when all this is done, the 
feeling comes stronger and stronger that each may learn 
something from his fellow-laborers. 

If one Board finds that its methods do not result in the 
success that attends another Board, may it not with pro- 
priety and value study the workings of that Board? One 
great need of the mission field in every section of the 
world to-day is a thorough understanding of each other, 
and a cordial co-working with each other on the part of 
all the different divisions of the great army. The aim is 
one, the spirit is one; the methods may be different. To 
unify in such form as to deprive of individuality, is 
ruinous. To bring all together, to utilize each to the full 
is essential, and there is no field of mission work where 
this may be done so thoroughly and so successfully as the 
great Empire of India. 
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RELIEF FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


SoME calamities are so enormous and thé conditions 
for relief so inadequate and unsatisfactory that effort is 
almost paralyzed. Such is the case with the present 
Russian famine. 

This famine is not a visitation from God. It is due to 
no special failure of the conditions of fertility and pro- 
duction, It never would have happened in a country 
that was well governed. It is the criminality of the 
Russian Government that has produced the famine, a 
Government which is tyrannous and malicious, and 
which deserves to be overthrown by the indignant upris- 
ing of its people, and would be in danger of being over- 
thrown if it were not that the Government itself so de- 
bases and debauches its own citizens that they have not 
the spirit to resist. While this famine is at its worst this 
same Government is adding to the horrors of hunger 
those of persecution. The Jews are being driven out of 
the country, and even severer measures are being brought 
to bear against the Stundists, who with the Mennonites 
are the most industrious, temperate, moral and God-fear- 
ing people in the Empire. Itis not only the magnitude 
of the calamity and the responsibility for it of the Gov- 
ernment which is paralyzing the sympathetic effort of 
other people to relieve the distress, but the distrust 
which they have of the Government which is increasing 
the terrors of its persecutions while foreigners are at- 
tempting to relieve the hunger of its subjects. 

Nevertheless this is no reason why we should not do 
what we can. Thousands of lives may be saved where 
we would like to relieve the distress of hundreds of 
thousands. Miss Hapgood has already sent about $5,000 
to Count Tolstoi; a Philadelphia committee, which we 
might better call a national committee, with Mayor 
Stewart as chairman and Drexel & Company as treas- 
urers, is making a wider appeal, and has just sent a 
large vessel loaded to the water line, with food for dis- 
tribution, and another vessel is ready to go. These dis- 
tributions, we suppose, must be made through the Gov- 
ernment channels, that is, through either the Committee 
of the Czarevitch, in St. Petersburg, or the Com- 
mittee of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, in Moscow. 











The Russian Government allows no organizations to 
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work in Russia. Distributions not made through official 
channels must be made, we suppose, by individuals acting 
on their own responsibility, as many noblemen and 
others, like Count Tolstoi have done. Besides Miss Hap- 
good’s appeal, we have received an appeal from Sweden 
calling attention to the work of the Count and Countess 
Tolstoi, and asking that funds should be sent to the ad- 
dress of the Countess Sophia Andreievna Tolstoi, Kham- 
ovnitchesky, Pereulok, Moscow, Russia. Givefs must 
take their choice; but we would second the appeal that 
everything be done that is possible, and that committees 
be appointed everywhere, in town and city, to collect 
money and food to be sent either to the Philadelphia 
Committee or to Count Tolstoi. The advantage in send- 
ing to the latter, we judge to be, that there will be no 
danger of discrimination against the Jews and Dis- 
senters, 

The time ought to have nearly passed away when a 
great famine could occur anywhere in the world. We 
suppose it now has passed in India, thanks to the good 
English Government and ‘the network of railroads. 
Great inundations may. cause a local famine in 
China; but the two countries which are now in chief 
danger of a famine are Russia and Turkey, and in both 
cases it is the fault of the Government. It isa shame and 
an outrage that the world should be compelled to help 
Russia out of the injury done by its Government. But 
we cannot leave it to fry in its own fat. Guilty as that 
Government is, it would not be right not to relieve its 
victims. 
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“THE OLD TROUBLE BREAKING OUT AGAIN.” 


AN influential daily paper, published in Hartford, had 
an editorial last week entitled ‘‘ The Old Trouble Break- 
ing out Again.” This editorial opened with the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“There has been a very general hope and belief among 
the members and friends of the American Board that some 
things were settled at the Minneapolis meeting of 1890 to 
stay settled. When that meeting re-elected President 
Storrs on his own irenical platform, adopted the report of 
the Walker Committee, and relieved Home Secretary 
Alden of his inquisitorial functions, it was thought that 
both the Board and the contributory churches were to 
have peace.” 

It then proceeds to give the substance of an article in 
the March number of The Andover Review, and seems 
to intimate that the Prudential Committee is not pro- 
ceeding in accordance with the direction given at the 
annual meeting of the American Board at Minn 
apolis in 1890. Particulars are given in the Review 
of the correspondence between the clerk of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, Dr.. E. E. Strong, and two students of 
Andover Theological Seminary who made application to 
be appointed as missionaries. As to Dr. Alden, there is 
no evidence that he has exercised any “inquisitorial 
functions” in either case. He did not receive the appli- 
cations; he did not propound the questions; he did not 
conduct the correspondence. For all this the Prudential 
Committee is responsible, and not he. 

It appears from the correspondence that the applica- 
tions were presented to the Prudential Committee; that 
the Prudential Committee replied through its clerk; and 
that it asked for more definite information upon three 
points, which definite information was received in the 
replies of the applicants. It further appears that both 
the applications were rejected, not on any theological 
grounds, however, but on account of the health of one 
of the applicants and the health and heredity of the 
other. We do not understand that objection is taken to 
the rejection of either applicant on these grounds, but 
the chief objection seems to be that supplementary ques- 
tions were propounded to the candidates. 

Now as to the authority of the Prudential Committee 
to conduct an examination in this way, it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the action of the Board at Minneapolis, in 
amending the fourth paragraph of Article XV so that it 
should read as follows: 

** All applications for appointment to missionary service 

shall be addressed to the Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Board. In all cases the communications received by the 
Secretaries shall forthwith,without further correspondence 
on doctrinal matters, be presented to the Prudential Com- 
mittee. In case the Committe desires further scutiny into 
the theological opinions of the candidate, they may address 
to him such supplementary questions as appear to them 
important, andif further light shall be needed, this shall 
be had through an interview with the Committee as a 
body; or in case this, in any special instance, is not practi- 
cable, with a sub-committee appointed by them from their 
own number, consisting in part of laymen.” 
The correspondence of the Committee with the two 
Andover applicants was conducted, so far as we can as- 
certain and so far as appears in any statement made in 
The Andover Review, exactly in accordance with this 
rule. 

The question raised seems to be as to whether the 
Board desires its Committee to propound “ divisive” 
questions. We are asked whether the Board wishes to 
perpetuate the controversy over ‘‘ the decisiveness of the 
present life as related to future destiny”; whether it 
wants to make conditional immortality a divisive ques- 
tion; whether it wants to go into the arena of the discus- 
sion over questions raised by the Higher Criticism; and 

we are told that no questions could be more “ divisive” 











than those which were asked. Now, what was asked the 
candidates was a brief expression of their views on the 
following topics: 

“1, The inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“2. The immortality of the soul. 

“3. The decisiveness of the present life as related to 
future destiny.” 


These seem to us rather fundamental questions, and we 
cannot see how any man who is an earnest applicant for 
missionary appointment can have a reasonable objection 
to them. The Board has never directed that such ques- 
tions should not be asked. The force of the amendment 
adopted at Minneapolis was as to the method of proced- 
ure, and not as to the character of the questions asked. 
Morecver,the action at Minneapolis was in entire harmony 
with the action at Des Moines and Springfield, directing 
the Committee “to use unabated carefulness in guarding 
the Board from any committal to the approval” of the 
doctrine of future probation. That order has never been 
repealed by the Board, and certainly the Prudential 
Committee has no right or authority to repeal or ignore 
it. 

We do not understand that these questions are ad- 
dressed simply to students of Andover. They have been 
addressed equally to students from Hartford and Yale 
and Oberlin and Chicago. They have been addressed to 
a large. number of applicants who have offered their 
services since the Minneapolis meeting; and it looks as 
tho objection has been raised at this late date for the 
purpose of endeavoring to induce the Board at its next 
meeting to forbid the Prudential Committee to propound 
such questions, 

We need not say that we very greatly regret that this 
old spirit of antagonism to the Board should break out 
again. We had hoped in common with many others 
that it had been finally allayed. It is now apparent that 
nothing short of the most sweeping action on the part of 
the Board will satisfy its persistent critics. Such action 
we do not believe the Board will ever be prepared to take. 
It has already done about all that it can honorably do for 
the sake of peace, and to the demand for such further 
concessions as is now made it must return as sharp and 
decided a refusal as it returned at Springfield. 
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THE GREAT COAL STRIKE. 


THE most tremendous strike on record was inaugu- 
rated in England last Saturday. It affects the interests 
of the whole people more vitally than any other strike 
could. In the country which uses more coal than any 
other in the world, the entire production of coal is 
stopped in the mining districts of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, North Wales and Durham, leaving only 
Northumberland, South Wales and Scotland unaf- 
fected. About 400,000 miners have quit work, and the 
stoppage of the supply of coal compels the closing of a 
large part of the foundries and manufactories which 
depend on it for their power. Of course the cost of 
it goes up immediately and to a very high figure, and 
great suffering is caused to the poor as well as to the 
mechanics who are compelled to quit work. 

This strike has been ordered by the governing bodies of 
two confederations of miners. They command all these 
mev. They have in their hands a veto on the industries 
of Great Britain, we might say on the existence of its 
social order. Here we see the feebleness of law as com- 
pared with voluntary action based on solidified public 
sentiment. Parliament could not stop the industrial 
machinery of the British Kingdom, but these dozen or 
two men can. What Parliament will do this week is not 
of a tenth the importance of the decision of this little knot 
of men as to whether the strike shall be continued one 
week or three. 

Very important is the fact that this strike is not re- 
taliatory. It is not ordered to resist a reduction of 
wages. It is chiefly precautionary. The miners ex- 
pected that, on account of the low price of coal, the 
wages would be reduced, and they deliberately resolved 
to take a little vacation so that the stock in hand at the 
mouth of the pits might be reduced and the price raised. 
They argue that if a manufacturer has the right to shut 
down his mills for his own advantage, then employés 
have the same right; and who can deny it? 

But all this extension of combination between capital- 
ists on the one hand, forming pools and trusts, and be- 
tween laborers on the other, resulting in strikes which 
equally or more seriously affect the whole fabric of so- 
ciety, looks toward a reconstruction of the social fabric 
on lines which shall make the Government the arbiter 
between these large opposing forces brought thus face 
to face. Government cannot allow either capital or labor 
to oppress the other or to overturn society. Such a 
strike as this in England is very nearly revolutionary. 
It asks, demands legislative investigation and govern- 

mental control; but that control may come by the exten- 
sion of combinations until they shall practically embrace 
the whole people, and the people are the Government. 
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It was the Governor of Virginia, taking his cue from 
the Powhattan Club, who urged the enactment of a Jim 
Crow Car law in that State. The bill was introduced, but 
by an overwhelming majority in legislative caucus it was 
voted inexpedient to enact the bill. That was a good day’s 





Editorial Votes. 


Our monthly review of the mission field embraces letters 
from over a score of missionaries and requires the addition 
of four extra pages. The Rev. F. E. Clarke, the founder 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor, shows how that or- 
ganization develops loyalty to the local church; Bishop 

Vincent discusses the duty of the minister in relation to 
social problems; President Rankin has some plain words on 
the Spanish outrages upon Americans; Richard L. Garner, 
the man who is makinga careful study of the language of 
monkeys, has an article on his specialty which will be fol 

lowed by another next week; Commissioner Morgan shows 
the falsity of the assertion that educated Indian youth go 
back to the blanket; Father Alfred Young discusses Cath- 
olic methods of prayer; the Countess von Krockow has a 
very instructive letter on the German Emperor and the 
Public Schools; Kate Foote reports various matters of in- 
terest in Washington; and Frank L. White tells what 
American artists have done abroad. The poems this week 
are by Charles 8S. Martin, the late Philip Bourke Marston, 
J. E.G. Roberts and F. MacArthur: and the stories by 
Margaret J. Preston and Sydney Dayre. 





WE wish to do the utmost justice to those whom we have 
criticised and, therefore, we have allowed Father Young a 
second article on the Catholic doctrine of prayer. We owe 
him one apology, as it was by an inadvertence that we 
spoke of him as having been formerly connected with the 
institution on Great Jones Street instead of with the Re- 
demptorists on Third Street. He complains that we have 
not accepted his defense, made in THE INDEPENDENT two 
years ago, of what we regard as a superstitious use of 
medals and prayer shafts. The reason was that we then 
abundantly answered that article. We consider that we 
are defending the Catholic Church against Father Young 
and against the institution at Lafayette Place and Great 
Jones Street, which offers to those who will give twenty-five 
cents for membership in its Union a medal which will protect 
them and their cattle from sickness,and which, in defiance of 
the denunciation of the Third Ceuncil of Baltimore,promises 
masses in its printed circulars to those who give alms for 
its benevolent purposes. We have fully exposed this insti- 
tution, and no defense has been made by a single Catholic 
paper. If Father Young believes that these medals and 
prayer shafts, or prayer books, are a form of prayer, we 
must leave him with his view. He says that when Father 
Kinkead’s ‘Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism” warns 
its readers against certain printed prayers circulated by 
persons and alleged to possess wonderful advantages for 
those who carry them, “ he is alluding to certain Protestant 
and Jewish scoundrels who do make money hy playing 
upon the piety of the ignorant Catholics whom they man- 
age to deceive.”” By turning to Kinkead (page 280) we 
find that all the author says is that there are “ frequently 
impostors,” and “sometimes not Catholics themselves, or 
at least very bad ones.” We do mean to assert that the 
priests of that mission on Great Jones Street obtain its in- 
come of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year by means 
described in this paragraph, and forbidden by the Baltimore 
Council. Father Young wants us to mention the name of 
a single Catholic who deplores such pious practices. Does 
he know one Martin Griffin, a Catholic journalist of Phila- 
delphia? or, we will mention Archbishop Lamy, the late 
prelate of Santa Fé, who didso much tostop the use of 
superstitious prayer scourges, which had been defended 
because they were ‘‘an expression of the elevation of the 
mind and heart to God?” With him it was the discourag- 
ing of the customs of the penitentes; here it is the discour- 
aging and allowing to go out of use of the medals which 
protect against falling sickness and the epizootic. We 
answer a question of Father Young’s by replying that we 
never heard before that the nailing up of a horseshoe over 
barn doors isa Protestant superstition. We never heard 
it encouraged by a Protestant teacher, and had supposed it 
was a relic of paganism. Father Young concludes’ by 
defying us to find any moralist who does not say that lot- 
teries are “ morally licit and sometimes most laudable in 
practice,” and he declares that it is only “ usurious lot- 
teries’’ that are indefensible. We do not know what 
moralists are on Father Young’s library shelves. A cop) 
of the laws of the United States or the codes of the several 
States would enlighten him on the subject. We find it 
difficult to discuss such a question with a man who in this 
day is compelled to defend lotteries as “ licit ” and “ laud- 
able” because pontifical lotteries were held some years 
ago. Lotteries are not one of the things to which the doc- 

trine of the unchangeableness of the Church applies. 

Our Government has made a very vigorous protest 
against Lord Salisbury’s refusal to renew the modus 
vivendi of last year, pending arbitration of the Bering Sea 
controversy. The President is understood to have prepared 
the letter himself. It makes a very strong case for our 
Government. The essential strength of our case on this 
point lies, however, in the logic of our position. In the first 
place, we own the islands which the seals use for breeding 
purposes. The value of these possessions lies entirely in 
the seals which use them. Great Britain owns no rookeries 
atall. The right she claims is the right of taking seals 
outside our territorial limit. If she has this right itisa 
common right, belonging equally to all nations. Our 
claims to the seals are based on our land possessions. If 
the seals which make our islands their home, and are born 
on them, could be marked asa herd of cattle are marked, 
would they not be our property, even if they were found 
beyond the ordinary three-mile marine limits? Cattle 
which use common prairie grounds in the West are not 
considered the legitimate prey of any one who chooses to 





record for the Mother of Presidents. 


slaughter them. Of course, our ownership does not depend 
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on our putting our Government mark on the seals; that is 
impracticable. Our confidence in the justice of our claims 
is so strong that we are willing to submit the whole matter. 


to arbitration. Meantime, it is of great moment to us, but |, 


of comparatively littie to Great britain, whether the seals 
are practically exterminated. Our interests are large; 
England’s indirect and considerably less. Here is where 
the essential injustice comes in of England’s refusal to re- 
strain the immense Canadian sealing fleet, pending arbi- 
tration, from doing harm to the seals. The moral as well 
as the logical argument is with us; and it seems as tho 
Lord Salisbury could not be sustained in his refusal by any 
except extreme Tories in his own country. 





It is very amusing to see a portion of the Democratic 
press hurling epithets at the Democratic Speaker,. Mr. 
Crisp, for one of his rulings last week. Some of them 
actually insisted that his conduct was even more tyranni- 
cal and revolutionary than that of Speaker Reed in the last 
Congress. When we recall the severity with which Mr. 
Reed was denounced, it does seem rather hard on Speaker 
Crisp to condemn him as worse than the ‘‘ Czar’ of the last 
House. But Speaker Crisp in his ruling did not violate the 
rules which the House itself adopted for its government. 
The Democratic majority would not incorporate in the code 
the quorum provision of the last House; but they did adopt 
other methods to facilitate the transaction of business. 
They put into the hands of a committee of three, including 
the Speaker, as great a power as the last House lodged 
with the Speaker. On Monday of last week, this commit- 
tee reported, before the journal of the previous session had 
been read and approved, a resolution setting apart three 
days toward the end of the present month for the discus- 
sion of the Bland Silver bill. By reporting it so early they 
stole a march on the anti-free silver Democrats who were 
slow in coming to the House, not supposing that any busi- 
ness would be done until after the reading of the journal. 
But the rule declares that “it shall always be in order to 
call up for consideration reports from the Committee on 
Rules.” The anti-silver Democrats appealed from the de- 
cision of the chair entertaining the report, contending that 
the House is not in a condition to transact business until 
after the reading of the journal; but the appeal was tabled 
by a vote of 194 to 73, and after considerable further wrang- 
ling the resolution fixing March 22d, 23d and 24th for the 
consideration of the Bland bifl, was adopted by a vote of 
190 to 84. A number of Republicans voted in the negative; 
but most of them voted in favor of the resolution, desiring 
that the Democrats of the House shall go on record as to 
their views on the silver question. There seems little doubt 
that they will pass the Bland bill, and thus make the silver 
question a definite issue in the coming campaign. The sil- 
ver men have votes enough to overcome the combined 
strength of the Republicans and anti-silver Democrats. 


GEN. RUSSELL A. ALGER, of Michigan, formally an- 
nounces that he is a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. He says: 

“Harrison has made a good President; but it is the right of 

every American citizen to aspire to the Presidency; and I am an 
aspirant, and I shal! hereafter use all honorable means to enlist 
support from all sections of the country.” 
He tells us that he is a candidate, and he tells us that he is 
confident; but one important thing he omits. He does not 
tell us his good points. This it is very important for the 
country to know. He tells us that he “aspires to the 
Presidency ”’ and is in the field; but he does not tell us why 
he “aspires.” When an old Roman offered himself for 
the Consulship he sometimes gave an enumeration of his 
good qualities; what battles he had won, what wounds he 
had received. It is true that the best sentiment of our 
times and country discourages the Roman method and 
holds that no man may properly offer himself for the chief 
honor; but when a man does this, as David B. Hill has 
done it and a few others, we have a right to expect with 
the announcement a catalog of the qualifications which 
the candidate believes himself to possess. He might 
arrange this catalog under two heads: 1. Why I think I 
would make a strong candidate; 2. The excellences I might 
be expected to manifest as President. The announcement 
that Mr. Hill or Mr. Alger ‘‘ aspires” should by all means be 
accompanied by an explanation as to why he “‘ aspires.”’ Un- 
til they state their qualifications we have no reason to make 
encouraging predictions of success. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Legislature of the 
State of New York which provides in substance for the 
laying out and maintenance of a roadway to be taken from 
the west side of Central Park in this city. It is gener- 
ally understood, and it is not denied, that this is in the in- 
terest of the owners of fast horses, providing for them a 
roadway whereon they may speed their horses. Central 
Park was purchased, laid out, and has been maintained, at 
the expense of the taxpayers of this city primarily, and es- 
sentially as a breathing ground for the entire population 
of the city. Assuch it should be kept intact until the 
end of time. If this road on the west side of the Park were 
to be laid off, in accordance with the desires of the promot- 
ers of the bill before the Legisiature, it would effectually 
cut off from safe ingress to the Park that large portion of 
the inhabitants of the city living to the westward, and who 
now enjoy its privileges and whose children by thousands 
are sent in baby carriages under the care of nurses for air- 
ings in the park. No mother who cared for the life of her 
child would think fora moment of sending it across this 
racetrack—as it would virtually be—and, in consequence, 
a large portionof the public for whom this park has been 
specially prepared would be cut off from its use. It would 
further, if allowed, become the resort, particularly on 
Sunday, of a large, idle population who would. gather on 
each side of the roadway to witness the fast driving. 
Seventh Avenue, a wide and well-kept street, is at present 


_ given up largely to persons who own fast horses, and almost 


any Sunday large numbers can be seen speeding their ani- 
mals up and down, the sidewalks being lined for block 


with men and boys watching them. All such sights and 
scenes and gatherings should be eliminated from Central 
Park, a creation by the people for the people. 


THERE is a bright and determined paper, published in 
Richmond, Va., and edited by a Negro, which ends nearly 
every editorial paragraph with the sentence, ‘‘ Lynch law 
must go.” It does the good work, which we do not dare to 
call incendiary, of collecting accounts of outrages commit- 
ted on Negroesand denouncing their barbarity. There has 
been sad occasion for hot anger in the horrible affair which 
occurred last week in Memphis, Tenn., an affair, it is said, 
unparalleled in the history of the city. Something like 
a score of Negroes, were in prison charged with having 
taken part in an assault which ended in the murder of a 
constable who was arresting a Negro. A man came to the 
jail at night under the usual pretense that he wished to de 
liver over a prisoner. The unsuspicious sheriff admitted 
him, and the crowd followed, seized three Negroes who 
were said to be ringleaders, took them out and slaughtered 
them. There was not the slightest danger that justice 
would not be done by the courts. It was a pure case of 
needless malice. Asa specimen of another sort of outrage 
we tell the story which has come to us in a letter from 
New Orleans, of a murder in Jackson, La. On Saturday 
evening, February 27th, the Negro Baptist church had a 
pound party for the benefit of their minister. A crowd of 
white people gathered near the church, shooting their re 
volvers, as it has been their mischievous and dangerous cus- 
tom. Several Negroes were halted and allowed to pass; 
but as the rioters got more jolly and crazy they dragged 
Mr. Honor Wilson from his horse as he was going to the 
church, beat him with the revolvers and let him go, 
severely injured. Then Mr. Benjamin Brown, who was 
with him, was ordered to dismount; and there was a dis- 
charge of pistols, and he was shot and died the next day. 
We are glad that two of those engaged in the murder are 
reported to have been arrested and to be in prison. We 
trust that the Negroes will not imitate the Memphis 
affair. It would be neither wise nor right. 


THE petition to Congress now in circulation, asking for 
an improved spelling which will drop silent letters to a 
moderate extent in the printing done for the Government, 
meets our hearty approval. We have gone some way in 
the matter of reform spelling and would be glad to go 
further. The six rules of spelling recommended by the 
Philological Society are as follows: 

1. Drop uve at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, etc. 
where the preceding vowel isshort. Thus spell demagog, epilog, 
synagog, etc. 

2. Drop finale in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, etc. 
where the preceding vowel is short. Thus spell opposit, preterit, 
hypocrit, requisit, etc. 

3. Drop final te in words like quartette, coquette, cigarette, etc. 
Thus spell cigaret, roset, epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 

4, Drop final me in wordslike programme. Thusspell program, 
oriflam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ph to f in words like phantom, telegraph, phase, 
ete. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, filosofy, fonetic, fotograf, etc. 

6. Substitute e for the diphthongs @ and @ when they have the 

sound of that letter. Thus spell eolian, esthetic, diarrhea, sub- 
pena, esofagus, atheneum, etc. 
Of these rules we practically follow all but the second and 
fifth. We do not go further, not because we do not believe 
in the change, but because such progress must be gradual. 
When a larger number of our newspapers and publishers 
shall have gone as far as we have we may go further. We 
are willing tolead, but it is not wise in a matter like this, 
which has nothing to do with morals, to be too far in ad- 
vance. That is true historical spelling which does not con- 
ceal the current history of the language. 


Ir is announced that the Standard Oil Trust has been 
dissolved by its members. This was the only course left 
open to it after the decision of the court declaring its agree- 
ment nullin law, and forbidding it to operate under its 
pool agreement. Of all pools, or trusts, this is the one 
which has conspicuously benefited the public while enor- 
mously enriching its members. Under its operation .this 
Trust has put down the price of kerosene from forty cents 
a gallon to ten cents or less, leaving to itself a profit 
of less than half a cent on a gallon. It has done the best 
work a trust can do, regulating production, and unifying 
and simplifying methods, obtaining all the advantages for 
producers and consumers that come from the most im- 
proved and most economical processes applied in the most 
wholesale way. Only by such union, for example, could 
pipe lines have been laid from the oil wells to the tide- 
water, reducing to the smallest amount the cost of trans- 
portation. Such a concern has been the chief visible and 
concrete argument in favor of unlimited trusts, only the 
pooling of some large railroad systems comparing with it. 
It is not such a pool as this which has raised the popular 
clamor against trusts, but rather such cases as the late 


, pooling of the coal-carrying railroads, which pretend that 


they have no thought of raising the price of coal, when the 
very terms of their agreement, just published, show that 
when coal is at four dollars at Philadelphia they are to re- 
ceive forty per cent. of the price; but as soon as it rises to 
four dollars and a half they are to have from sixty to sev- 
enty per cent. The pretense that they, with the great 
power combination gives them, will not put up the price of 
coal so as to get the higher per cent. is quite too transpar- 
ent. 


Our readers probably have not forgotten the discussion 
which followed a curious sort of mathematical argument 
made by Canon Isaac Taylor several years ago, to show 
that Christianity was not gaining upon paganism and Mo- 
hammedanism; and that the brilliant but most misleading 
writer, Dr. Blyden, also published a number of arti- 
cles to show the success of Mohammedanism as a mission. 
ary religion compared with Christianity. An interesting 
paper has lately been printed by Dr. Schreiber, of Barmen, 





on the propects of Islam. He calculates that of the 


175,000,000 Moslems 100,000,000 are already subject to Chris- 
tian Powers, and that it will not belong before theremaining 
75,000,000 will be in the same position. Asa political power 
Islam has already fallen, and the loss of its temporal power 
is crushing and ruinous, unlike the effect of the loss of the 
temporal power by Rome. If Islam is gaining something 
in Africa among the Negro races, it is losing ground every- 
where else. The Church Missionary Society reports 1,000 
converts from Moha d , the Rhenish Society 2,000, 
and in Java there are 12,000 Christians most of whom were 
formerly Moslems. 





THE late Dr. Adler, the distinguished Jewish rabbi of 
Chicago, indicates in his testamentary letter to his chil- 
dren, what is evident to every one who observes the current 
Jewish thought. After telling his children that his funeral 
must be without display, the coffin not to cost more than 
seven dollars; no flowers, no funeral oration; and asking 
his eleven children so far as they can to gather about their 
mother every Friday evening; to hold fast together as 
brothers and sisters in love and sacrifice for each other; to 
leave the little estate which he has saved for their mother 
until after her death; to remain scrupulously honest and 
industrious; to serve God and be kind to men without the 
expectation of great wealth, and especially to honor their 
mother so long as she lives, he concludes: 

“ Farewell, wife and children!, 

“Yet one more word, children; I know well you cannot, even 
if you would, live up to Judaism, after my own conception and 
as I have practiced it. Yet remain Jews, and live as Jews, after 
the best manner of your time.” 

This shows the attitude of intelligent Judaism which is 
obliged to drop its foreign and outworn customs. 


La Civilta Cattolica, a Jesuit periodical, printed in 
Rome and representing the extreme Ultramontane school 
which finds tolerance in the Catholic Church, laments the 
evils of Italy in its latest January issue: 

“The liberty which Italy enjoys in the maternal embraces of 

the revolution has neither pity, nor charity, nor humanity; it 
represents properly the fraternal kiss of the robber who demands 
either your purse or your life!” (p. 140). 
Surely the liberty that protects the freedom of the pub- 
lishers in thus denouncing the laws of the land has some- 
thing to be commended. If these gentlemen had the power 
in their hands there is no doubt that their opponents 
would not enjoy an equal right to publish their denuncia- 
tions of tyranny. The cause of the evils that have befallen 
Italy is found, it says, in the lessening of the Pope’s author- 
ity; and the only remedy is to be found in its restoration. 
Yet, in the same sentence (February, p. 271) the writer 
admits that God has aggrandized the papacy—-‘‘ Dio, ingran- 
dendo it Papato’’—since it has been liberated from the 
temporal power. Rather a singular argument! 


....There is an interesting exchange of similes in the 
correspondence between our Government and that of Great 
Britain in the Bering Sea mnatter. Mr. Blaine wrote: 

“Holding an arbitration as to the rightful mode of taking 
seals while their destruction goes forward, would be as if, while an 
arbitration to the title of timber land were in progress, one part 
should remove all the trees.” 

Lord Salisbury replied: 

| “The case is more like one of arbitration respecting the title 
toa meadow. While the arbitration is going on we cut the grass; 
and quite rightly, for the grass will be reproduced next year,and 
80 will the seals.” 

Our Government reminds Lord Salisbury that while the 
title to the meadow is in dispute he has no right to cut the 
grass without accounting for it to the just owner; nor to 
say the true owner will have a full harvest next year, for 
last year’s harvest was his also. It also contends that the 
the simile is inapt, because the ‘‘ seals not taken this year 
may be taken next, while the grass must be taken or lost.”’ 
The grass simile is not bad ifit beslightly amended. Great 
Britain’s machine mows the grass so close that it uncovers 
and cuts the roots and winter-kills the meadow. 


.... We call attention to an appeal, published elsewhere, 
from the officers of the American Missionary Association, 
calling for special help to carry on their important god 
growing work. Some people seem to imagine that on 
account of the Hand Fund the Association has abundance 
of money. This is not the fact, as the principal of the 
Hand Fund cannot be used, but only its income, and that 
for a special limited purpose, the education of colored 
youth. While the income of this society has kept up won- 
derfully, it has constantly to fight against the fact that the 
issues of the War are retiring into the distance, and the 
hot enthusiasm of the friends of the Negre when in slavery 
has passed away, and it can depend only on the serious 
sense of duty to an ignorant and injured race. At the 
same time that this society does a larger work than any 
other for the Negroes in the South, it also carries on a very 
important work among the mountain whites, the Indians 
and the Chinese; and we trust that the churches to which 
it appeals will not neglect its claims. 


....-The Bar Association has felt compelled to appoint 
a committee to investigate the conduct of Judge Maynard, 
of the Court of Appeals, in taking the certificate of the true 
returns of the senatorial election in Dutchess County from 
the office of the Comptroller, thus preventing it from 
coming before the State Canvassing Board. He was Deputy 
Attorney-General then; since that episode he has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Flower to a vacancy in the Court of 
Appeals. Itis one of the gravest scandals that ever came 
before the State, and the action of the Bar Association is 
commended by decent citizens regardless of party affilia- 
tion. Party lines were not drawn in the Association. The 
result of the Committee’s inquiry will be awaited with 
great interest. If Judge Maynard is wrongly suspected, it 
will be a relief to have the suspicion cleared away; if he is 
guilty he ought to be impeached. The honor of our judi- 





ciary is at stake, 
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....Says the Boston Pilot: 

“We grant that theoretically, under our American public 
school system, the children of the poor can obtain as good an edu- 
cation as the children of the rich. Practically, the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the children of the poor have to go to work at an age 
which effectually ludes them from getting much more than 
the rudiments of education. Only the children of well-to-do 
or rich parents, who can perfectly well afford to pay for higher 
education, can profit tothe full by the over-elaborate State sys- 
tem, which, however, the poor also are taxed to maintain. It is 
in this sense that Bishop McQuaid and Dr. Howard Crosby con- 
demn the system as un-American.” 

On the contrary, it is our observation that practically the 
bulk of those who go into the higher schools are the chil- 
dren of the poor, of honest, self-respecting working peo- 
ple. They cannot send their children to expensive acade- 
mies or colleges, but they can send them to the free high 
schools and normal schools, which are full of them. 


.... It would be difficult to speak too severely about the 
senseless behavior of the young lieutenant, Charles A. L. 
Totten, A. M., who has been detailed by the Government 
to teach military sci and t at Yale College, but 
who is devoting himself especially to interpreting prophe- 
cies and astrological signs, and foretelling the speedy end 
of the world. He has just written a book on the subject, 
and last week he‘ tooka heavy hammer and a ten-inch: 
spike, and spiked a copy of the book to the telegraph pole 
on one of New Haven’s principal streets, remarking to a 
group of reporters who stood near that, as he could not 
spike the book up in all parts of the world, he would nail 
it to the telegraph which reaches all over the world.” It 
is about time to end that nonsense. Why Yale keeps this 
man and allows so many other good men to be attracted 
elsewhere, gives her friends concern. Would not President 
Harper like Lieutenant Totten for Chicago?. 

.... Lucy Stone writes us: 

Allow me to suggest still further, since it seems probable some 

national divorce law will be enacted before the right of women 
to vote in it can be secured, that any law so proposed should be 
submitted to the judgment of acommittee of women. The com- 
bined wisdom of men and women, when each class is equally 
interested, ought to be better than the judgment of either class 
alone. 
Her suggestion is a fair one, aright one. No such laws 
should be made without consultation on both sides. At 
the same time we doubt if there is any prospect of a 
national divorce law in the near future. It could only 
come after an amendment of the Constitution. Wedo not 
think that that is the way legislation for the family is to 
be secured. Wetrust much more to the action of the sev- 
eral States, just as we do in the case of the legislation 
against the saloon, or for woman suffrage. 


.... There is a dlerical club in St. Paul, Minn., composed 
of Protestant ministers of various denominations, and 
they lately asked Father Conway, editor of The North- 
western Chronicle (Catholic), to read a paper on the Future 
of the Catholic Church in America. The report of the ad- 
dress is all interesting; but we are specially attracted by 
the opinion he is sai. to have expressed in reference to the 
temporal power of the Pope: 

“The temporal power of the Pope he regards as among the 
things which are passing away, and in its loss he sees a great 
gain to the Church’s real power. He freely acknowledged great 
obstacles in the reactionary party in the Church in Italy and in 
this country, but believed that a way of progress would be found 
where it cannot now be clearly defined.” 

We have little question that a great many Catholics in 
this country hold the same view, but they are a little care- 
ful about saying so. 


+8 





.... We were obliged again last week to disturb the sen- 
sibilities of our contemporary, The Church Progress, of St. 
Louis, that ultra-Catholic paper, which has been agitated 
because a number of Catholics have been inveigled into 
writing for THE INDEPENDENT. Last week we had an arti- 
cle from the Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Catholic 
University at Washington, which answered a question to 
which.we have long been seeking areply. This week one of 
the Paulist Fathers in this city has an article. We notice 
that the editor of the Catholic paper of St. Paul, The 
Northwestern Chronicle, has lately read a paper by invita- 
tion before the Protestant Ministers’ Club of St. Paul, 
which is said to have beeh very acceptable. The Church 
Progress has much occasion for grief. 


....The trustees of the medical department of Johns 
Hopkins University received last May $111,300 as a prelim- 
inary endowment obtained by the Women’s Fund Commit- 
tee for the purpose of securing for women the best medical 
training; and they also accepted the promise of $100,000 ad- 
ditional from Miss Garrett, to be paid in February of this 
year, on condition that the trustees should meanwhile 
raise $221,000, the sum necessary to make up the half mil- 
lion which they require for an endowment. The time is 
passed and the money has not been raised, not a dollar of 
it, itis said, and it is reported that no effort has been made. 
It is even whispered that they do not want to raise the 
money because they do not want to have women in the 
medical school. We hope this is not the case. 


....A somewhat unusual event is the resignation of 
George Thomas Dowling, D.D., the7successful pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church, in Albany, for the sole 
reason that he believes “it is the duty of every man who 
can, to stop midway in his life work and take a prolonged 
breathing spell; then he can keep on with renewed vigor to 
the end.” Not only the Church do not desire his resigna- 
tion, but offer to get him an assistant; but he prefers to 
take a rest of perhaps three years, which he will employ in 
some light literary work, residing meanwhile in Boston as 
the place nearest Heaven which a man can get in. this 
world. We trust that a part of that “literary work’ can 
be done for THE INDEPENDENT. 


....People, wonder sometimes why the Negroes in the 
South, beginning with nothing, get on no faster. Perhaps 


all in some States, considering the way taxes are laid. In 
Tennessee, for example, the tax is put not simply on 
wealth but on labor itself. A poor widow who takes a 
boarder is charged by the State two dollars a room; a meat 
shop pays $50 a year; a fruit stand $10; a sewing machine 
dealer $75; an insurance agent $100; an old clothes cleaner 
$10; a machine shop 350; a horse trader $25; a feather cleaner 
#25; a delivery push-cart $3; a grocery a percentage on busi- 
ness, and every unspecified buyer and seller of anything ex- 
cept newspapers, $50. Then comes a poll tax of $3, which is 
a condition of voting. Poor people are not considered in 
such taxes. It is an undemocratic system. 


nes -One of the most magnificent and far-reaching acts 
that au educational institution ever did was the decision, 
announced last Monday, of the Faculty and Corporation of 
Yale College to admit women to all the privileges and de- 
grees of its post-graduate departments. This is almost 
epochal. Of course Oberlin and the University of Michi- 
gan and Cornell University have done more than this for 
a long time; but this is the confession that the West has 
conquered the East, and here Yale has set the pace for Har- 
vard. This opens a new career of study for the graduates 
of Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, and it offers sug- 
gestions to a number of other Eastern colleges as to what 
their next step forward ought to be. 


....Bishop Turner’s last letter from Liberia has this in- 
teresting paragraph: 

“T notice when the English, or even the cultured Africans, 
speak of the colored people coming here from America or else- 
where returning here, they do not use the term ‘ emigrate,’ or 
‘African emigration,’ as we do in America; but they invariably 
say ‘ repatriate,’ or use the term the ‘repatriation of the black 
mah,’ or, as some say, the ‘ Negro’; nor are the terms ‘ emigrate’ 
or ‘immigrate’ used even among the common people, as they say 
‘coming home,’ or ‘ when are you all coming home?’ . The native 
African, from the kings down, cannot realize that the black man 
in America is at home across the sea.” 

The Negro, nevertheless, is, like the Jew, becoming cosmo- 
politan. 

....Referring to the report, which we do not credit, that 
Dr. A. T. Pierson is to be immersed and then accept a 
callto succeed Mr. Spurgeon as pastor of the Tabernacle, 
Dr. MacArthur, of this city, says: 

“The wonder is that he has so long neglected this plain duty. 
He is known to be a careful and devout student of the Word of 
God; he is known as a teacher and preacher who magnifies its 
authority and who emphasizes the duty of obedience on the part 
of all Christ’s disciples, It is really wonderful that he has de- 
layed the duty of baptism so long; one really finds it ‘impossible 
in his case to give a satisfactory explanation for this prolonged 
delay.” 

We do not need to comment on this language. 


....The utter and humiliating defeat of Mercier in the 
Quebec elections is ‘a very happy event. We do not doubt 
that it was Sir John Macdonald who taught corruption 
to both parties; but in Quebec Mercier, as leader of ‘the 
Liberals, has had the luck to be mercilessly exposed, and 
he deserves his fate. He is himself elected, but has only a 
handful to follow hii, and is threatened with criminal 
prosecution, which we hope will not be long delayed. The 
crushing of corruption is a more immediate and exigent 
duty than any other; but we believe this will be only a 
temporary check to the Liberals who have, in Quebec, 
learned the Tories’ lesson too well. 


.... Writers who would cultivate clearness and breyity 
would get great advantage by studying the parable of the 
Prodigal Son: Even from a literary point of view it is a 
most remarkable production. Not a word is wasted. The 
whole story is told of the division of goods, the departure, 
the arrival in the far-away country, the manner of life 
there, the loss of means and friends, the degrading employ- 
ment, the resolution to return, the welcome, the confes- 
sion,the restoration,the feast, the elder brother’s complaint, 
the father’s reply—all this in twenty-two short verses, or 
504 words. In the Greek the number of words is only 398. 


....A subscriber in Alabama writes to usasking whether 
it is true that David B. Hillisa Jesuit, and that when he 
was Governor he officially favored the passage of the Free- 
dom of Worship bill. He is not a Jesuit; he is not good 
enough for that. But he did when Governor favor the 
passage of the Freedom of Worship bill. He favored the 
Catholics quite largely, but this was from political mo- 
tives. The great mass of his supporters were of that faith. 

....Mr. Charlton T. Lewis desires us to say that through 
a mistake he was credited with the article on Burnham 
Farm in our symposium published March 7th. He under- 
stood that our reporter, who called upon him, was seeking 
the information he gave for an article he was to write. 
He therefore disclaims responsibility for it and for the 
details of the management of the Farm, which, tho official, 
were not obtained from Mr. Lewis. ‘ 

..“* Sister,” said Samuel C. Logan, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Scranton, Penn., to his aged 
sister, ‘are you in favor of the amendment to the Confes- 
sion?” To which she answered with pious unction: 
“Brother, you know we were taught, and I always be- 
lieved, that confession without amendment is worth very 
little. Yes, Iam always in favor of amendment.”’ 

....Is an electric lamp fire? Is switching on the electric 
lamp kindling a fire? That is an important question to a 
Jew who is forbidden to kindle a fire on the Sabbath Day. 
One scientific Jew whose desires may have warped his 
judgment, says it is not fire because nothing is consumed. 
Then the sun is not fire? 

....Thestory that the United States has been negotiating 
for the purchase of the Congo Free State, which comes to 
us by cable, is, of course, all poppycock. We do not want 


such a far-away and difficult possession, even as a gift. 

.... Indiana will send a practically unanimous Harrison 
delegation to the National Republican Convention. In- 
diana’s favorite son will also be the favorite of all or nearly 
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THE GREAT REVIVAL IN CINCINNATI. 
BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 


CLOSING MEETINGS. 


THE great revival meetings in Cincinnati, under the 
leadership of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, closed last Sabbath 
evening, with an attendance at the different services of the 
last day far beyond the capacity of Music Hall to accom- 
modate the multitudes. In the morning Mr. Mills held 
two very remarkable services, the first at 9:30 in the House 
of Refuge, and the other at 10:30 in the City Workhouse. 
Perhaps no other services could have afforded stronger 
proofs of the way in which the Holy Spirit seems to be 
brooding over the entire city during these wondrous days. 
Both these services were of the simplest character, consist- 
ing of two or three hymns, a short prayer, a few verses of 
Scripture, and an earnest Gospel sermon, and yet the im- 
pression made was evidently deep; and when at the close of 
the sermon the evangelist requested those who wished to 
give themselves to Christ and to begin to lead a Christian 
life, to rise to their feet, nearly all the inmates of the 
Refuge, and more than one hundred of the prisoners in the 
workhouse stood up. The latter included many of the most 
hardened of the criminal classes of the city,and yet a num- 
ber of Christian men and women, who visited the work- 
house the next day, found a spirit of great seriousness 
among them. 

THE LAST SABBATH. 
In the afternoon a ticketed service for ‘“‘ Non-Church 
Members” was held in Music Hall, and the vast building 
was crowded in every part, and large numbers rose for 
prayer. ; 
At the farewell service in the evening the doors were 
opened earlier than usual, and long before the time for 
beginning every foot of standing room was packed with a 
dense thass of humanity, numbering not less than 8,000 
people, while thousands were unable to gain admission. 
The Odeon adjoining was thrown open, and another large 
congregation gathered there, the Rev. Johnston Myers, of 
tie Ninth Street Baptist Church, preaching to them. At 
this overflow meeting alone seventy inquirers’ cards were 
signed. Jn Music Hall scores of the leading ministers of 
the city occupied the platform, and the immense chorus- 
choir was out in force, numbering more than one thousand 
voices. 

Mr. Mills preached a powerful, practical sermon, ad- 
dressed chiefly to Christians and to the recent converts. 

At the close of the sermon a number of two-minute fare- 
well speeches were made by local ministers, followed by 
brief parting addresses by Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Mills: 
and at ten o’clock the vast congregation of 8,000 people, 
led by the magnificent choir and the grand organ, sang 
their last song together, ‘“‘ God be with you till we meet 
again,’’ the benediction was pronounced by the evangelist, 
and this wonderful series of evangelistic services, lasting 
forty-six days, which have stirred the entire city, as it has 
never been stirred before, came to an end. 

ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 

It is always difficult to analyze a work of this kind, and 
determine what are the elements of success from a human 
standpoint There are some facts, however, which are 
quite apparent, and which undoubtedly have had much to 
do with the success of the movement. One of these is the 
spirit of unity and co-operation among the pastors and 
churches, and the harmony of action between these and 
Mr. Mills. Not only was the way thoroughly prepared be- 
forehand, but in all the work the evangelist has had behind 
him constantly, sustaining and supporting him at every 
point with their prayers and their efforts, a mighty army 
of nearly one hundred ministers, seventy-three churches, 
including nearly all the strongest churches of the city, 
large numbers of influential laymen, and more than 
twenty thousand church members, to whom he proved him- 
self a wise, efficient, untiring and beloved leader. Then, 
too, the power of numbers has already been referred to. 
Another marked feature of the work, the more noticeabie 
because of the vast size of the audiences, has been the deep 
solemnity and utter absence of any excitement which has 
characterized the meetings. Mr. Mills rarely appeals to 
the emotional faculties. His sermons are addressed for the 
most part to the reason and the conscience, and hence the 
effect is to produce the most profound silence and serious- 
ness. Yet another characteristic which contributed to the 
accomplishment of the best results was the wisdom and 
care with which the work was systematized throughout, 
and the practical sense and good judgment displayed in 
every part of it. Nothing was done at random; nothing 
was left at loose ends. 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

There were several features which are peculiar to Mr. 
Mills, two or three of which may be mentioned. One of the 
most striking of these is the ‘‘ Mid-week Sabbath,” or busi- 
ness house closing day, referred to last week. A second is 
a kind of mathematical demonstration to which Mr. Mills 
occasionally resorts, and which is remarkably convincing. 
For instance, at a great meeting for ‘‘men only,” he was 
speaking of the two great opportunities which come to men 
for entering the kingdom of God; first, in their youth, en- 
forced by the text, ‘‘ Those who seek me early shall find 
me’’; and, secondly, in a time of revival. He said: ‘Some 
people say that a revival season is not a good time to come 
to Christ. Far from this being true, I say that for those 
who have grown to manhood it is.almost the only time. I 
solemnly declare, from my observation, that to you who are 
men, a time of revival, a revival season such as this, is al- 
most your only chance to get into the kingdom. If youare 
not saved during a revival, there is an awful risk that you 
will never be saved, and I am going to prove it. I want to 
ask every man in this great audience who is a professing 





Christian, who was converted after he was twenty-five years 
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old and who was not converted during a time of revival, to 
rise to his feet and remain standing until I count.” In the 
eptire audience of several thousand men, just twenty men 
stood up. “Just twenty,” said Mr. Mills. ‘It is an aw- 
fully slender chance, my brothers.” He then said: ‘‘ More 
than this, I affirm that the great majority of men who are 
converted at all, at any period of life, are converted in sea- 
sons of revival. Now I want all the men in this house to- 
night who are members of the Church to rise.” Fully two 
thousand men arose. ‘‘ Now I want all these two thousand 
Christian men who were converted and came into the 
Church ina season of revival to sit down; and all of you 
who came into the Church when there was no special re- 
vival to remain standing.” All sat down except two hun- 
dred, ‘‘Here,” said Mr. Mills, ‘“‘is the proof; of the two 
thousand Christian men in this house, eighteen hundred 
were converted in times of revival, and only two hundred 
when there was no revival,” 

At the immense general meeting on Wednesday night, 
March 2d, when more than five thousand were present, Mr. 
Mills, in speaking of youth as the best opportunity to come 
to Christ, asked all present who had been converted when 
under twenty years of age to rise. About two-thirds of the 
audience (more than three thousand) arose. Then all who 
had been converted between twenty and thirty, and about 
three hundred arose. All converted between thirty and 
forty; about fifty arose. All converted between fifty and 
sixty years, and ten arose. All who had been converted 
when past sixty years, and only five arose. The demon- 
stration was complete and convincing. 

A third and exceedingly valuable method pursued is the 
use of the ‘“‘card system ” for inquirers. By the signing of 
these cards, which contain simply the words, “I desire 
henceforth to lead a Christian life,” with a line below for 
the name of the signer, another for the street and number, 
and another for the church or pastor preferred, he not only 
secures a definite expression frem those interested, but 
succeeds in the important aim of directing the inquirer to 
the church of his preference, and of bringing him into 
communication with the pastor of the church. About eight 
thousand of these cards were signed during the six weeks, 
an average of about two hundred every day. 

RESULTS. 

What the ultimate results of this remarkable movement 
will be, either in the churches or in the city, cannot, of 
course, be predicted now. One church, the Walnut Hills 
First Presbyterian Church, the Rev. William McKibbin, 
D.D., pastor, has already received, and at the communion 
next Sabbath, March 13th, will publicly welcome, on con- 
fession of their faith in Christ, one hundred and seventy 
new members. Many other churches are receiving large 
numbers. 

There is no doubt that Cincinnati has been profoundly 
impressed. The “ great and wicked city,” as it is so often 
called, has been stirred from its center to its most distant 
suburb. Thousands of Christians have been quickened into 
new life; thousands of others have been converted to Christ. 
The largest churches in the city have been crowded with 
the multitudes. Music Hall has been packed in every cor- 
ner, and thousands turned away. No one who witnessed it 
will ever forget the sight when within the doors’ of this 
magnificent edifice nearly eight thousand people pressed 
into the seats and aisles and platform and doorways and 
corridors, and when, before the evangelist had announced 
his text, at least six thousand others had. failed to obtain 
entrance, and had reluctantly gone home. No one who saw 
it will ever forget the strange scenes of the remarkable 
‘“* Mid-week Sabbath,” when Cincinnati, a city noted for 
her Sabbath desecration, for her Sunday saloons, and Sun- 
day theaters, and open Sunday stores, closed her places of 
business by thousands, from her great wholesale and retail 
houses and factories down to the smallest shops and offices, 
in the midst of the busy week, at the request of the 
churches, and out of respect for the great religious move- 
ment in the city, and sent her employés in multitudes to 
hear the Gospel preached. 

CINCINNATI, O., March 10th, 1892. 

> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....Principal Cairns, of the United Presbyterian Divin- 
ity Hall, Edinburgh, has retired from his office, much to 
the regret, tho not to the surprise of his many friends. 
He has long been one of the foremost leaders in Christian 
thought in Scotland. 





....Bishop G. T. Bedell, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ohio, died March 11th. He succeeded Bishop 
Mclivaine on his death in 1873, and on the division of the 
State into two dioceses, chose the northern, which has been 
called the Diocese of Ohio. 


.... The Rev. Philip S. Moxom has withdrawn his resig- 
nation of his pastorate of the First Baptist Church in Bos- 
ton, the church having acceded to certain requests of his 
looking toward an enlargement of the work, a perfecting 
of its organization and broadening of its iafluence. 


....-The Pope has named Mgr. Charles E. McDonnell, 
private secretary of Archbishop Corrigan and Chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of New York, as Bishop of Brooklyn. 
The announcement has caused some surprise among the 
Brooklyn priests in view of their so recent letter to the 
Pope; but it is generally acquiesced in as for the best in- 


~ terests of the Church. . 


-...A pastor in this State sends us the program of a 
“popular drama” announced to be held, against his pro- 
test, in his church, with accompanying banjo entertain- 
ment. The play seems to be of the Bowery style, and, we 
are told, ‘‘ bristles with profanity.” The minister may be 
too strict in his views on amusements, but this seems to go 
beyond all bounds of propriety. 


...- The Canadian journals are calling upon the Canadian 
Government to see that their department of the Chicago 
Exposition is closed on the Sabbath, and they say that if 





Great Britain, Canada, and one or two other nations should 
give notice that they would close up their departments on 
that day, the friends of the Sabbath in the United States 
would be greatly helped in their efforts to close the whole 
concern. 


.... The celebrated case of the Rev. Mr. Warren, of Eng- 
land, who was engaged by the vestry of Trinity Church, 
and was indicted under the Alien Contract Labor law, has 
been settled by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. Justice Brewer took the position that while the 
services undoubtedly might come under the letter of the 
law, they were so manifestly outside of its spirit that the 
judgment ef the lower court should be reversed. 


....Some of the English papers think that General Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, “‘ has been drinking of the poisoned 
waters of Rome,” because in an issue of The War Cry he 
urges people to a use of the confession, which, if not new, is 
not customary among Protestants. He tells them: 


“Tell your sins to your Captain, or find out some officer or 
friend in whose word or judgment you can confide, and tell it in 
the ear of that brother or sister, as the case may be. But it may 
be necessary for you to confess in some form.” 


.... The American Hebrew, commenting upon the festi- 
val of Purim, with its gayeties and festivities, its wealth 
of historical reminiscences, and its inspiration to courage, 
devotion and fidelity, calls attention to the great tempta- 
tion to dweil too exclusively on the festal character of the 
time; while its moral and religious phase is overlooked or 
not sufficiently emphasized. Without wishing to detract 
from the merriment of the season, it urges that the highest 
purposes and possibilities of the festival should not be lost 
sight of. 


.... The International Bible Reading Association, started 
and promoted largely by the efforts of Mr. Charles Waters, 
honorary secretary of the British section of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, now numbers 370,000 members, the gain 
in membership during the last year being over 70,000. 
Nearly 300,000 are in the United Kingdom, not more than 
7,000 being found in the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Waters is a business man in London, a member of the Eng- 
lish International Sunday-School Lesson Committee, and 
an earnest worker in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


....A little church in Haleyville, Cumberland County, 
N. J., composed of colored people, is going to loan to the 
Chicago Exposition a bell that once belonged to Christo- 
pher Columbus. It was presented to Columbus by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, who received it as a trophy from a 
chapel in the Alhambra, and he in turn gave it to a con- 
gregation of monks in New Granada. These monks lost it 
by a band of pirates, whose vessel was in turn wrecked, the 
bell alone being rescued and carried to South America where 
after many years, it was given to a New Jersey sea captain, 
from whom it has since come into the possession of the col- 
ored church at Haleyville. 


....In view of the comparative lack of city mission work 
in New York above Fourteenth Street, some persons who 
have long been interested in that work are planning to 
secure a hall for preaching and tract distribution on Broad- 
way somewhere between Thirty-fourth and Twenty-third 
Streets. It is hoped that a large number of the non-church- 
goers who are nightly congregated in that section may be 
reached by singing and preaching, and that good may be 
done by the distributionof tracts «mong them. The proj- 
ect is under the care of Mr. and Mrs.Maxwell P. Johnstone, 
529 Sixth Avenue, N. Y., who are cordially recommended 
by many persons as well fitted for the work. 


....A new charity has been commenced in England under 
the auspices of one of the sisterhoods in South London. It 
is the opening of a house for the reception of sick persons 
who are neither curable nor incurable in the technical 
sense used by physicians,and hospitals, but who are simply 
dying. They say ‘‘the need is very great. London does 
not possess a single house where a dying man can end his 
earthly days in peace, and so day by day men pass into 
eternity in untellable agony, the spirit within them 
crushed into despair or defiance.” This, of course, applies 
solely to those who have no comfortable homes, but to mul- 
titudes of such this charity will be of immeasurable value. 


....Last December the Archbishop of Canterbury made 
the statement that the Roman Catholic Church makes no 
statistical progressin England. In support of that acorre- 
spondent in the Anglican Church Magazine brings for- 
ward figures comparing the statistics of 1840 with those of 
1890, showing that whereas on the general basis of growth 
of population in England their number should be 2,346,000, 
they are actually 1,354,000, showing thus a loss or leakage 
of 992,000. This is entirely apart from any calculation of 
immigration of Roman Catholics from abroad. If that 
were taken into account the loss would be found, this 
writer says, to be underestimated rather than over- 
estimated. 


.... The Rev. Dr. Walter Elliott, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, having recently spoken in great praise of the Bible 
as a book for general reading and study, was asked whether 
the Church would join the American Bible Society in dis- 
tributing the New Testament. Dr. Elliott replied that he 
would guarantee the free distribution of the Douay version 
of the New Testament to Catholics if furnished by the 
American Society, and in any numbers they might choose. 
Accordingly, the Rev. James A. O’Connor, editor of The 
Converted Catholic, offers to furnish the genuine Douay 
New Testament for ten cents a copy, and contributions are 
called for to buy copies at that rate, for Dr. Elliott to dis- 
tribute among his people. 


....The students of Helena, Mont., especially those con- 
nected with the Presbyterian churches, in their desire to 
meet as manyas possible of the great body of commission- 
ers who will pass on to the General Assembly in Portland, 





city en route over Sunday, May 15th, and be the guests of 
the people while there. The Northern Pacific Railroad will 
carry the commissioners in a special train, leaving St. Paul 
and Minneapolis some time during the week preceding the 
General Assembly, and will stop the train in Helena over 
the Sunday in question if the commissioners so desire. 
Those wishing to avail themselves of the invitation can 
correspond with the Rev. T. V. Moore, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


....The editor of The Interior,in order to gain some 
idea of the outlook for the present generation of young 
men in Chicago, recently went upon the busiest street of 
the city and, taking the first hundred young men whocould 
be found, took acensus of their avocations and employ- 
ments, their education, their social relations and their 
church membership. Of the 100, 22 were salesmen, 17 were 
in the professional practice of law or medicine, etc., 12 
were in business for themselves, 4 were journalists, 3 were 
business managers, and the remainder were employés of 
various kinds. All were unmarried, With regard to their 
education 47 had a common school education, 24 had _ re- 
ceived a high school diploma, 14 had had a partial coursein 
college, 11 a complete course, 8 bad studied in professional 
schools, and 11 in acommercial college. Some of those re- 
porting studies in professional schools were also college 
graduates. In their social relations 21 were members of 
social clubs, 33 of athletic clubs, 37 were members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and only 9 were mem- 
bers of any kindred organization. Forty-five were mem- 
bers of churches, the remaining 55 reporting themselves as 
not members. 


.... The venerable Professor Godet has been called from 
his well-earned retirement to defend the principles which 
he has maintained so ably for half a century and which, 
through his influence chiefly, have been recognized and 
accepted by the Free French Church of Switzerland. This 
Church, with its headquarters in Lausanne and the 
Vaud districts, is being shaken from center to circumfer- 
ence by the agitation in advocacy of a new theology. Over 
against the Protestant Church of France proper, that of 
French Switzerland has been characterized by conservatism 
and confessionalism, and the neological tendencies of 
modern theological and biblical thought have affected it 
but little. Now this is changed, and a theology of con- 
sciousness, which is much like the anti-metaphysical 
scheme of the Ritschl school of Germany, is demanding 
recognition. Its protagonist is Pasteur Paul Chapnis, 
formerly professor in Lausanne and now editor of the 
aggressive Evangéle et Liberté. In his address at the 
opening of the Lausanne University, Chapnis practically 
reduced the divinity of Christ to moral perfection and in- 
terpreted the pre-existence of the Savior even of the Serip- 
tures. His cause is championed by the Senior of the Free 
Theological Faculty, the learned and honored Professor 
Astié, who claims to represent the principles of Alexander 
Vinet and has developed the subjective principle in 
theology to a remarkable degree. This agitation has 
brought about the most serious crises the Free Church has 
been called upon to pass through in the fifty years of its 
existence, and the controversy is beginning to discredit the 
cause of independent churchdom in the eyes of those yet 
adhering to State churches. Godet and his friends are 
called “ Traditionalists ’’ and ‘ Intellectualists ’ by their 
adversaries. Godet has published a series of powerful 
articles against these theological innovations and new de- 
partures. Bi 

.-.. The Orthodox Church of Russia is divided into sixty 
bishoprics. Of these forty-eight are in European Russia, 
four in the Trans-Caucasus, six in Siberia, one in the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and one in Alaska with the seat in San Fran- 
cisco. Of these sixty bishops three are metropolitans, 
those of Kief, Moscow and St. Petersburg. This distinc- 
tion gives neither special rank nor influence; the bishops 
are again under the jurisdiction of the ‘“‘ Most Holy Direct- 
ing Synod,” which constitutes the highest ecclesiastical 
court of appeal. This body, organized by Peter the Great, 
consists of regular and temporary members. The three 
Metropolitan Bishops constitute the former section, while 
the temporary members, appointed by the Czar, generally 
consist of four or five bishops, archbishops or archiman- 
drites. The most powerful factor in the Synod is its only 
lay member, the Procurator, at present the well-known 
Pobedonostzeff. Then the ‘‘ White,” or common clergy, 
have two representatives in the Synod, usually the Con- 
fessor and the Field Chaplain of the.Czar. The Procurator 
is the middle man between the Czar and the Synod; he 
reports to the Synod the wishes of the Government, con- 
ducts the meetings of the Synod, and reports its transac- 
tions to the Emperor. Once a year he makes official report 
on the status of the Russian Church to the Czar; and this 
report is the basis of the Czar’s ecclesiastical policy. In this 
way, the Procurator is the most powerful factor in the 
Church of Russia. Each of the sixty bishops has at his side 
an Epochal Consistory. Its leading member is a lay 
secretary, selected at the nomination of the Procurator, to 
whom the secretary makes his reports without first con- 
sulting the Bishop or other members of the Consistory. 
In this way the Holy Synod can control the affairs of all 
the bishoprics. The clergy practically, tho no longer le- 
gally, constitute an hereditary class. The “ White,” or 
common clergy, educated at the expense of the State at 
one of the four seminaries, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kief 
or Kasan, do not receive an appointment until they marry. 
Their livings are deplorably insufficient, and this is a chief 
cause of the low morals of the common Russian priest. 
According to the latest statistics Russia had 1,418 arch- 
bishops, 34,845 priests, 6,810 deacons, 42,371 psalm singers, 
and some 6,000 unofficial clergymen. The higher offices of 
the Church are open only to the ‘ Black,” or unmarried 
clergy, who in most cases are monks. This class stands 
mud; higher in every way than the White, or common 
clergy, altho in their cloisters they do nothing for litera- 
_ture or science, as many as eight or ten or even fourteen 
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B. NEWTON, D.D., Amoala, India. 
The Rev. EDWARD S. HUME, Bombay, India. 
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The Rev. A. TURNBULL, Darjeeling, India. 
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And they shall come from the cast, and from the west, 


and from the north, and from the south, and shall sit down 
in the kingdom of God.—Luke xiii, 29. 
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THE MISSION OUTLOOK IN NORTH INDIA. 





BY THE REV. C. B. NEWTON, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





To the casual observer the prospect may not be particu- 
larly hopeful. 

The insolence of Brahmanical claims seems undiminished. 
Caste is still merciless and outrageous. Mohammedan 
fanaticism is ready at any moment to burst out in devour- 
ing flames. 

But the casual observer is apt to be a superficial observer; 
and to missionaries who are most deeply interested in the 
question, the outlook is full of hope. In order to estimate 
fairly the extent and radical nature of the effects already 
produced by missions, it must be noted that Hinduism has 
two elements of great strength—namely, first, the sub- 
stratum of philosophical monotheism on which it rests; 
and, second, the all-pervading influence of its superstitious 
observances on the social life of its 190,000,000 votaries.. 
This serves like a strong cement to bind the structure with 
such effect that it is practically a solid rock. 

Mohammedanism, after twelve centuries of domination, 
succeeded, with its tremendous abrasive force of fire and 
steel, in grinding off particles and chipping off fragments, 
until we have 81,000,000 of Moslems as the result; but the 
great central mass was left intact and solid as ever. 

Christianity does not grind like that, but its divine truth 
is a powerful solvent, which penetrates the pores and crev- 
ices, and is now before our eyes producing a general disin- 
tegration of the rock. This is shown by the following 
among many facts which might be cited: 

1. The social atmosphere is charged with electricity, and 
‘ts flashes are often seen lighting up the dark landscape—in a 
fitful way, itis true; but then lightning flashes are always 
fitful. The vernacular papers are full of discussions on 
“social reform.’ The cement is losing its power to hold. 

2. There is a very considerable relaxation in the rigor of 
caste bondage. This is true both in regard to the scope of 
caste rules, and to the question of restoration when caste 
has been lost. 

It cost a man more than $100,000 to be reinstated after 
losing his caste, seventy or eighty years ago, and men were 
known to commit suicide because they failed to obtain res- 
toration on any terms. In recent years it has been pur- 
chased by a wealthy man, to the writer’s personal knowl- 
edge, for $300. Caste will be dear ata dollar after a while. 

8 There is a widespread revolt against the puerilities 
and impurities and frauds 9f the popular Hindu religion. 

The Arya Somajis an extensive association or sect of 
Hindus who have organized to effect a kind of Lutheran 





Reformation. They profess to throw overboard all the su- 
perstitions and polytheistic accretions of modern Hinduism 
and revert to the Veda, with its pure theism. These con- 
stitute a wing of the Hindu army who, finding the outworks 
of their position untenable, have retreated to the inner cit- 
adel. They hate Christianity and oppose our mission work 
with special virulence; but we do not mind that. They are 
helping us by disintegrating Hinduism. 
Another great and important schism is that of the 
Brahmos. This sect is far in advance of the Aryas, 
The Brahmos are eclectics, placing the Veda and the Bible 
onapar. It is true they also regard the writings of Chan- 
ning and Theodore Parker as being equally inspired with 
the Bible; but we expect them to get over this. They have 
the Bible and read it, and we do not fear the competition 
of the other books. A branch of the Brahmo Somaj, known 
as “ Progressive,” has already advanced far in the right 
direction. A leading member, the editor of one of their 
papers, delivered a lecture by invitation to the students of 
the Lahore Mission College last winter, and plainly 
avowed his faith in Christ as the only Savior of men. 
Again, there exists a very interesting movement, which 
may be called indigenous, among the villages in the Ledi- 
ana district. A sect has sprung up within a few years, 
which now numbers some 2,000 members and is steadily 
growing. They call themselves ‘‘Sat Sangat,” or the True 
Brotherhood. They hold to the Bible and abjure all hea- 


| then superstitions. 


Other movements more or less similar could be mentioned 
if space permitted, but enough has been said to show that 
the venerable system of Hinduism is crumbling away. 
The religion of the Gospel is slowly but surely taking its 
place. 

The increase of the Ghristian population in ten years has 
been sixty-five per cent., while the heathen population has 
grown only eleven per cent. 

There are now 2,000,000 of native Christians in India. At 
the same rate of progress, there will be 24,000,000 in fifty 
years, and 299,000,000 in one hundred years. 

It is manifest, however, that the present serious obsta- 
cles to a change of religion will diminish as the movement 
becomes more general and popular, and hence we may ex- 
pect the rate of increase to be accelerated. 

Have we not reason to think the outlook a hopeful one? 

Monroe, N. Y., March, 1892. 


And as ye go preach, saying, The kingdom of’ Heaven 
is at hand.—Matt. x, 7. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND THE 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD S. HUME, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








American politics are affecting the educated Hindus not 
alittle. They are longing for a greater share in the gov- 
ernment of their country, and attribute naturally the suc- 
cess of the United States to its being a free and independent 
nation. Two years ago, when the Indian National Con- 
gress met in Bombay, aside from missionaries, there were 
but three Europeans who took any part in it. One of 
these was the well-known infidel, Bradlaugh, who has since 
died. He went out from England for the express purpose 
of being present at that great popular gathering, and was 
received by the natives with most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions, because, being a European and a member of Parlia- 
ment, he still took a lively interest in their affairs. The 
missionaries who identified themselves with the Congress, 
did so because they were unwilling to leaveit entirely to 
infidels of Mr. Bradlaugh’s stamp to pose as the only Eu- 
ropean friends personally associated with a movement of 
such national interest to the people of India. 

That Congress is made up of representative men, who 
meet for the purpose of formulating and of bringing to the 
notice of the Imperial Government the desires of the peo- 
ple for a larger share in the government of their own coun- 
try. Contrary to expectations, it has done much to fur- 
ther the interests of the native Christians. Less than ten 
years ago the Christians in Ahmadnagar had to be pro- 
tected by Government in the enjoyment of their rights to 
draw water from the public wells in that city, but now of 
thirty delegates sent from that district to the Congres six 
were native Christians and two were missionaries. If there 
were thesame proportion of Christians to the whole popu- 
lation, there would be in that single district of Ahmadna- 
gar nearly 200,000 Christians. Of the eight hundred dele- 
gates to the Congress which met in December last, sixty 
were Christians. Following that proportion there ought 
to be 22,000,000 native Christians in India to-day. Would 
to God that there were! 

The meeting convened in Ahmadnagar for the purpose 
of appointing delegates to the congress, was held on a week 
day instead of on the Sabbath, as was at first proposed, in 
order to meet the convenience of the Christians. At the 
earnest request of Hindus and Mohammedans that meeting 
was presided over by a missionary who, at the close of the 
meeting, had such an opportunity of addressing a widely 
intelligent audience as any Christian man might envy, and 
such a hearing as is seldom obtainable at political gather- 
ings in this Christian land. The leaders in this movement 
see that their only hope lies in their uniting all their forces. 
So long as the various Hindu sects, Mohammedans, Par- 
sees, Jains, Buddhists, Jews and Christians act on inde- 
pendent lines, so long will political advancement be utterly 
impossible. Moved by this incentive the Christian, who 
was lately called ‘ the defiled,” is now invited to sit on the 
platform and to enjoy with his Hindu and Mohammedan 
neighbors all the responsibilities and honors of the Nation- 
al Congress. 

All this goes to prove that the cities, at least in conserv- 
ative India, are not so fast asleep as some suppose. If we 
as Christians expect to have a part in forming the new 
character which that land is assuming, we have no time to 
lose. 





Auburndalé, Mass., March, 1892. 


All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.—John vi, 37. 


THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH INDIA. 





BY THE REV. J. W. CONKLIN, 
Missionary of the Reformed Church of America. 





If we had to pay fifteen dollars for a barrel of flour and 
fifty cents for a pound of beef; if nearly all farming and 
gardening shodld cease for nine months or a year, and the 
hired laborers be left without work and wages, we could 
begin to realize the present condition of large portions of 
South India. A serious famine prevails there. It is not 
yet as general nor severe as that of 1876~-’78; but rain has 
been very deficient for two years, and the price of food has 
more than doubled. The Government does much to help 
the hungry with relief works and food kitchens, and facili- 
ties for transporting grain are much better than fifteen 
years ago; but there are thousands of people who are forced 
to live on one poor meal aday. The little caildren suffer 
terribly; there will be a large death rate among them. I 
arrived in India in 1881 and upon getting into the work 
soon noticed, among the poorer classes in the villages, a 
marked scarcity of children from three to seven years of 
age; it was caused by Geaths resulting from the previous 
famine. 

How will this condition of things affect the missionary’s 
work and the growth of Christ’s kingdom there? 

Much depends upon how closely the missionary follows 
Christ in his methods with the hungry. If he attempts to 
make proselytes directly by filling stomachs, he may get a 
crowd of nominal Christians; but they will be mostly 
worthless, and a hindrance to his future peace and success; 
but if be uses all the means at his command to give food or 
remunerative labor to the starving multitudes uncondi- 
tionally, he will sow the real seed. of the Kingdom, some of 
which will fall upon good ground; and the future harvest 
will be abundant and well winnowed. 

Christianity has made a record in India as a religion of 
love and mercy. As one of our missionaries expressed it, 
“We have got to live up to that or lose ground.”’ 

Friends in our own Church have given more than two 
thousand dollars to help their missionaries live up to the 
‘record,’ which is also the example of the Master. 

It is a little too early to write comprehensively of the 
most recent growth in mission work in this region. Com- 
plete reports of the ingatherings of 1891 have not yet 
reached us. The returns of the Government of India 
decennial census, taken last year, I am waiting for far 
more anxiously than a Democrat for the last census of 
New York City. Some one who has seen an advance sheet, 
reports that the native Christians in the Punjab have in- 
creased four hundred per cent. Every straw that comes 
my way shows that the wind is blowing “fair” for the 
progress of our dear religion. In the Baptist Telugu field 
the baptisms last year were numbered by tens of thousands. 
Just to the westward, in Cuddapah and Gooty, the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society (Congrega- 
tional) have been reaping a large harvest from a class 
of people socially a grade higher than most of those gath- 
ered by Dr. Clough and his fellow-workers. The number 
I have not seen stated; but a committee from without was 
sent to this mission to report to the Home Board, and it 
recommended that six missionaries, eighteen catechists 
and sixty teachers are needed as an additional force to care 
for the new converts. 

One of our Arcot missionaries recently baptized forty-six 
during ashort tour. The Rev. J. C. Perkins, of the Madura 
Mission, reports 400 new confessors of the faith in his sta- 
tion. These are facts from which each reader may make 
his own outlook. Mine is perspective, rather than pros- 
pective. But never, it seems to me, has the near future 
been more hopeful, if the Church here enables her agents 
there to seize the opportunities at hand. 

New York, March, 1892. 








Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth 
the curtains of their habitations; spare not, lengthen thy 
cords and strengthen thy stakes.—Isa. liv, 2 


THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS, 





BY THE REV. A. TURNBULL, M.A., B.D., 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland. 





AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD. 





I have to record what for these missions—the only Prot- 
estant missions in this field—a very important step for- 
ward. It is the opening of, architecturally, owr first 
church. Hitherto all our “churches” have been school- 
rooms or huts; but now, at Kalimpong, on November Ist, 
1891, a church in the American and European sense has 
been formally set apart as a house of God. It is the first 
Christian temple ever erected for the natives in this part of 
India, and it is as fine a building as any of those they see 
their Enropean fellow-Christians using. It is no longer 
the case that while Europeans, Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists worshiped in substantial, handsome edifices of 
stone and lime, with spire and dome and pinnacle, the 
native Christian worshiped only in humble huts or obscure 
chambers. These now possess at least one temple worthy 
for their God to place his name there. The event is one 
not only of encouragement for the Christians, but of vis- 
ible impression on the non-Christians. it has given a per- 
fectly sensible impetus and abiding momentum to the 
whole work of the missions. On the day of the opening, 
when seven hundred Christians, including a few European 
Government people and tea planters, and as many Hindus, 
etc.,as could get in were present, Mr. Graham, the mis- 
sionary, baptized one hundred and thirty-four converts, 
by far the largest number at one time in the history of the 
Missions. ‘To see the young people get baptized was not 





so surpricing;but when the old gray-haired folks came 
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forward, with a look on their faces showing how keenly 
they realized what they were doing, I could not keep back 
the tears,” was the remark of a tea planter present. A 
wonderful movement is in course in the whole of that part 
of the field of which the new church is the conspicuous 
center, and the heathen population is promising to turn 
Christian en masse. 

I should add that the church is a memorial church—in 
memory of the Rev. William Macfarlane, M.A.,who founded 
these missions in 1870, and died at Kalimpong, in 1887, from 
the rupture of a blood-vessel in the brain, through over- 
fatigue, aged 47. The foundation stone was laid near by 
Mr. Macfarlane’s grave in February, 1890, by the Rev. Dr. 
Herdman, of Melrose, Scotland. The opening took place, 
as already said, on November ist, 1891; but the building 
is incomplete, as it still wants its tower and bells, for 
which money is being rapidly raised. The length of 
the interior is sixty-nine and a half feet, and the breadth 
thirth-seven and a half. The hight of the side walls above 
the plinth is twenty feet, and of the end walls to the top of 
the gable, forty-three feet. The walls are of stone and 
lime, and two and a half feet thick. It is a good, solid, 
Scotch achievement. Total, cost £1,500, more or less. 

Darjeeling, January, 1892. 


Then Peter said unto them, Repent and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins.—Acts ii, 38. 


LAST YEAR’S WORK AT ONGOLE, 





BY THE REV. J. HEINRICHS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

1. Evangelistic.—All workers have increased in numbers 
during the year. The corps of twenty-one ordained and 
twenty-two unordained preachers, besides sixty-seven lay 
helpers and thirty-eight Bible women, carried the glad 
tidings of salvation to the nearly 500 villages and 500,000 
people of this field. Their work was crowned with abun- 
dant success, for 2,140 persons were added to our numbers by 
baptism. These and the thousands baptized before, must 
now be gathered into New Testament Churches where they 
can be taught to observe whatsoever he has commanded 
us. We welcome, therefore, the arrival of three new mis- 
sionaries, as well as the intelligence of more coming. 

' About forty preachers, teachers, pupils and Bible women 
have gone out every Sunday afternoon to the adjacent vil- 
lages and bazaars of Ongole. They all report good attention 
and a cordial reception by the caste people of themselves and 
their message. Divine worship is conducted in over one 
hundred places of this field every Sunday by the preachers 
and teachers conjointly. Zenana work has been commenced 
onasmall scale during the year. The number of colpor- 
ters has not grown. Three are employed by this mission, 
and one by the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. Their 
monthly reports of sales of Scriptures and tracts are very 
encouraging. We provide each preacher and helper with 
tracts to be distributed gratuitously if they cannot be 
sold. ‘The Sunday-school in Ongole has an average attend- 
ance of about 500 children and grown people. The study 
of the International Sunday-School Lessons, and the recital 
of the prescribed number of Bible verses have been pursued 
with commendable zeal. We rejoice to note some progress 
in our Sunday collections ever since we introduced sys- 
tematic giving as a part of our Christian service to God. 

2. Educational.—The number on the rolls at the begin- 
ning of the year wads 148. Of this number 113 were Chris- 
tian boys and the rest Hindus and Mohammedans. Others 
were added, and the number on the rolls at the end of the 
term was 200. The average attendance was 180. About 80 
came from the rival Hindu High School, which was obliged 
to close. : . 

The Girls’ Boarding School. A total of 136 pupils were 
taught by three male and five female teachers. Of these 
118 are boarders, the rest day scholars. The school teaches 
up to the sixth class or second form. A large number of 
these girls were married during the year, and nine were 
baptized. 

The Boys’ Boarding School numbers 95 boarders and 
42 day scholars. It has three Hindu and four Christian 
teachers. Nineteen boys succeeded in passing the upper 
primary examination, and 9 were sent to the Seminary. 

The three Caste Girls’ Schools number 248 pupils and 9 
teachers. Oneschool teaches up to the sixth class, or fourth 
form, and the other two up to the fifth class. 

The eight hamlet schools have 284 mixed pupils and 7 
teachers. Nine of the children were baptized. 

The village school-teachers number now 304; most of 
them have been trained in the institutions before named, 
and many have received a seminary and normal school 
training in addition. 

We have now three of our own Christian young men ap- 
pointed by Government as village school supervisors. 
These are able young men whose ability has been publicly 
recognized. Two work in the Ongole field and one in 
Vioukonda. 

Ongole, January, 1892. 





This Jesus whom I preach wnto you is Christ.—Acts xvii, 
13. : 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE HINDUS TOWARD MIS- 
SIONARIES. 





BY THE REV. JOHN S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





While there is much opposition to mission work on the 
part of the Hindus and some unfriendly feeling, there is 
still a sincere regard and much friendliness on the part of 
many. One evidence of it has just come to hand in the 
following petition from the residents of Tirupuvanam to 
the mission secretary. : 

Tirupuvanam district was formed into a station and a 
missionary appointed to reside there as far back as 1838, 





————— 


Between that year and the year 1883 it was occupied by 
Messrs. Crane, Muzzy, Taylor, Little, Chester, Penfield, W. 
Tracy and J. E. Tracy. But for the past eight years the 
mission has had no man available to put there,and not even 
money enough to keep the bungalow in repair. 

This will explain the petition: 

“Po the presence of the most honored and highly exalted 
mission secretary. The petition which we, the residents of 
the town of Tirupuvanam in the zamindary of Sivaganga, 
have humbly written and signed. 

“1, Tirupuvanam town is in the splendid taluk of Tirupu- 
vanam, and that is a part of the Sivaganga zamindary. 
The town is near the Veigei River and a central station of 
the public highway; it has abundance of water and 
strength of soil, and is thickly settled; andit is therefore 2 
wealthy and important and desirable place. 

“2. Altho this town is now so thickly settled and rich, a 
long while ago its people used to be uncivilized, rude, un- 
educated and barbarous. It wasin the reign of the present 
righteous Government that the most honored and exalted 
benevolent society of the American mission, knowing that 
the citizens of the aforesaid Tirupuvanam were barbarous, 
and desiring to promote their welfare, erected in this 
healthy central station a bungalow and other buildings 
and sent missionaries to reside there. From that time on 
the people have, by education and the moral excellence of 
the missionaries, reformed and become civilized and pros- 
perous. But now for ten years, as there has been no 
missionary here, the town has become like a place without 
aking;the bungalow and other buildings have gone to ruin, 
and the people are in danger of retrograding to their former 
barbarous condition. 

**3. As this important town is on the public highway, itis 
a convenient central station for many of the highest class, 
like the English gentlemen, to break their journey. 
It contains a police station, a post office, and a taluk 
treasury of the zamindary; a sub-registrar’s office has also 
been placed here. The local government knows well that 
Tirupuvanam is a most important and a central station, 
and has established a sanitary union to make it more pros- 
perous, and has thereby increased its fame. And now they 
have established here a third-class magistrate’s office. 

“4. And now, after having spent Rs. 40,000 in such a place 
for the erection of a bungalow and all the other buildings, 
to leave only a catechist and his friends, and to have no 
missionary atall! It is like a palace without a king. 

“5, Therefore, we beseech the benevolent American mis- 
sion society to bestow fullness of grace on this great official 
center, viz., Tirupuvanam, and send an honored mission- 
ary to be always here and bestow upon it education and 
honor and civilization in large measure.” 

This petition is signed by 160 persons,-nearly all being 
Hindus, but a few being Mohammedans. Having occu- 
pied that station for so many years and gathered a church 
of nearly 100 members, with 342 adherents scattered in 
eighteen villages round about, it would seem as if the mis- 
sion scarcely ought to leave this call unheeded. And yet 
at no time since it was vacated have we had sufficient men 
to spare one for Tirupuvanam. We have now four vacan- 
cies that must be filled before we Gan think of Tiru- 
puvanam. 

We are thankful that three new men are on their way, 
and hope they will fill as many of the vacancies after they 
shall have learned the language of the people. Now, if 
two more will come we may be able to send one to accept 
this invitation. If any one who reads the petition, feels 
like offering himself for this place, I have no doubt that 
the Lord will open the way by providing others for other 
stations, for him to go and doa blessed work. 

Madura, India. 





For I determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.—I Cor. ii, 2. 


A FIELD FOR GREAT PREACHERS. 


BY THE REV. J. C. R. EWING, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








While it is still true in India as elsewhere that the mis 
sionary who seeks to work among the great mass of the 
people must acquire the vernacular, it is also true here as 
nowhere else that the preacher of the Gospel upon his 
arrival in the country finds himself face to face with a mul- 
titude of people to whom his English speech is perfectly 
intelligible. The importance of special effort on behalf of 
this most intelligent and influential of two classes of the 
Indian people can scarcely be overestimated. In all the 
larger cities of the country great audiences of English- 
speaking Hindus and Mohammedans can be gathered to 
listen to distinctly Christian addresses, and can be drawn 
together again and again, providing those conditions exist 
which alone suffice to attract and interest large numbers 
of people in Western countries. 

Numerous travelers, while merely passing through these 
cities, have addressed audiences which, on account of their 
size and capacity to appreciate what was said, have ranked 
ever after in the mind of the travelers among the wonders 
of this wonderful land. A notable instance is the unmis- 
takable success of Dr. Pentecost’s mission. 

Shall he be followed by others? It would, of course, be a 
mistake to assume that every successful American pastor 
would succeed here; but that some might do great things 
in the direction indicated does not admit of doubt. 

Their work would not be followed at once by the break- 
ing up of the great fabric of Hinduism and the acceptance 
of Jesus as Savior by the people en masse; many more 
blows will have to be struck. What we want is that some 
of those master hands come face to face with this great mass 
of educated unbelief, armed with their rich culture, per- 
suasive eloquence, and, above all, the gift of power from on 
high. The people will listen, and from among them some 
will be brought definitely to accept Christ, while others 
will be led toa point whence the full recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the truth is notremote. A large proportion of 
the class referred to are not ignorant of the Bible; many 





of them, indeed, are very familiar with the facts of the 
Christian system. 

That they must either abandon all religion or accept 
Christianity is widely admitted A Hindu preacher, a 
Bachelor of Arts and late Vice President of the Benares 
Shastric Club, recently addressed to the writer a letter for 
insertion in The True Light (a Christian paper for edu- 
cated non-Christians). In that letter he said : 

“I am amissionary of the Hindu religion, and have been 
preaching for a verylong numberof years. With all my experi- 
ence about Hinduism and the feelings of the people toward it, | 
can safely and authoritatively state that Hinduism will not stand 
longer. . . . Tho it may seem to many of my countrymen 
and co-religionists as a great wonder, I must tell you, Messrs, 
Editors, that I am not now far from Christ, and that a time 
is not far distant-which shall make me a follower of the Sanc- 
tus Sanctorum; I mean the Christ Jesus of Nazareth.” 

These people are emotional, and very open to appeals to 
the deeper feelings of the human heart. The preacher who 
can succeed in winning their confidence and sympathy 
will find the way fully open to present, with every prospect 
of rich results, the great truths concerning -God and man, 
as applicable to the personal circumstances of his hearers. 
Some one recently said: ‘‘ What India needs to-day is an 
Apostle Paul.” “We think that we can appreciate the in- 
fluence that might be exerted by one from among the 
people themselves, specially equipped as was that Apostle. 
But in the meanwhile these bright young men by thou- 
sands are ranging themselves in antagonism to all that 
claims thecharacter of revelation. The task of leading 
them to Christ is one which might well command the 
highest talent and Christian consecration of the Church. 

Lahore. India, February 3d. 1892. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 
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Nore.—This table includes Burma, Assam and Ceylon. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada also has a mission, but it is im- 
possible to separate its statistics in the general summary. There 
are also a number of individual undertakings and some organiza- 
tions not included. 

Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me.—Mal. iii, 1. 


JAPAN. 
INDICATIONS FROM JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








THE Roman Catholics are slowly winning their way to 
power again in Japan, notwithstanding the prejudice which 
still attaches to them because of their action somany years 
ago when they were expelled from the country. Their in- 
creased power has recently been indicated by the establish- 
ment of a hierarchy in Japan, and this, it is said, after con- 
sultation with the Government. Tt illustrates the liberal- 
ity of the Government toward all religions that no objec- 
tion was made to this important step; so now we have Arch- 
bishop Osouf, of Tokio, besides a Bishop of Hokodate. 
Bishop of Osaka and Bishop of Nagasaki. Before this it 
has been the custom of the Church to appoint bishops to 
see where there was work to do in former years, but where 
now there was no need of their services and then to allow 
them to become vicar apostles to Japan. A great deal of 
zeal and self-denial has been manifest among the Catholics 
of Japan such as has marked their work in other countries. 

The Buddhist priests are making strong efforts to secure 
the election as members of the New Diet of those who are 
friendly to their religion. They are, however, receiving 
severe rebukes through the vernacular press. The 
Kokumin Shimbun declares that the interference of 
Buddhists or any other religionists in politics is a danger- 
ousthing. Says the above mentioned paper: 

“If you are bent on annihilating your influence as religious 
teachers you cannot do better than take part in politics, andif, on 
the contrary, you wish to retain the influence which you now 
possess you must stand aloof from politics.” 


There is strong suspicion that the Buddhists, or at least 
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many of them, are willing to purchase the favor of the Gov- 
ernment by supporting its candidates in the election. 

As an indication of the growth of the temperance move- 
ment in Japan, it may be noted that frequently notices are 
inserted in the secular press to the effect that the under- 
signed has resolved from this time forth to drink no more 
sake, the national liquor of Japan. The purpose of this 
notice is to give information to friends and acquaintances 
of the resolve and thus to avoid being urged to drink on 
alloceasions. The wearing of badges by members of the 
temperance societies aids in the same way. Politeness in 
the Japanese requires a repeated urging to drink even 
when one at first says he does not wish to, and then polite- 
ness dictates a respect for the host’s request. If one can 
point to a badge of a temperance society, however, it re- 
lieves him from further importunity and explains his true 
position on the sake question, as he could not politely do in 
a friend’s house without reflecting upon his friend. The 
provision of sake on all occasions renders the temptations 
very numerous to which one is subjected who wishes to ab- 
stain. 


Tny throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; the scepter of 
thy kingdom is a right scepter.—Psa. xlv, 6. 


MISSION SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The schools in which missionaries are working are of 
various kinds. Schools for each sex, schools which give only 
a rudimentary education, schools which give a more ex- 
tended course of study and may perhaps be called colleges, 
theological schools, kindergarten training schools and 
nurses’ schools. There may also be made a division into 
schools founded and managed by missionaries (now very 
few); schools founded and aided financially by missions, 
but managed by Japanese with more or less co-operation 
of missionaries, and schools founded by Japanese Chris- 
tians and receiving no aid from the mission except the 
services of the missionaries who teach in them. Schools of 
the third class have seemed to appeal especially loudly to 
the missions as furnishing a splendid opportunity, and al- 
most an ideal co-operation. Several were started some 
years ago, when there was a large demand for instruction 
in English, and prospered for a time, securing in a few 
cases the interest of prominent men who were not -them- 
selves Christians. The result has been sal disappoint- 
ment in some cases, and the plan of carrying on a Chris- 
tian school with reliance on the aid of non-Christians is 
now in bad repute. Where the schools, belonging mostly 
to the second class, were founded entirely on genuine 
Christian zeal and devotion, there has been no such disap- 
pointment; but the lack of sufficie:t financial resources 
is proving a severe trial now that pupils are scarcer, and 
it remains to be seen how many of them will endure. 

The difficulties are much the same here as at home. 
Japanese students have a lively sense of their ability to 
run the school, and are ready to demand changes in the 
curriculum or faculty or rules of the school, the not grant- 
ing of which is followed by their instant withdrawal. But 
such difficulties or dangers, and such others as that an 
unchristian teacher may neutralize the good influence of 
the school, or that intellectualism may drive out living 
faith and earnest piety, are no reasons for rejecting edu- 
cation as a branch of missionary work. 

More to the point is the criticism that schools are liable 
to absorb time and strength which should. be given to 
direct evangelistic work. As long as the resources of the 
missionary societies are so limited, there is danger that the 
absorption of any considerable amount of strength in 
teaching will prevert the mission from improving the op- 
portunities open to it in more direct work. It is to be re- 
membered that a school once begun cannot be neglected, 
else it will lose public confidence and come to an end. 
Hence, when, as not infrequently happens, sickness or other 
cause brings a pinch and there are not enough workers to 
do the work that was planned for, it is likely to be the 
general work that suffers; for the schools must be kept 
going at all hazards. Another is that teaching will inter- 
fere with study of the language of the country and present 
a great temptation to think that there is not so very much 
need of mastering Japanese if one can do so much work in 
English. A difficulty which is keenly felt just now 
is that of getting scholars to fill the schools. Four or five 
years ago the difficulty was rather to make room for the 
scholars who came crowding in; now there is room and to 
spare, not only in Christian schools but in all private 
schools. It is party due to the fact that the rage to learn 
English a few years ago was abnormal and could not be ex- 
pected to continue, and partly to the competition of the 
Government institutions and the brighter hopes which they 
can hold out to their graduates. 

The necessity, however, of having some schools is evi- 
dent from the fact that without them there would be few 
or no candidates for the full course of the theological 
schools. Inacountry of so much education as Japan we 
must have some ministers who are somewhat thoroughly 
educated, and without our schools we cannot get them. 
Moreover, many young men who have been educated in 
these schools are holding important positions (as teachers, 
for example), and doing*most valuable Christian work. 
Many young people, too, have been not only educated but 
brought to Christ in them, and thus they have been a con- 
stant nursery for the Church. If educated pastors are 
needed, so also most certainly are educated young women 
to be their wives. In such a country as Japan, too, the 
indirect influence of the schools in winning respect for 
Christianity among intelligent men is no small thing. 
And lastly,the importance attached to Christian schools by 
such earnest men as Dr. Neesima speaks highly for the value 
of their work. Therefore, we conclude that we must have 
schools, and good schools, but must beware of overdoing 
this branch of our work. 


ioto, Japan, February, 1892. 











Therefore they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the Word.—Acts viii, 4. 


HOW GOD ANSWERS PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. F. G. HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








From June 21st to 28th of last year special meetings were 
held in the Baptist churches throughout Japan, to pray for 
a special outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all Christian 
workers in Japan, and that God would manifest his 
power graciously in this land. Not only so, but on June 
28th multitudes of God’s children in America and China 
and other lands united in earnest prayer to God that he 
would grant a special manifestation of the Holy Spirit’s 
power in Japan, Since that time countless prayers from 





earnest, believing hearts have been ging up to the great 
Hearer and Answerer of prayer, that the power of the Holy 
Spirit might come down upon Japan, and upon all Chris. 
tian workers, native or foreign. And we know that God 
has surely heard, and is surely answering each and every 
prayer that has gone up from a loving, believing heart. 
Perhaps it will strengthen the faith of God’s faithful ones, 
and encourage them to persevere in beseeching God’s bless- 
ing upon Japan, to hear that the Holy Spirit is working 
upon the hearts of the Japanese, and that the signs of such 
working are many and significant. Never have the native 
churches been so imbued with the spirit of prayer; never, 
at least since my coming to Japan, have prayer-meetings 
been made nearly so prominent a feature of worship as at 
present. Japanese Christians seem to be coming to realize 
the spiritual character of Christianity, that not by might, 
nor by power, but by the Holy Spirit, is Japan to be evan- 
gelized. But, asa concrete fact is oftentimes more asser- 
tive and convincing than an abstract statement of opinion, 
I wish moreespecially at this time to speak briefly concern- 
ing a somewnat unusual ingathering into the Yokohama 
Baptist church. On the evening of Friday, December 18th, 
the members of the Baptist church in Yokohama assem- 
bled to hear the expression of faith in Christ from those 
who desired to be baptized and unite with the church. 
Fourteen came to confess their new-born faith and ask for 
baptism. Now,among the Telugu churches fourteen can- 
didates for baptism may be no unusual number, unless, 
peradventure, it should be an unusually small number; 
but in Japan it is an unusually large numbet. But a 
more unusual feature of this occasion was the character of 
those desiring baptism. One was an old man of eighty- 
five, another his granddaughter, one was a little girl of 
about eight, and there were four other little girls, rang- 
ing from nine to twelve. It was an experience not soon 
to be forgotten to hear the old man, tottering under the 
weight of more than fourscore years, and the child, to 
whom life is but beginning, telling how the same hope 
and joy had come into their hearts, and how the same 
Savior had redeemed them. Baptists of America, pray on, 
and let your faith be strengthened by the knowledge that 
God is hearing and answering your prayers. 
Yokohama, January 8th, 1892, ¢ 





And this Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness unto all nations: and then shall 
the end come.,—Matt. xxiv, 14. 


CHINA. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE MISSIONARY FORCE, 
AND ALSO THE FORCE OF THE MISSIONA- 
RIES, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL EXPENSE. 


BY THE REV. T. P. CRAWFORD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








DRIVEN on by the spirit of the age, by impatience and an 
irresistible demand for immediate results, modern mission- 
aries have been tempted to invert the divine order and to 
place the material before the spiritual, an outward profes- 
sion before the inward new birth. In this way a great 
shell of external Christianity has been built up without 
the reality or living germ, sustained by foreign money. 
Putting all Protestant denominations together, I would 
say that two-thirds of all the money contributed by them 
for foreign missions is being consumed in the support of 
this outward shell of Christianity. The demand is still 
increasing; it has already gone beyond the supply, and a 
return to the divine order is imperative. The work of 
evangelization has yet to be done, the seeds of the spiritual 
kingdom have yet to be sown in heathen lands before the 
harvest of converted souls can be gathered in. No use for 
the Church and the missionaries to shut their eyes to these 
facts or to deceive themselves with false hopes. The hea- 
then cannot be brought to Christ in this way. It must be 
done by the preaching of the Gospel accompanied by the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit upon their individ- 
ual hearts. 

All other methods and adjuncts but hiuder progress. 
They should therefore be laid aside, and the vast amount of 
funds now expended on them should be devoted to the direct 
and scriptural work of evangelization. By so doing 
Christendom will be able to increase the present missionary 
foree, I should say, full threefold without calling on the 
churches for additional contributions. Shall it not bedone 
without delay? 

Again, the spiritual force of the missionaries now in the 
field would be increased another threefold by relieving 
them from the care of these extraneous ‘‘ methods and ad- 
juncts.”” It is a crushing burden upon their time, mind 
and strength, greatly disqualifying them for their Jegiti- 
mate work. After an experience of forty years on the field 
I do not hesitate to say that, if the missionaries abroad 
were freed from the care of these “‘ external adjuncts,” and 
if the money now expended upon these things were devoted 
to supporting fresh recruits, the missionary force and the 
force of the missionaries for the world’s conversion td 
Christ would together be increased at least sixfold without 








additional expense to the churches. The time has come. 





Shall it not be done? The Gospel first, middle and last. 
Evangelization must come to the front. Christ the way, 
the truth and the life! 

Chefu, January, 1892. 


The kingdom of God is like aven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.—Luke xiii, 21 


NEEDS OF THE HEATHEN. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


1.-They need to have a better knowledge of Western sci- 
ence. 

2. They need to understand the practical value of modern 
inventions and discoveries. 

8. In order to understand Western civilization they need 
a knowledge of its history and growth, and of the part 
Christianity has had in its formation. 

4, They need a thorough understanding of Christianity, 
practically and doctrinally; its source and growth, its laws 
and evidences, its aims and the hope it offers to the be- 
liever. 

5. They need afew godly men and women of the most 
sterling character, broad education and thorough conse- 
cration, to teach them these things. 

6. They need a thoroughly consecrated and intelligent 
native ministry, able both by their words and their lives to 
set forth the teachings of Christ. Heathen must be con- 
verted by converted heathen. 

7%. In order to the accomplishment of these ends they need 
schools of all grades, from primary to university. Primary 
schools ought to be established in every Christian commu- 
nity, conducted, by well-educated natives, on Christian 
principles. The brightest and best pupils from these pri- 
mary schools ought to be encouraged to enter college, 
where they could prepare for teaching, medical or minis- 
terial work—the three great evangelistic agencies. 

8. They need a church wherever there is a little company 
of believers who are willing to aid, either by funds or labor, 
in building a church. Some of our Christians are asking 
for churches, and offering to do all the work except that 
requiring skilled labor. These churches could be used for 
school purposes during the week and religious services on 
Sabbath. 

9. They need to have their brethren in America under- 
stand these things; not merely know about them, but ac- 
tually understand them in such a way as to send checks 
and orders to have these churches built, these schools 
opened, these teachers and preachers educated, and Christ 
preached by the Chinese in such a way as to establish his 
kingdom in their country and hearts. 

Peking University, January 9th, 1892. 











For the vision is yet for an appointed time, but at the 
end it shall speak and not lie; tho it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.—Hab. ii, 3. 


TURKEY. 
NEEDS IN EASTERN TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. G. C. RAYNOLDS, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THREE consecutive months of almost continuous jour- 
neying have afforded me unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing both the general state of the country and the condition 
of missionary affairs through a large part of the field occu- 
pied by the Eastern Turkey mission. 

The impression received as to the material condition of 
the people has been far from favorable. If the head of 
this Empire, who is credited with a real desire to elevate 
and benefit his subjects, could only travel incognito 
through the provinces and see their condition as we are 
able to see it, instead of always being obliged to see and 
hear through prejudiced and interested eyes and ears, it 
might be hoped that the condition of the Empire might be 
improved and that many abuses might be corrected. 

As regards the missionary work, the impression received 
was that in all our fields the earnest, faithful labor of the 
missionaries was rendered much less effective than it 
might be by the paucity of efficient native laborers. Even 
Harpiit, with its theological seminary, college, and well- 
filled high schools for both sexes, reports churches of long 
standing languishing for lack of pastors and preaching 
places neglected because preachers are not to be found, and 
still the number of students applying for admission to 
the Theological Seminary is lamentably small and insuffi- 
cient, and even the number of those desiring to complete a 
college course is diminishing. One great reason for this 
state of things is the strong desire of many to emigrate to 
America. While, in one view of the case, we cannot blame 
these poor oppressed people for seeking a freer clime and 
more congenial home, yet those who are Jaboring for the 
moral and spiritual elevation of the Armenian race can 
but realize that the hope of effecting this elevation for that 
part of the race remaining here is greatly diminished by 
the departure of those whose advance in education and 
intelligence would fit them to become efficient laborers for 
their countrymen. It certainly seems essential to the 
general elevation of the people here, that a sufficient num- 
ber of able and educated young men and women should be 
found, possessed of so much of the spirit of the Master as 
to be willing to accept the self-denial involved in consecrat- 
ing themselves to work for their fellows. It is a univer- 
sally recognized principle that foreigners, in the nature of 
the case, can only serve as leaders and-guides in elevating 
any people. The great work must be done by earnest and 
faithful laborers from among themselves. 

Another thing that forces itself upon the attention 
of the observer is the general lack of warm spiritual 
life arnong the Protestant churches. So far as 
I have observed, the missionaries universally feel 
this and long for a change in this regard. One 





of the causes for this is the feeling of hopelessness as 
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to any improvement in social and financial conditions. It 
i; almost universal, especially in the villages, when people 
are urged to seek religious things to represent themselves 
as so poor and oppressed that it is impossible to obey the 
Lord. They are prone to think that neither the promises 
nor the commands of the Bible are for them. So, instead 
of seeking what their duty and privilege may be, in the 
station where the Lord has placed them, they either give 
all their thought and attention to improving their condi- 
tion by emigration or other means, or else they settle 
down into a condition of stolid hopelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Kither condition is almost equally inimical to real 
spiritual progress. However much we seek to impress the 
truth that it is just such as they who need the consola- 
tions of religion, and that it was for just such as they that 
Christ came, the words fall upon their ears as idle tales. 
We missionaries need this baptism with power from on 
high. Some of our home friends seem to think there is 
something in the atmosphere missionaries breathe that 
necessarily keeps them in a state of high spirituality; but 
the missionary himself feels that it is just the other way. 
He finds that both positive and negative hindrances to 
growth in spirituality are numerous. Among these are the 
large amount of secular’work and the lack of means for 
spiritual culture such as are open to his brothers and his 
sisters at home. Think what a help you find in the great 
missionary meetings and other conventions, the summer 
schools, the meetings of associations and presbyteries, the 
Monday ministers’ meeting, the visits of evangelists, and 
other means which act as a spur to your spiritual life, and 
remember that these are all wanting in the missionary’s 
experience. He must be constantly giving out from his 
spiritual reservoir, with few means of replenishing on the 
human side. He needs the constant prayers of his more 
favored brethren at home, that the golden pipes may 
always be kept open to secure supplies from the divine 
olive trees. 
Van, December, 1891. 


That they all may be one as thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.—John xvii, 21. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTHERN SYRIA. 


BY THE REV. C. 8. SANDERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Our station at Aintab has only very lately been freed 


from all the drawbacks attending cholera. The disease it- 
self passed away soon, but quarantine was kept up a long 
time. Sporadic cases made this necessary. The vilayets 
around us kept a very strict quarantine against us, and 
in some of our outstations lying in those vilayets we have 
suffered, or, rather, our churches have, from lack of com- 
munication with our center. This is now past, and we can 
give cur undivided attention to our other plague—the 
locusts, or grasshoppers. Were any one in this region 
asked to define Paradise, the answer would very likely be: 
** 4 place free from locusts and cholera.”’ It is seven years 
since they first appeared. We hoped last year they had 
passed, but the outlook for this year is very bad. The 
country has been very much impoverished by them. 

The anniversary of the college fire found a much more 
suitable building erected in its place. The interior is far 
from completion, but the building is quite comfortable, 
even in its present condition. We have often complained 
of the Turkish Government. It gives us great pleasure to 
say that all through the rebuilding the Government has 
treated us with great courtesy, not troubling us in a single 
particular. 

Quite an interesting development has been taking place, 
the last month, in the Gregorian Armenian Church in 
this place. A former Protestant, once very prominent in 
our Church, a man of ability and vigor, was lately ordained 
priest. He began at once to make great changes, to read 
the Scriptures in modern Armenian, insist that the priests 
be paid from regular collections rather than be supported 
by the semi-beggarly methods usually in force, and most 
of all began to give great prominence to preaching. A re- 
form movement like this is very much to be desired. 
There is great opposition, however, already to these inno- 
vations; one of the leaders being very naturally the other 
priest. “This man is going to make us all Protestants,’ i; 
their complaint. I doubt, however, whether he has courage 
to take up the vital point in any real ref-rm. Saint wor- 
ship and worship of the Virgin are nearly things of the 
past. Pictures are disappearing; but my observation leads 
me to believe that in one point the Armerian Church is as 
unevangelical as ever, and until there is change in this re- 
spect any real spiritual life is impossible—i.e., the Church 
still holds the doctrine of transubstantiation fully; hence, 
faith, hope and love have little place, and real growth in 
grace is impossible. I doubt very much whether our friend 
will preach on this point, tho I have no dovbt he scouts the 
idea of any real change in the elements. The movement 
will be carefully watched and reported. 

Severek, January, 1892. 


Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eter- 
nal life: and they are they that testify of me.—John v, 39. 
COLPORTAGE IN THE LEVANT. 


BY THE REV. MARCELLUS BOWEN, 
Agent of the American Bible Society. 








The distribution work of the agency was for a long time 
carried on with the assistance of the various missions with 
which it was brought into relation. The agency availed 
itself of the mission colporters, and assumed a large pro- 
portion of the total expense of their support. The practi- 
cal direction of the colporters and the keeping of accounts 
were in the hands of the missionaries of the various sta- 
tions. This method is still in practice in Bulgaria and 
Egypt; but in Turkey various circumstances have com- 
bined to give the organization of the work a somewhat 





different shape. It has become an exclusively Bible work, 
carried on by native superintendents, and strictly Bible 
colporters, wholly supported by the Bible Society. A 
large district surrounding the capital both in European 
and Asiatic Turkey is superintended directly by the agency 
from Constantinople. But there are besides in European 
Turkey one Armenian superintendent with his depository 
and distributing center at Adrianople, and one Albanian, 
located at Salonica. This latter,in addition to his own 
language, uses fluently Bulgarian, Greek and English, and 
has also a fair knowledge of Turkish and French. These 
languages are all of service in the district under his 
charge. In Asia Minor there are four Greek superintend- 
ents stationed at Aleppo, Adana, Smyrna and Samsoon; 
also three Armenians stationed at Cesarea, Trebizond and 
Adabazar. Ali these superintendents, besides having 
charge of the central depository from which they also sup- 
ply the colporters, do extensive traveling in their various 
districts, stirring up and instructing the colporturs, 
studying the needs which they must strive to meet, attend- 
ing to any business which may arise in connection with 
government officials, and doing all in their power to ad_ 
vance the interests of the society. In the districts of Har- 
pit, Mardin and Mosul, the work, tho exclusively Bible 
work, is for the present under missionary superintendence. 
At Van, Erzeriim, Brisa and Cesarea, certain mission 
colporters are partly supported by the Bible agency, tho 
in these regions the Bible Society has also its own distinc- 
tive work in charge of itsown’men. In Syria the whole 
work of distribution as well as the printing of the Arabic 
Scriptures is under the care of a sub-agent of the Bible 


Society, who at present is Prof. H. Porter, of the Beirat_ 


College. 

The work of distribution is affected: (1) by shopkeepers, 
who purchase Bibles at a discount, and sell as they have 
opportunity in connection with their other business; (2) to 
some extent by the Young Men’s Christian Association; 
and (3) by traveling colporters. This last agency is by 
far the most important of all. These men go in every 
direction through the land, visiting cities, towns and vil- 
lages, transporting their books in wagons or on pack ani- 
mals. They travel winter and summer, and endure the 
greatest hardships. They are often bitterly persecuted by 
the people, and frequently arrested and imprisoned by 
Turkish officials. They are in a very important sense evan- 
gelists, explaining God’s Word according to their best 
ability, in remote places, years before the voice of the 
regularly constituted preacher or teacher could be heard 
there. Bible colportage is by no means to be reckoned 
least among the regenerating forces at work in the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Constantinople, January, 1892. 


The mountain of the house of the Lord shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains.—Micah, iv, 1. 


SYRIA. 


AMONG THE NUSAIRIYEH. 





BY MISS MATTIE R. WYLIE, 
Missionary of the Reformed Presbyverian Church. 





THE INDEPENDENT has several times mentioned diffi- 
culties with which missionaries in Turkey are having to 
contend. The mission in Latakia, Syria, has its share, al- 
tho its troubles have not been so serious as those of some 
others. The Governor is doing everything in his power to 
proselyte the Nusairiyeh. He takes special pains in 
places where there have been Protestant schools. Last 
autumn he sent for four of our teachers who are converts 
from the Nusairiyeh and told them they must quit teaching 
or speaking in the name of Jesus; that they must neither 
visit the Americans nor receive them into their houses. 
They answered him courteously, but firmly, that they 
would obey God rather than man, and they would look to 
him for help and protection. The Governor is a terrible 
oldman. .Heisaslave todrink. He is cruel, and when he 
is enraged will beat his victim most unmercifully. Then 
he does just as he pleases, paying no heed to the commands 
of his superiors. When complaint is made, the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople seems to favor him, else he would 
be removed from office. 

October 13th, 1891, he took possession by force of the 
mission house in one of the villages. The ground had 
been bought from one of the villagers, and the house 
built by the Protestants of the village and the premises 
given by them to the mission. He returned both house 
and lot to the former owners and told them to occupy 
them. Complaint has been made, but as yet the matter 
has not been righted. In another village the mission has 
owned a house and ground for more than eighteen years. 
For the last twelve years it has been occupied by one of our 
most successful evangelists, a man originally from the 
Greek sect. About the middle of November the Governor 
sent him a peremptory order to quit the place at once and 
deliver the keys to the chief of the village. The villagers, 
towhom he hasever bzen a friend, came together and 
pleaded that he might be allowed to remain ten days till 
he could find a place to go. Some of his family were sick; 
he is an old man, and the fall rain had set in. In the mean- 
time the Rev. Mr. Easson sent telegrams to the Governor- 
General of Beirfit and to the American Consul. The Gov- 
ernor-General sent a telegram ordering that neither our 
schools nor property be disturbed. The Governor said he 
would see about it, and till now the teacher remains. The 
Governor inquired about all who had become Protestants. 
The Nusairiyeh were so terrified that those who had Bibles 
buried them. We know that God has a purpose in all this, 
and that he will allow him to go just so far and no further. 

But during this time we have had many things to en- 
courage us. We never before have had so many applica- 
tions from the better class of people for admission of chil- 
dren to our boarding schools. Everywhere we visit we are 
made welcome. At the communion in Latakia, in Novem- 





ber, eighteen were received into the church. Eleven were 
girls from the boarding school. Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord ef Hosts. 

Latakia, January 27th, 1892. 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth rejoice, let the multitude 
of isles be glad thereof.—Psa. xcvii, 1. 


THE PACIFIC. 
WORK IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


BY THE REV. J. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





AT certain seasons of the year the young men and women, 
also the boys and girls from the out-districts, come to the 
central mission station for special Bible teaching. At our 
“ Aname” station, during the months of October and No- 
vember last, there were 123 scholars on the roll, with an 
average attendance of 100 daily. They were taught the 
leading lessons from the lives of several Old Testament 
characters, which interested them greatly. Asa memory 
lesson they learned two verses daily from the Psalms. 
Scripture geography, including the travels of our Lord in 
Palestine, was also taught. That the interest is kept up is 
shown by the fact that one-half of them walked from four 
to six miles daily that they might be present. On the clos- 
ing day two of my elders addressed the scholars. Manman 
gave them some excellent advice about putting into prac- 
tice what they had learned. Then Tatavaka said: ‘‘My 
young friends, your circumstances are very different from 
what mine were when I was young. I remember one time 
when a cannibal led me into an ambush. After hiding me, 
as he would a pig, he went away to get some leaves and 
dry wood wherewith to cook his meal. In the meantime 
my father missed me, and, surmising the cause of my ab- 
sence, he ran along the path calling: ‘Oh, my son, my son, 
where are you?’ When I heard my father’s voice,”’ said 
Tatavaka, ‘‘I ran toward him from where I had been hid 
by the savage and was saved. Now what this man intended 
to do with me, Satan intends daily to do with you, because 
he goes about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour; but what my father did for me Jesus will do for 
you whenever you ask him from the heart. His call is 
‘Come unto me.’ My advice is, trust in Jesus now when 
he calls you and he will save you.” During our visit to the 
north side of the island at that time nine children were 
baptized, the Lord’s Supper was dispensed, and three mar- 
riages were celebrated. So hearty were our people on the 
day of our departure that our boat could only carry one- 
half of the taro which had been brought by our friends. 

In due time we returned to our station at Anelcauhat, 
where we opened a fine new church built by the Aneityum 
Saw MillCo. It has cost a little over £200, and the ex- 
pense has been defrayed by the proceeds of cocoanut, 
copra and arrowroot, contributed by the natives. The 
building is weather-boarded, and the iron roof is under- 
lined with thin boards to moderate the heat. When the 
carpenters had finished their work the natives wattled and 
plastered the inside of the building with coral lime besides 
erecting a strong hardwood fence round the inclosure. 
The communion of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed on the 
opening Sabbath, and a few days previously three new 
deacons were elected, besides two new village teachers, who 
were appointed to fill the places of two who had died. 
Paul may plant and Apollos water, but God alone can give 
the increase. 

Aneityum, December, 1891. Pe 


Ask of me, and 1 shalt give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.—Psa. ii, 8. 


AFRICA. 
TWO FAITHFUL WORKERS. 


BY THE REV. A. SIMS, M.B., .M., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Two brethren, J. McKittrick and J. Luff, of the Congo 
Balolo Missicn, which works the Lulanga River and its 
tributaries on the Upper Congo just north of the equator, 
have gone to their rest. The former was its leader, the 
latter one of its rank and file. 

Mr. McKittrick was the type of the earnest missionary— 
no drone, manually or spiritually. His constant grief was 
the hardness of the people’s hearts; but a week orso before 
his departure he saw the consummation of his wishes and 
prayersin the baptism of some of them. He was born in 
North Ireland, and was most ardent in nature and unre- 
lentingly persistent in following out plans and work on 
hand; so true was this that it partly wore him out and 
exhausted his frame to resist fever: Tosee him at work 
was an inspiration. He was the first among Protestant 
missionaries of the Congo to build houses of brick, many of 
them with his own hands. He preached regularly, and one 
may truly say of him that he worked himself to death. 
Whatever may be the true character and proper apprecia- 
tion of the great Balolo nation, which consists of elements 
at once warlike and peaceful, of tribes in the heyday of 
success in trade and in numerical strength, down to tribes 
on the verge of being ‘“ wiped out ”’ in the progress of deg- 
radation and slavery, of undoubted cannibals and of 
others simply preying on their neighbors, he had no doubts 
about their general good qualities and future capabilities 
under instruction; he was optimistic where others might 
be pessimistic; he saw the bright side of their character, 
and insisted on it. He might be called the Apostle of the 
Balolo. He originally belonged to the old Livingstone 
(Congo) Inland Mission, and, believing that the American 
Baptist Missionary Union was not ready specially ‘o 
work the Balolo country, he so graphically represented 
its claims and described its excellent people, that 
Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness consented to open a new 
mission there, unsectarian in character, in 1889, which has 
now about twenty missionaries, eight day sehools, half a 
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dozen baptized natives, forty inquirers, and regularly well- 
filled daily services at each of the four stations. The mis- 
sion is striving to be as moderate as possible in expenses, 
building cheap houses of native material, and eating native 
food supplemented by as few stores as possible. Its mis- 
sionaries are of the artisan class—who have been to a mis- 
sionary college for some time and educated men sent out 
without any special preparation. 

John Luff came out in 1890, helped to build their mission 
launch ‘“‘ Pioneer,’ and eventually settled down at Lulanga 
to teach and preach. His heart was constantly gladdened 
by the attention and hearty reciprocation of the boys and 
young men of his district. Both he and Mr. McKittrick 
died from the after effects of bilious hematuric fever. In 
November Mr. McKittrick’s death took place, and now, in 
January, the main topic of talk among us is the work 
which is so prominent, not only at Lulanga, but at the 
Equator and Lukolela Baptist missions. At the former 
I hear twenty men and women have been baptized. A mis- 
sionary there writes: ‘‘We are having a wave of blessing 
here; about sixty have professed a change of heart and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; many of these are people 
out of the towns. The Lord’s name be praised!” A Lu- 
langa missionary writes me: “Seventeen souls saved at 
Bonginda.”” At Lukolela a similar movement is taking 
place, and some young people cannot be restrained from 
active testimony and entreaty. 

Leopoldville, Congo Independent State, S. W. Africa. 


Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no man 
can shut it.—Rev. iii, 8. ; 
OPENING UP GAZALAND. 


BY THE REV, H. D. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The efforts made by the American Board, looking toward 
establishing a mission in Gazaland, have had an unex- 
pectedly successful completion. 

The party set sail from Durban, September 20th. At In- 
hambane Mr. Wilcox and Dr. Thomson secured four Tong 
carriers and proceeded by the same steamer to Beira, about 
800 miles from Durban. They had intended to go from 
Inhambane south to ask permission from the king, Gun- 
gunyana, to establish a mission near his former capital» 
Mayomuhle. But when Sir Cecil Rhodes, Premier of the 
Cape Colony and Chairman of the British South Africa 
Company, heard their plan, he told them it was entirely 
unnecessary for them to visit Gungunyana as the place 
they wished to occupy was in the territory of the British 
South Africa Company, and he could give them all the 
permission they needed; and he did give them a written 
permission to select a site for a mission, and a promise 
that when the country was surveyed they should receive a 
title to 3,000 acres of land. The party left Beira in a sail- 
ing launch on Tuesday, September 29th, to sail up the Pung- 
we River, fifty miles to Mapanda’s, and from there went 
to Umtali, a distance of 140 miles. 

Umtali is a police camp of the British South Africa 
Company, not far from the Portuguese fort, Massekese. 
Here our party was to turn south through an unknown 
country. They had expected to get additional carriers at 
Umtali, but found that impossible. To add to their diffi- 
culty two of their four carriers were used up and could not 
goon. Things looked very dark. What were they to do? 
To-use Mr. Wilcox’s own words as he told the story: ‘‘‘ Then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble and he delivered 
them out of their distresses.’ So did we, and He did not 
failus. Before night we had bought one donkey and had 
the promise as a gift of another good strong one and two 
pack saddles. We had made arrangements to leave the two 
disabled carriers where they would be taken care of, and we 
were all ready to start on Monday morning. Who says 
that the Lord does not hear prayer?’’ 

The distance from Umtali to Mayomuhle is about 195 
miles almost directly south. The country was unknown 
to both whites and blacks. The country was found very 
rough and stony. At about halfway they reached an alti- 
tude of 5,700 feet, and could see mountains still higher. 
Soon after this they came to a beautiful plateau, fertile, 
abounding in streams, and having a considerable popula- 
tion. This they think would be a very desirable site for a 
mission. This plateau lies between the headwaters of the 
Sabi and Buzi Rivers. It has an elevation of from three to 
five thousand feet, and it is thought would be healthful, 
provided that one made his way rapidly through the low, 
fever-breeding coast lands. ; 

Passing on down the plateau, the missionaries came on 
the 26th October to the site of Umzila’s old kraal, Mayo- 
muhle, where Mr. Richards visited Umzila in 1881, and 
where Mr. Wilder and Mr. Bates saw Gungunyana in 1888. 
But now the place is deserted, as Gungunyana had taken, it 
is said, 100,000 people with him to the Limpopo. Near the 
King’s old kraal is a Portuguese house, where the party 
was hospitably entertained for three days, leaving October 
20th by the direct route for Beira. 

The whole journey from Beira to Mayomuhle and return 
had been around the three sides of a triangle, of about 200 
miles a side. The time occupied was forty-five days in all, 
or thirty-six days of actual travel, which is a very rapid 
rate for African travel of this sort. The natives were uni- 
formly kind and hospitable. Almost always would be 
found some of the men of a kraal who understood more or 
less Zulu. In the vicinity of the King’s old kraal were 
found some that spoke pure Zulu. The people said they 
would be glad to have the missionaries come and teach 
them. Shall the missionaries be sent? Here is an open 
door, open now, but for ten years past closed. The Board 
has been trying during all these years to enter this very 
region; and yet, now that the door is thrown wide open, 
there is a doubt whether it will be able to enter. And why 
any doubt? Because there are no men? No, there are three 
or four missionaries ready and eager to go and-establish a 
mission in that region? The only doubt is whether the 





flected in the activity of the authorities in establishing 


tablish this mission. And we hope to hear that this doubt 
has been washed away by the rising tide reaching the Mil- 
lion Dollar Mark. 

Groutviile, Dec., 1891. 


And the Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the Go: pel unto 
Abruham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.— 
Gal. iii, 8. 

THE SHERBRO-MENDI MISSION, 


BY THE REV. J. A. EVANS, 
Missionary of the United Brethren. 


The Annual Meeting of the Mission of the United 
Brethren was held at this place, January 28th to February 
1st (1892). As had been expected, the gathering was not 
quite’so large as last year. The attendance of visitors and 
spectators, however, gave us interesting meetings. 

It was encouraging to note that the reports of different 

charges, so far as given, showed an increase in almost every 
particular; but many stations had been vacant during the 
whole or a part of the year; and, while it is admitted that 
there are a large number of members in these neglected 
stations, it was not thought proper to report. This cir- 
cumstance in itself has caused the apparent decrease of 
more than two thousand (2,372) in the membership. It was 
also noticeable from the reports that there had been a lack 
of funds during the year and considerable suffering had 
resulted, yet it was also touching to hear of the fortitude 
with which these sufferings had been met by the various 
workers. The Superintendent of the Sherbro-Mendi mis- 
sions stated that several men when notified of the fact that 
there was no money to pay them asked permission to re- 
main at the posts and trust God for their support. One 
brother had not only volunteered to remain without salary, 
but also to build a chapel, and was succeeding when the 
Master called him from labor to reward. Several other in- 
cidents of real Christian heroism were related before the 
Conference. 

First and last there seem to have been as many laborers 
in the field as last year; but from one cause or another 
many had to abandon the work, so that less time was real- 
ly devoted to the work. But it is proper here to say that 
few, if any, have proved unfaithful, or left the field with- 
out good reasons for so dong. The Conference was attend- 
ed by about fifty workers of all classes, including those 
admitted to advisory seats. Two young men, both well 
trained, one a graduate of Fourah Bay College, entered the 
ministry. The reports showed that work had been carried 
on in 348 towns and villages by about 50 workers, first and 
last, but many had not filled out the year; that there are 
12 day schools with 507 students and pupils, 16 Sunday- 
schools with 686 scholars. The church membership is 
4,100 as reported, besides over 3,000 not reported, who 
are in vacant stations, and, so far as known, are still 
faithful; these are in great need of preaching and pastoral 
oversight; total collections for the year, $1,022.05. This is 
a gain of $408.31 over last year, and nearly reaches the as- 
sessment of 18 cents per member for 6,472 as reported last 
year; but when we consider that not more than half the 
field has been canvassed (owing, mostly, to lack of agents), 
it will be seen that the average contribution has been more 
than 24% cents per member for the 4,100 reported this year. 
This emboldened the Conference to assess each member 
24 cents instead of 18 cents as last year. The Sabbath 
services were of: great interest in both of our chapels in 
this place. The novelty of female preachers doubtless drew 
on the public; but it must be said that each of these ladies 
impressed her audience that she was divinely called, to 
such an extent that all listened with the utmost respect 
and attention to the plain and forcible delivery of the 
Gospel message, and Sabbath, January 31st, was indeed a 
high day, spiritually, in this place. 

On Monday the Conference held a short session, and dis- 
posed of the very little business that remained. The com- 
mittee’s report was the last read, and produced as little 
stir as could have been expected. Each member received 
his appointment without a murmur. A closing prayer 
was then offered, and the Conference adjourned, to meet 
next year at Shaingay. 

Bonthe, Sherbro, West Africa, February 2d, 1892. 








For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
ishness; but to us which are saved it is the power of God.— 
I Cor. i, 18. 


MEXICO. 





A DANGER THREATENING MISSION SCHOOLS IN 
MEXICO. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC BOYER, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


PERHAPS there is no mission field where there is to be 
found a stronger desire for material progress than in the 
Mexico of. to-day. The iron yoke, so long borne uncom- 
plainingly, has been thrown off, and the nation is forging 
ahead, not by a process of gradual development, but rather 
by huge strides. From the donkey to the locomotive, from 
the peon to the steam engine, from the tallow dip to the 
electric light, are some of the changes effected in two short 
decades. Contact with the outside world has wonderfully 
stimulated native enterprise, and progress is the watch- 
word on all hands. 

Along no Jine, perhaps, has this new life current been 
more sensibly felt than along lines of education and educa- 
tional methods. Christian missions have not been laggards 
in this particular; rather they have led the vanguard, es- 
pecially in female education. They can, without boasting 
or fear of challenge, claim the major part of the credit for 
the rapid progress of popular education. The improved 
methods adopted by them have stimulated the desire of the 
people for something better; and this desire has been re- 





schools. Contact with foreigners has created a need and 
an earnest desire to be able’ to hold converse with them. 
Close geographical and commercial relations with the 
United States has made a knowledge of English almost a 
necessity; and on all hands the desire is expressed to ac- 
quire it. English is a required study in the public schools 
of all the large centers, altho it is but indifferently taught 
in them. Private teachers readily form classes for the 
study of English; the pressure is felt in mission schools, 
even, to teach it—and the more of it the better. 

And in this very particular is to be found a grave dan- 
ger to Christian mission schools. Naturally the desire of 
the missionary is to reach the largest possible number of 
families, and also to reach the higher classes. Certainly 
such an ambition is praiseworthy; but itis at the same 
time dangerous, and needs to be carefully guarded. Prin- 
ciple must not be sacrificed to the desire for popularity. 
Mission schools can almost unconsciously be transformed 
into secular institutions; and as such may, certainly can, 
do a great work for the nation; but they cease to be mis- 
sion schools. In the beginning the little mission school 
gave a large part of its time to Bible study, secular 
branches being made rather a secondary matter. But in 
not a few of the mission itistitutions in this country a 
radical change has been wrought in a few short years. 
The desire to reach the better classes has resulted, in 
them, in an almost total elimination of the Bible from the 
course of study. The desire to reacha large number of 
families has stripped them of almost every distinctively 
evangelical feature. The title ‘‘ Protestant School ” gives 
way to the more pretentious title of English College. In- 
fluence may possibly be extended by this means; the dan- 
ger is, however, that energy will be dissipated. Ali that 
can possibly be gained in extension, and more, is lost ia 
intension. The high ground of Gospel principle is lost, 
and the mission school comes to be one among many insti- 
tutions striving for popular favor and support. 

The tendency indicated is increasing in our mission 
schools, and at an alarmingly rapid rate. Does the Church 
of Christ give of her talent and her treasure for such 
work? 

Saltillo, February 3d, 1892. 





For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is 
the power of God unto salwation to every one that believ- 
eth.—Rom. i, 16. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE OUTLOOK IN GUATEMALA. 


BY THE REV. E. M. HAYMAKER, 


Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








I SHALL try to give a few facts bearing upon the mission- 
ary outlook in Guatemala, and leave it to the reader to 
decide whether it be good, bad or indifferent. 

Our anxiety for the results of the Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections is passing away. We are now happy 
in the election of Gen. Reina Barrios, a gentleman edu- 
cated at West Point, for some time resident in San Fran- 
cisco, of most liberal and American ideas, married to an 
American lady, and supported by a liberal Congress. At 
present our only anxiety is that in this country, where not 
political but military trickery determines things, some 
complication or revolution may yet arise to filch his ex- 
pected honors from him. 

One of our principal drawbacks outside the capital is 
that so very few are able to read. The public school sys- 
tem is yet young, and by no means general. General 
Barrios’s election, if all goes well, will insure its continu- 
ance for another term of six years, and also its exten- 
sion. Unfortunately the teachers have been educated ac- 
cording to positivist or atheistic principles, and teach ac- 
cordingly. We ought to be doing a hundredfold more than 
we are in educational work. Herethe outlook is brightest. 
But we are compelled by lack of funds to go painfully 
slow in this direction, even tho we see the road to be so 
open and so smooth—to bite our lips and see atheism step- 
ping in and taking possession of what should belong to us. 

The character of the people should be taken into account. 
Here we cannot claimmuch. They are given to vice. Es- 
pecially is intemperance, cultivated systematically as it is 
by the Government, general and increasing, and in some 
trades is all but universal. Duplicity, deception and bad 
faith seem to belong to this people. You cannot know 
except after many months or even years of probation, 
whether your convert is in earnest, or is playing convert 
out of aspirit of impudence and bravado, or, what is stili 
more likely, acting his part in the hopes of gain—a result 
of priestly calumny. But our worst enemy is an almost 
universal indifference and lack of character and convic- 
tion—a nauseating lukewarmness. We suffer no persecu- 
tion, not because they dare not, but because they care not. 
A Mexican Romanist is generally fanatical, often even to 
the extent of violence. When that decision of character is 
converted it is valuable. Here in Guatemala your luke- 
warm Romanist becomes an indifferent Protestant. There 
are exceptions, however. 

We expect to dedicate our new church on the 28th of 
this month, and reorganize the congregation shortly after- 
ward. The outwork is being pushed forward principally 
by means of literature issued from our printing house, 
wherever we can find readers. The distribution is exten- 

sive, and we have proofs already of good results. 

Guatemala, February 17th, 1891. 
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THE United Presbyterians of Scotland raised last year, 
for foreigu missions, £41,602, and for home missions, 
£17,725. Their foreign work is being carried on in Jamaica, 
Old Calabar (West Africa), Rajputana (Central India), and 
Manchuria (Northeast China). It was their mission that 
suffered most in the recent riots in Manchuria. Next to 
the Moravians, they are said to be the most missionary 
Church in the world. 
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Diblical Research. 


THE Rev. H. G. Tomkins, in his recently 
published ‘Life and Times of Joseph in 
the Light of Egyptian Lore,’’ thus expresses 
himself upon the bearing of the lately 
found and warmly discussed Famine in- 
scription of the Upper Nile: 

“A remarkable inscription of Persian or 
Ptolemaic date, found by Mr. Wilbour in the Is- 
land of Sehel up the Nile, has led to much spec- 
ulation, which may be read in Dr. Brugsch’s 
article in the Deutsche Rundschau, p. 252; in the 
Zeitschrift flr Aeg. Sprache, 1890, pp. 109, 111; 
and at much greater length in Dr. Brugsch’s 
work entitled, “Die Biblischeu Lieben Jahre der 
Hungerenoth,” Leipzig, 1891. In this inscription 
there is recorded a plentiful harvest for seven 
years, followed by seven years of famine, and 
these are identified by Brugsch with those so 
famous in the history of Joseph. He considers 
that the biblical writer of late date brought this 
ancient famine into his story. Butthe name of 
the Pharaoh in the rock inscription, altho oc- 
curring twice, is not legible in any certain 
sense. Brugsch and Steindorff read itin a form 
which they identify with the name of Tosor- 
thros of thethird dynasty. But Professor Sayce 
tells me that he and Mr. Wilbour, after: re- 
peated inspections of the inscription itself, read 
all the three hieroglyphic signs in question quite 
differently from this; and so, the Pharaonic 
mame can neither be certainly read nor, of 
course, identified. 

“ Onder these circumstances it is idle to insist 
upon any particular date for these years of 
plenty and famine, and, altho the monumental 
record of them is very highly interesting, we 
cannot tell in what relation it stands to the nar- 
rative of the administration of Joseph; and 
there is no need to attach any degree of impor- 
tance to the assumption that it is the Egyptian 
version of the ‘ Genesis-legend,’ which Brugsch 
assigns to the twenty-sixth dynasty, known to 
Bible students by the Pharaohs Necho and 
Hopkra.”’ 


....In the January issue of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 
Major Conder proposes an identification of 
the Alasiya mentioned by the Tell el-Amar- 
na tablets with the biblical Elishah, and 
both with the Lycia of Southern Asia Mi- 
nor. In the collection of tablets from the 
Egyptian Tell el-Amarna, he says there are 
no less than ten letters to the King of Egypt 
from the Prince of Alosha, or Alasiya, writ- 
ten in the same Semitic language then used 
(B.c. 1500) all along the Phenician coast, 
‘This region the Egyptians called Alosha, 
but as written in the cuneiform text it is 
spelled A-tla-si-ya. That this country was a 
maritime region is indicated by one of the 
tablets (Winckler, No 12), which reads: ‘‘ My 
merchantmen and my ship (ilappu-ia) 
let not thy guardians treat them ill.”” That 
it was a country where bronze was manu- 
factured, appears from No. 37 of the Brit- 
ish Museum collection. In Genesis x, 4, 
“‘And thé sons of Javan, Elisha and Tar™ 
shish, Kittim and Dodanim,” the kindred of 
Elisha Tarshish is most probably Tarsis, 
Kittim is Cyprus, Dodanim, or according to 
Gesenius Rodanim—the Rhodians. And 
Ezekiel xxvii, 7: ‘‘ Fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt was that which thou 
spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and 
purple from the isles of Elishah was that 
which covered thee,’ shows that the bibli- 
cal Elishah was a maritime land, engaged 
in commerce and ships, whence, Major Con- 
der concludes: 

“T am tempted to suppose that this was the 
old form of the name Lycia, as pronounced by: 
the Greeks, which region lay on the shores of 
Asia Minor, between Rhodes and Tarsus. On 
the Lycian monuments the name of the country 
appears to me to be written Lacha, with a soft 
ch, which is a nearer approach to Elishah. The 
Phenician coast was not rich in minerals, as far 
as we know; their copper was brought from Cy- 


prus, and their tin from Tarshish, which it seems 


mpossible to place at Tartessus in Spain, where 


there was little if any tin. Asia Minor ap) 

te be richer in metals than Phenicia, and this 
would agree with the pro’ indentification of 
Sleee with Elishah, as situated on its southern 
coast.” 


-...Prof. A. H. Sayce, in the preface to 
his fifth volume of ‘‘ Records of the Past,” 
new series, says that the biblical Nimrod is 
no longer to be identified with the hero of 
the great Chaldean epic from the fact that 
the true pronunciation of the latter’s name 
has been discovered by Mr. Pinches to be 
Gilgames. This new reading Gilgames is a 
name already well known in Greek history, 
being reported by Z@lian (“Hist. Anim.,”’ xii, 
21) under the form Gilgamos. A£lian’s 
hero, Gilgamos, was the grandson of the 
Babylonian king Sakkhoras, or Senekhoros, 
who, in consequence of a prophecy that he 
should die by the hand of his grandson, im- 


risoned his daughter in a lofty tower. 


he daughter, however, contrived to marry 
a@ mano plebeian rank, and tho the child 
which was born to them was thrown from 
the tower, he was saved by an eagle, which 
caught him in mid-air, so that he survived 
to fylfili the prophecy. In the Gilgamos of 
the Babylonian legend we thus have the 


. prototype of the Greek Perseus, the double, 
in many respects, of Hercules. 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 27TH. 


THE BLESSINGS OF THE GOSPEL.— 
ISAIAH XL, 1-10. 





NoTEs.—This lesson is not about the 
‘** Blessings of the Gospel,’’ but about the 
blessings of the return from the Babylo- 
nian Captivity to Jerusalem. The Book of 
Isaiah is divided into three portions, of 
which the first is a series of prophecies re- 
lating to the times of Hezekiah and there- 
abouts during the dominance of the Assyr- 
ian Empire. Then comes a break of three 
chapters, xxxvii-xxxix, purely historical 
and almost the same verbatim as a part of 
II Kings, from which it has been copied, or 
else from a book from which both were 
copied. Then follows the last sectior, from 
chapter x1 to the end of the book,containing 
prophecies dated in the time of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, one hundred and fifty 
years later. This part assumes the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, and the 
speedy deliverance of the pious element in 
the Captivity by Cyrus, who has come from 


_the East and who now rules the Empire, 


and will send back the Jews to their own 
city. Most scholars suppose these chapters 
were written at the time indicated by their 
language, while some still regard it as a 
poetic fiction, anticipating a future condi- 
tion and speaking of it as past. Thus in 
Isaiah xlvii, 6, tne past tense is used, and 
God tells how he has already delivered his 
people into the hands of the Babylonians. 
These chapters are an encouragement and 
a pleading with the Jews to leave Babylo- 
nia and go back to Jerusalem. We know 
from Ezra and Nehemiah how few did it, 
only those who were the Puritans of their 
day, fit.to be ancestors of a people who 
should never again revert into idolatry. 
“Comfort ye.”—In their captivity. 
The comfort is in the prospect of return. 
““Her warfare is accomplished.”— 
Rather, her time of enlistment; that is, her 
captivity. She may rejoice, for now her 
children will return. “* Prepare in the 
wilderness.’’-—Roads are very poor in the 
East, and repaired when a king was to 
make a journey. He bids that the roads in 
desert and valley be leveled and straight- 
ened so that Jehovah can come leading his 
people. ‘All flesh shall see it.”—The 
heathen about. “* All flesh is grass.”— 
Human power could not accomplish this; 
but God’s word is pledged and sure. It 
abideth, unlike grass and humanity. 
* Behold your God.’’—This was to be an- 

nounced to the cities of Judah, now in deso- 

lation, that their God was on his way with 

the great caravans of Ezra and Nehemiah, 

bringing them back his people to rebuild 

the waste places. 

Instruction.—It is not important for the 
scholar to settle the question who wrote 
these chapters following the middle section 
of the book bearing the name of Isaiah. Itis 
sufficient that we discover in it the clearest 
sign that it is God’sown Word. Inspiration 
reaches its highest in these last chapters. 
It is these that give the writer the name of 
the Evangelical Prophet. We are more 
anxious to know that it is from Gud than 
that it is from some man. 

After one has endured special sorrow he 
may look for special comfort. God loves to 
comfort his ple. Jesus promised the 
Comforter. ne of the three Persons of 
the adorable Trinity is therefore called the 
Comforter. This is the part of a loving 
father, and fatherhood, with its affection 
and comfort is the aspect under which we 
should chiefly look on him whom our Lord 
bade us address as “ Our Father which art 
in Heaven.” 

There is an end to all trouble, and then 
we should be quick to seize the relief. God 
does not want us to be weeping Christians, 
but glad, comforted ones. 

Jerusalem had been punished enough, 
“double,” said God through his prophet. 
God does not want to punish. He has no 
pleasure in it, and will forgive as soon as we 
wil let him. , 

God could have made his own road for 
his people to return by, but he lets us do 
that. e must be fellow-workers with 
God, and it is a blessed privilege. 

What the prophet said of the return from 
Babylon our Lord beautifully applied to 
illustrate the office and service of John the 
Baptist in preparing the way for his com- 
ing. Christ needed some one to stir up the 
people and prepare for him. We can doa 

t deal of John the Baptist work. In- 
eed, Christ will not come now if we do not 
prepare his way before him. . 

Our lesson gives strongly the contrast be- 
tween God’s might and endurance and trust- 
worthiness, and the weakness and transi- 
tiveness of human labor and ambition. One 
is but as the grass; or, as James tells us, as 
a thin vapor, while the Word of God shall 
stand forever. 

If you have good tidings, tell it. Let him 
that heareth say Come. No man has a 

right to keep this-good news to himself. 
mee don’t be bashful about it. Speak it 


oud. 
This good news of the return to Jerusa- 
lem is an admirable parable of the other 
or re of Jesus Christ, whose 























news, 
advent is the best tidings éver brought to 
earth. 








Ministerial Begister. 


AMES, J. F., Madison, S. D., resigns. 
ARCHER, Francis M , Grundy Center, Ia., re- 


signs. 
COHER, J., Fanbury, II1., resigns. 
CRANSTON, E. A., Shapleigh, Me., resigns. 
CRITCHETT, M. B., Kasota, called to Lake City, 
Ta. 


DYER, J. G., Norristown, Penn., accepts call to 
Westfield, N. J. 

EDMUNDS, J. S., Benton, accepts call to Harris- 

burg, Ill. 

GALLAGHER, Paut, Demarest, N. J., resigns. 

GOODWIN, L. D., Medford, Ore., called to 

Puyallup, Wash. 

GRANT, R. D., Waltham, Mass., called to Port- 

land, Ore. 

HARD, E. F., Lima, accepts call to Camillus, 

N. Y. 

HOLM, A. G., Duluth, Minn., accepts call to 

Alexandria, Ia. 

HUGHES, T. B., Hays City, Kan., called to El- 

lensburg, Wash. 


JERNEGAN, P. F., Newton Theo. Sem., called 
Conn. 


to Middletown, 


McDONALD, H. F., South Superior, Wis., ac- 

cepts call to Croopston, Minn. 

peg «en | FRANK B., Plymouth, called to Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


TEASDALE, J. 8., Camden, N. J., resigns. 
WALDEN, James, Beverly, N. J., resigns. 


WILLET, G. L., Chattsworth, Ill., accepts call 
to Montevideo, Ia. 


WILLIAMS, H. 


R., Harrington, Neb., accepts 
call to Storm Lak = . 


e, Ta. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


AVERY, Jonn, Ledyard, Conn., resigns. 

BRADFORD, Park A., Oswego, Kan., resigns. 

BROTHERTON, Howarp, Vanderbilt, Mich., 
gns. 

BROWN, OLIveEr, Providence, Ill., accepts call 

to North Yarmouth and Pownal, Me. 


BRYER, C. C. (Evangelical Association), Day- 
ton, O., called to Bertrand, Neb. 

BURGESS, Epmunp J., Wolverine, Mich., re- 
signs. 

BUTLER, JAmes E., Sheridan, accepts call to 

Kalkaska, Mich. 

COLE, -Heyry M., Brookfield, Mo., accepts call 
to Dwight, Ill. 


OORPING, BERNARD, Groveland, Mass,, re- 

signs. 

CRANE, Kenprick H., Chatham, accepts call 

to New London and Rochester, 0. 

DAVIS, CHARLES H., Perris, Cal., resigns. 

DOLLIFF, FRANK S., Bangor Sem., accepts call 

to Jackson, Me. 

FRANCISCO, Davin R., accepts call to rem iin 

another year at Cleburne, Tex. 

FREDENHAGEN, Epwarp A., Cleveland, ac- 

cepts call to West Cleveland, O. 

GEDDES, Joun F., Coventryville, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


GRAHAM, Joun, Oldtown, Me., resigns. 

HAIRE, W1itirAMmiC., Osseo, Wis., resigns. 

HARLOW, Epwin A., Madison, Me., resigns. 

HARBRIDGE, Epwarp H., Mattison and Ba- 
tavia, Mich., resigns. 

HIATT, Caspar W., A.M.A., Cleveland, O., 
accepts callto Kalamazoo, Mich. 

HUTCHINS, Henry L., Kensington, accepts 
call to New Haven, Conn. 

JACKMAN, GrorGe W.. Alexandria, called to 
West Minneapolis, Minn. 

LAMSON, CHARLES M., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
called to Salem St. ch., Worcester, Mass. 


LINDSAY, WILFRED, Saranac and South Bos- 


ton, Mich., resigns. 


——. FRANK N., ord. Feb. 24th, Ventura, 
al. 


MCALLISTER, JAmeEs, Chicago Sem., accepts 
call to Anna, Ill. 


McDONALD, C. H., West Alexander, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Woodbridge, N. J. 


PEACOCK, WILLIAM, inst. recently Patten and 
Island Falls, Me. 


PEASE, F. W. (Free Baptist), Pokagon, Mich., 
called to Albion, Neb. 

SANBORN, DAntet L., Bremen, Ind., resigns. 

SEAVER, Wr u1AmM R., Douglas, Mich., resigns. 


SLEEPER, WILLIAM W., Stoneham, Mass., 
called to Beloit, Wis. 


aes a ame J. K., Hyannis, Mass., called to Rye, 


SELL, Hanry T., Supt. C.S.S. & P.S., Dll. and 
Wis., resigns. 


STEVENSON, Wm. D. J., Clearwater, Neb., ac- 
cepts call to Ithaca and Neptune, Wis. 


CRISTY, Atserr B., inst. Albuquerque, N. M., 
March 3d. 


SHINN, W. E., inst. Buffalo, N. Y., March Ist. 
WEYLER, SAmust, Yale Sem., called to Buf- 


falo, Wyo. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
AIKMAN, §&. §8., Indianapolis, Ind., called to 
Newport, O. 


BARRETT, FRANK C., Durhamville, accepts 
call to South New Berlin, N. Y. 

BLISS, WATER A., Mannsville, called to Big 
Rapids, Mich. 


BOYD, Tomas F., Wellston, accepts call to 
Columbus Grove, O. 


DENISON, HERBERT G., Tostogany, accepts 
call to McComb and Blancha‘ , 0. 

EVANS, AuBert, Camden, N. J., accepts call to 
Waverly, Md. 

FORD, W. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

HETRICK, A. J., Cassapolis, Mich., resigns. 

KANE; W. P., Lafayette, accepts call to Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

KETCHAYM, K. P., Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Ridley, Penn., resigns. 

PATCHEN, W., Hope Chapel, 8. D., resigns. 

PRATT, W. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Passaic, N. J. 


ROSE, J. M., Farmingdale, accepts call to Kirk- 
wood, Ill 


SERVICE, Joun, Otisville, accepts call to Can- 
nonsville, N. ¥. 

STEELE, -W1Lu1aM, Murraysville, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Lodi, Wis. 

TOBEY, W. O., Flandreau, accepts call to 
Sturgis, S. D. 


WARREN, Epwarp, Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 





signs. 


Siteratue. 


fhe prompt mention m our Uist of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volt received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice 


THE CALIPHATE BY SIR WIL- 
LIAM MUIR.* 


THIs volume is one of the larger and 
more permanent publications of the Lon- 
don Religious Tract Society. The work 
as originally sketched was intended to be 
of far less imposing dimensions than it is 
and not to exceed the limits of a modest 
and popular sketch for general readers. 
But Sir William Muir is one of the most 
learned English authorities on all ques- 
tions relating to Mohammedan history and, 
with the exception of Krehl and of Weil, 
among the Germans, has few superiors in 
this branch of learning. 

In 1858 he published the four volumes 
of his “ Life of Mahomet, and Pre-Islam- 
itic History,” which, after republication 
in 1861, finally were developed into the 
standard “Life of Mahomet,” published 
by him in 1877. He has also made a close 
study of the Koran, on which he has pub- 
lished, we believe, two volumes. In 1883 
came from his pen ‘“‘The Annals of the 
Early Caliphate,” a volume not greatly 
differing from the present one in size, but 
which dealt only with the early years of 
the Caliphate, while the present history 
comes down to its fall under the swords of 
the Seljuk Sultans, and the death of its 
last and weakest representative, Mus- 
tassim, in 1258. 

As compared with the older standard 
histories, Gibbon, for example, this is 
drawn more directly from Arab and Per- 
sian soirces, while Gibbon, who knew 
nothing of Arabic, relied more on Byzan- 
tine authorities and Arabic translations. 
When he wrote the Persian authorities 
and the Shiite version were not accessible, 
and he was able to give only the Sunnite 
account of the history. What the sources 
were from which he drew he continually 
explains in that brilliant catena of notes 
which contains so much of the wit and 
learning of his immortal ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall.” : 

On special points this difference between 
the old and the new histories is consider- 
able; but in the long run, and in the large 
impression of the history, this difference 
does not amount to as much as one who 
had fed his expectations on the high- 
sounding claims.raised, in some quarters 
for the Arabs and their work, might ex- 
pect. Gibbon in one of his notes expresses 
very much the conclusion we have our- 
selves formed as to the histories that have 
come after him as compared with his. He 
says of one of the most pretentious of 
these: 








“They [its authors] enjoy the advantage of 
reading, and sometimes correcting, the 
Arabic text; yet, notwithstanding their 
high-sounding boasts, I cannot find, after 
the conclusion of my work, that they have 
afforded me much (if any) additional infor- 
mation.” 

He would not write exactly that were 
he living now, with the great German stud- 
ents named above and Sir William Muir 
in mind. Nor would they deny that of all 
the history as it now stands Gibbon traced 
the outlines and laid down the solid foun- 
dation. 

Sir William Muir begins this volume 
where he dropped the history,at the death 
of Mahomet. He starts the new history 
with the conclusions he had previously 
reached with regard to the Prophet of 
Islam. His portrait of the Prophet is the 
appreciative delineation which modern 
criticism presents, and makes, on the 
whole, a milder impression than Gibbon’s, 
tho the sharp features of Gibbon’s por- 
traiture are rather due to the immense 
literary vigor of his pen than to any es- 
sential difference in his evaluation of the 
Prophet. This conception of the Prophet 
is the motive force whose development is 
to be carried on in the new history of the 

Caliphate. Sir William's volume opens 
at the moment when the death of Mahomet 
had brought Islam to the supreme crisis 





* THECALIPHATE. ITS RISE, DECLINE AND FALL 
From Original Sources. By StR WILLIAM MUIR 
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pany, New York. 84.50. 


March 17, 1892. 


of its history. Omar, able two realize 
neither the meaning of the Prophet’s 
death nor his relation to the new faith, 
rushed forth to protest in wild terms that 
Mahomet was not dead, but in a swoon, 
from which jhe would soon rise and root 
out hypocrites from the land. Abu Bekr, 
soon to be the first of the Caliphs, knew 
better what had happened. Bending over 
the dead Prophet he kissed his face, say- 
ing, as he did so: ‘‘Sweet wert thou in 
life, and sweet thou art in death.” He 
then went before the people and stopped 
Omar with the memorable words: ‘“‘ Who 
so worshipeth Mahomet let him know 
that Mahomet is dead; but whoso wor- 
shipeth God let him know that God liveth 
and dieth not.” 

This was the keynote of the new reli- 
gion which the Prophet had preached, and 
which Abu Bekr as the first Caliph and 
Omar as the second were to take up and 
spread. It is the history of this dispersion 
which we have in the volume before us; 
for in 1258 a.D., when Mustassim was 
slain—the 656th year of the Hegira—ex- 
cepting the extension it was to receive in 
European Turkey, Islam had reached 
substantially the limits which mark its 
boundaries to-day. 

When, in later times, he came to 
the dissensions which broke the politi- 
eal unity of the Caliphate, our author 
wisely decides not to expand his volume to 
the dimensions that would be required to 
follow through these divisions to the end, 
but follows the main line of the history as 
revolving around Damascus and Bagdad. 
Of the extension of Islam along the north 
of Africa, of its introduction into Spain 
and attack on Europe from Spain, Sir 
William gives only a sketch. Within the 
limits he has imposed on himself he is 
able to execute his task all the more thor- 
oughly, and to give a faithful account not 
only of the steps by which Mohammedan- 
ism attained its present boundaries, but 
of its inner character and agency, and of 
the moral force it is and has been and 
must be as a religion. In this way the 
author has given his book the form which 
makes it most useful for the purposes of 
Christian science. The contrasts between 
Islam and Christianity, tho not always 
suggested and never obtruded, are made 
sufficiently plain; and the reader can 
never go astray as to the force which 
carried Islam on to its goal. 

The internal and ineradicable defects 
which from the first hung on the whole 
system and at length brought it to a halt, 
are very conspicuous in the history. The 
two inherent defects with which Islam 
made its start was its doctrine of the 
sword on the one hand and of woman and 
sexual relations on the other. The first 
set the passions of all Arabs moving 
toward booty. The other degraded half 
the population toa semi-human level, and 
exalted sensual passion to the position of a 
dominant freedom on earth and a funda- 
mental element of heavenly beatitude. 
The counter force which for a long time 
held these demoralizing forces in check 
was the sturdy desert-bred virtues of the 
Arab race which, perpetually driven back 
as it was into the desert, recruited itself 
there to reissue in new force. The conquests 
of the Caliphs gradually exhausted this 
original stock, corrupted it, but, more than 
all, brought into the armies of Islam alien 
races more corrupt or corruptible, until 
the vices of Damascus were only exceeded 
by those of Bagdad, and the Seljuk Turk 
and the Osmanli appear in comparison 
with the rest as reformers. 

The effect of expansion on the faith as 
to tolerance is shown by Sir William with 
startling effect in India where we find it 
tolerant of other faiths and even of idols. 

In Persia some approach to a similar 
mildness is pointed out by our author, 
while under the Osmanli, connected 
with European Christianity tho they 
were, it has preserved an uncompromis- 
ing sternness. Noone has made plainer 
than our author the very limited concep- 
tions which Mahomet had of his mission. 
It was to Arabia, and the Arabs and stop- 
ped there. Sir William gives striking ex- 
amples to show that the first Caliph 
started with the same conception. Omar 











the second was forced into larger views. 
It is at a much later period that the 
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theory of Islam as a world religion comes 
to view. 

As a whole the history is a lurid one— 
not without noble exceptions and bright 
examples, The first and second Caliphs 
were such. We are rather surprised to 
find Sir William asserting that the 
Omeyads, Muavia and Welid were. not 
eclipsed by the great Harun Al Raschid 
nor by Mamun, tho we agree with him 
that cruel, bloody and lurid as the history 
of Damascus is it is eclipsed in. these re- 
spects by Bagdad. 

The defect of Sir William’s book as a 
history appears ina point where, consider- 
ing the tendencies of the times, we should 
least expect it,in the attention paid by 
him to the development of civilization 
under the Caliphs. The scant sketches in- 
troduced into his book are, on the whole, 
rather worse than none; for tho they are 
confessedly inadequate, they make the 
false impression that even the general con- 
clusions and summaries expressed on this 
subject cannot be accepted, which is not 
the case. That the general effect of this 
Islam outbreak could not have been civil- 
izing, any one may decide for - himself 
who will make a rough computation of 
the enormous amount of pure and simple 
plunder that was gathered up by her 
armies and poured into the desert. Such 
confluent floods of plunder never poured 
in on Rome. The student of social and 
political economics would know before- 
hand what to expect, and would not be 
disappointed. The splendor that shone 
out for a time at Alexandria and Cairo, 
at Damascus and Bagdad, was of the fitful 


‘kind and was supplied from a source’ 


that had its root neither in the character 
of the people nor in natural resources of 
any description, but ia an abnormal and 
unnatural extravagance that was rapidly 
approaching its limit. 

Viewed in this way the Arab civiliza- 
tion forms no essential part of the history, 
and Sir William is right in treating it as 
he does. Considering the exaggerated im- 
portance which has been given to it and 
the vague notions of what it was, which 
are so generally entertained, we wish that 
our author had devoted more attention to 
the subject. We should be grateful to get 
from his competent hand an estimate of 
its achievements, of its character, and of 
the basis on which it stood. 


& 
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Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the 
Ancient World for Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. Henry Kiepert. This admirable 
series of student maps of the ancient world 
is published by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. 
In the United States Messrs. Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn are the sole authorized pub- 
lishers. With Spruner’s ancient maps, 
Stieler’s or Kiepert’s in his possession any 
ordinary student might be satisfied. Kie- 
pert’s larger atlases have long been stand- 
ard authorities unsurpassed for accuracy 
and fullness. The present series was first pub- 
lished in Berlin some six or seven years ago 
to furnish students with a convenient and 
low-priced ancientatlas which fairly repre- 
sented the advance line of modern geograph- 
ical knowledge. The student series before 
us is based on Kiepert’s larger maps, from 
which they differ mainly in fullness. They 
are, however, full enough for all general 
purposes and are admirably well grouped 
and clear. The atlas is convenient in form, 
and contains a full index with ready 
reference clues for the finding of each place 
on the appropriate map. The atlas is sold 
at the low price of 2.00, Very different 
from the above, but no less admirable on its 
own ground, is Longmans’ New School 
Atlas, edited by Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A., 
B.Sc., and C. H. Leete, A.B., Ph.D. This is 
thebest and most thoroughly usable attempt 
we have seen to make a good school atlas on 
physiographic principles. The conforma- 
tion of the country, hight of mountains, 
depth of ocean waters, the course and usa- 
bility of streams, the basins, distribution 
of soilsand minerals, the geologic confor- 
mation, the phenomena of winds, rainfall, 
magnetic polarity, ocean streams, and the 
commercial facts as to crops, steamer lines, 
etc., are all laid down on maps, sufficient in 
number and large enough in scale to exhib- 
it them clearly. As to the indication of 
places the maps are not crowded. Every 
name has room and is printed large enough 
to be read. Other names which could not be 
placed on the maps are given in the index 
with latitude and longitude, so that they 
can be readily located on the map. Insome 








instances little crosses on the map give 
the nearest possible indication of the ex- 
act situation. In general the m are all 
drawn to the same scale,a feature which 
makes it easier to get the right impression 
from this atlas of the relative size of differ- 
ent countries. The several maps are notch- 
ed and numbered in the margin with thumb 
marks for ready reference. The atlas is 
royal octavo in size, and the larger maps are 
double folded. (Price, $1.50.) 

The Rationale of Mesmerism. By A. P. 
Sinnett. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. $1.25.) As to Mesmerism 
and Hypnotic speculation of all degrees we 
remain among the doubters, if we should 
not say unbelievers. Mr. Sinnett writes 
with more sense and moderation than most 
of his company. We can read him, and 
have done so without feeling that the book 
is an affront to the ordinary postulates and 
methods of rationality. But for us there is 
no conviction in his gospel, any more than 
there was in Von Reichenbach’s experi- 
ments and speculations which, as we under- 
stand it, furnish the experimental, and to 
some extent theoretic basis of the present 
volume. Mr. Sinnett is President of the 
Theosophic Society of Simla, India, and au- 
thor of two theosophic works of considera- 
ble importance among theosophic students, 
“The Occult World” and “Esoteric Bud- 
dhism.’”’ If mesmerism has a “ rationale,” 
as the title of the present (or third) work im- 
plies and as the whole book is intended tu 
show, what becomes of Theosophic Occult- 
ism? Mr. Sinnett prefers Mesmerism to 
Hypnotism as a name, but means the same 
by each word. His theme in the present 
volume is that there is a subtle force lying 
between matter and spirit which is the basis 
of the phenomena. If this is true, Occultism 
and Theosophy vanish. All we have to do 
is to sharpen our observations and go 
into more delicate experiments. This much 
we might perhaps grant to Mr. Sinnett and 
his associates,that a satisfactory method 
of experimenting on these phenomena 
has not yet been devised. This, however, 
would put him and his Mesmeric gospel out 
of court as well as us and our unbelief. 
The Three Circuits. A Study of the Primary 
Forces. By Taylor Flick. (Published by 
the Author, Washington, D.C.) If any one 
has discovered a spark of rationality in this 
book he is endowed with a more powerful 
microscopic orgauization for the purpose of 
minute investigation than we are. 
Pluri-Cellular Man. By C. A. Stephens, 
A.M., M.D. (The Laboratory Company, 
Norway Lake, Maine.) This treatise raises 
and discusses the questions: 








** Whence and what is the intellect or soul? 

‘What becomes of the soul? 

“ Is-it possible to save the soul?” 
Its reply to them from a biological point of 
view assumes that every ultimate atom is 
sentient and intelligent, that as to man 
there is nothing more of him than atomic 
aggregation and that when death occurs it 
can be nothing else than resolution into the 
original atoms. It differs with ordinary, 
scientific materialism, however, in believ- 
ing that the evolution of humanity tends 
toward the elimination of death and that 
tho present generations and generations for 
centuries to come can have no other fate 
than of atomic resolution or dissolution, the 
eye of the race must be fixed on the glori- 
ous hope of the attainment of endless life 
by the elimination ofdeath. Meantime we, 
who cannot hope to escape the general fate, 
get no great inspiration from Dr. Stephens. 


History of the Town of Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, with Genealogies and Notes on 
Persons and Estates. By George F. Dan- 
iels. (Oxford: Published by the author 
with the co-operation of the town.) This is 
no ordinary town history. Oxford is one of 
those obscure New England communities 
whose story is another of the many exam- 
ples now on record to show how much his- 
tory on a large scale may be enacted in a 
small town. Its settlement grew out of a 
Huguenot colonization originally organized 
in 1686, abandoned in 1704, and afterward 
renewed. The history of this French colony 
was published by Mr. Daniels some ten 
years ago, and is substantially incorporated 
in the present volume. The work now pub- 
lished is, from the nature of the case, 
largely a history of homesteads and fami- 
lies, which, however, happen to be of a pe- 
culiarly interesting character. Its annals 
are as romantic as the town is lovely. The 
French colonists appear to have stamped 
upon both the history and the town some 
trace of their old Huguenot quality. The 
town was a severe sufferer from the depre- 
dations directed against them by the Cana- 
ian Jesuits and the French Governor of 
Canada. During the Revolutionary War it 
furnished Gen. Ebenezer 
the army, who, after meritorious service 





Learned to, 





with Washington at Boston, was appointed 
Brigadier-General by Congress, and sent 
against Burgoyne, where his troops were 
the force with which Arnold performed his 
prodigies of valor and genius. Arnold had 
led the same force before under Learned, in 
the Quebec expedition. The volume before 
us opens with a general history of the town, 
its settlement and growth, the vicissitudes 
of its early history, the Church and other 
public institutions, schools, libraries. and 
of the part taken by the town in the Revo- 
lution, in Shay’s Rebellion, and in the last 
War. It is illustrated with plans and dia- 
grams, and a generous number of heliotype 
views which, well taken and well executed, 
form one of the most attractive features of 
the book. The indices are thorough and 
admirable. The first is to the general con- 
tents. The second index gives a complete 
list of all homesteads in the town, and the 
third ic an index of all names in the genea- 
logical department which occur in the vol- 
ume out of the regular alphabetical lists. 
The volume represents a great deal of pa- 
tient and intelligent work, and has engaged 
the attention of more than one writer of 
first-rate ability. Not by any means the 
least interesting feature of the outside his- 
tory of the book is the fact that the little 
town of Oxford has had the public spirit to 
engage with the author in the joint publi- 
cation of so large and rich a volume. 


Ferdinand Praeger’s Wagner as [ Knew 
Himis the clever title of a rather signifi- 
cant addition to the large (and yet increas- 
ing) literature on the composer and his 
works. Praeger has for many years been 
identified with music in London, without 
breaking intimate musical ties in Germany. 
He was one of Wagner’s very earliest mu- 
sical disciples and most devoted friends. 
During Wagner’s years of neglect, poverty, 
political exile and disappointment, Prae- 
ger’s affection and confidence never de 
clined. Inthe hour of the composer’s suc- 
cess, Wagner’s tributes to Praeger were as 
unequivocal as deserved. It was the diplo- 
matic agency of Praeger that secured Wag- 
ner in 1855 the conductorship of the London 
Philharmonic Society (the Old Philhar- 
monic), held for one season. Their friend- 
ship was never interrupted. The book is 
written in a conversational, easy style and 
adequate knowledge of the English idioms: 
it is entertaining, first and last. Without 
either flattery or uncharity, Praeger gives 
a peculiarly well-balanced presentation of 
Wagner’s personal character—something 
that can be reckoned conclusively as far 
from admirable in spite of his affection for 
special friends, or of his faculty for attract- 
ing and keeping those men about him that 
he may have really esteemed, as well as 
merely wanted for their general or particu 
lar utility in his intense ambitions and 
intense self-concentration. A special light 
is thrown on Wagner’s hot-headed, political 
share in the Saxon Revolution of 1848-’49, 
including the reprinting of his unfortunate. 
if not ill-meant paper, ‘‘ What is the Rela- 
tion that Our Efforts Bear to the Mon- 
archy?”’ read before the seditious ‘‘ Father- 
land’s Union ”’ in 1848, and made part of the 
indictment against him. Mr. Praeger, in 
the personal element of his book, affords usa 
clearer portraiture than any previous writer 
has composed of Wagner’s first wife, Minna 
Planer—affectionate, loyal, nobly unselfish, 
but, first and last, entirely unable to appre- 
ciate genius in her husband or anybody 
else, so matter-of-fact was her mental con- 
stitution. There are many interesting 
anecdotes and pictures drawn in Mr. Prae- 
ger’s pages. They amount to a considerably 
complete biography of Wagner. Such ad- 
denda to the matter already in print do not 
alter one’s view of a man justly accounted 
by Mr. Praeger foremost among artistic 
individualities of our time, that he was 
truly colossal in his musical mentality and 
general artistic development, but, as a man, 
possessed few traits that command respect 
when his personality is studied in the cold 
analysis of print. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Queen Elizabeth. By Edward Spencer 
Beesly. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 60 
cents) We have read this latest addition 
to the “‘ Twel¥e English Statesman ” Series 
with lively interest. It is a splendid vindi- 
cation of the great Queen and her reign, and 
well worth reading, despite the failure to 
convince on all points. Itis a matter of 
extreme difficulty in attempting to write 
history in a series of detached biographies 
not to slide down from the broad ground of 
historic criticism to narrower biographic 
ground where the personal subject becomes 
the ideal standard and rule of judgment. 
Mr. Beesly has not altogether kept clear of 
this defect, tho he has taken great pains to 
substitute public policy all through the 
reign for personal caprice in the private 
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counsels of the Queen. This is a view of the 
reign which brings him into open disagree- 
ment with the great statesmen of the time, 
especially as to the Queen’s treatment of 
the Protestants in the Low Countries and 
in France. The account of her relations to 
the Queen of Scots and of the whole Scot- 
tish situation at that time is one of the hap- 
piest pieces of work in the book. Mr. Bees- 
ly publishes an acute and to us unanswer- 
able note throwing doubt on the whole 
story of Walsingham and Davison, at the 
Queen’s suggestion, having proposed to 
Paulet and Drury to put Mary out of the 
way privately. Mr. Beesly makes some 
minor assertions for which we should like 
to see the authority; such, for example, as 
that on her accession the Queen forbade 
preaching, but made no changes in the 
Church service. it was certainly a change 
of importance which required the service to 
be in English and did not allow the eleva- 
tion of the Mass. Mr. Beesly says that no 
notification of her accession was sent to the 
Pope, and throws overboard the reply said 
to have been made by PaulIV. He gives, 
however, no authority for the rejection, ex- 
cept an allusion to Hallam, whose remark 
appears to apply rather to the extravagant 
form of the current story than to the fact 
that the Queen’s succession was duly re- 
ported to the Pope. For a general review 
from a standpoint of entire sympathy with 
the Queen nothing better could be desired 
than this little volume. We wish it con- 
tained more citations of authorities and 
that a few pages on the literature of the 
subject had been supplied. 


The Tests of the Various Kinds of Truth: 
Being a Treatise of Applied Logie. By 
James McCosh, D.D., LL,D., D.L., ex- 
President of Princeton College, N. J. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 
The papers which compose this volume 
were delivered as the Merrick Lectures in 
Ohio Wesleyan College and then published 
in 1889. They have had too much general 
usefulness to be allowed to pass out of 
print, ani are now published by the Scrib- 
ners in the uniform edition of Dr. McCosh’s 
works. One of the best features of the 
present volume is its great simplicity. The 
points in discussion are reduced to the low- 
est elementary terms and stated with great 
‘brevity in systematic thoroughness and 
without the embarrassments of technical 
language. This simplicity adds much to 
the value of the book for general readers, 
who will find in it a most useful treatise on 
the preliminary assumptions on which all 
reascning rests, the methods and general 
principles on which it proceeds. The main 
point of the lectures, a3 far as they have a 
polemic aim, is to meet the current agnos- 
ticism by a demonstration of the objective 
reality of human knowledge. Dr. McCosh 
concedes the limitations of knowledge, but 
asserts that as far as it goes it rests on a 
hasis not of subjective conviction but of 
known objective reality. The keynote of 
his book, and, indeed, of his philosophy of 
knowledge, is his criticism on Kant’s theory 
of a priori knowledge. He remarks as to 
the nature of those a priori assumptions 
with which all reasoning begins: 


“TItis not blind instinct, or a belief in what we 
cannot see. It is not above reason or below rea- 
son; it isan exercise of primary reason prior, in 
the nature of things, to any derivative exer- 
cises. It is not, as Kant represents it, of the 
nature of a form in the mind imposed on objects 
contemplated, and giving them a shape and 
color. It isa perception, it is an intuition of the 


object.” 


We have rarely seen the point of difference 
stated more clearly. After this it will be 
the reader’s own fault should he fail to ap- 
prehend the drift of the book. 


A Dictionary of English Synonyms, and 
Synonyms or Parallel Expressions. De- 
signed as a Practical Guide to Aptness and 
Variety of Phraseology. By Richard Soule. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by 
George E. Howson, LL.D., Mills Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Califor- 
nia. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. $2.25.) The first edition of this 
useful book was published in 1871, and 
since that time has taken itsplacein our 
libraries alongside of ‘‘ Crabb’s Synonyms,”’ 
**Roget’s Thesaurus,” “Graham’s Syno- 
nyms,” and many other similar books, all 
useful, but none of them good enough to 
enable one to dispense with the others. 
Some of them, “Roget’s Thesaurus,” for 
example, are really admirable studies of 
the meanings and distinctions of words; 
while others aim at the humbler but no Jess 
useful task of-giving aid in the search for 
the exact word, or in amplifying and en- 
riching the user’s vocabulary. ‘his is the 


character Mr. Soule gave to his Dictionary, 
which is wisely retained in its simplicity 


the number of words in the main list, and 
of synonyms under each main word. The 
number of these additions amount to about 
one-third of the original work. Our com- 
putation. based on a partial count, indi- 
cages that the whole work contains some 
24,000 main words, more or less. This is 
practically the entire language. If the 
subordinate lists of synonyms are worked 
out with corresponding fullness, the work 
may be said to have substantially reached 
the limits of what was possible under its 
plan. No attempt whatever is made to 
distinguish shades of meaning. That is 
done better in the larger dictionaries and 
other treatises. We welcome the Diction- 
ary to our table, and have found it helpful 
in our private use. 


Moral Teachings of Science. By Ara- 
bella B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher). (D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. $1.00.) The 
chapters which form this volume were 
written for the Chautauquan in 1890 and 
are republished now in full with the restor- 
ation of some parts which had to be 
omitted before for want of space. We have 
from the same author a number of attract- 
ive popular books, such as ‘‘ Winners in 
Life’s Race,” ‘‘The Fairyland of Science,” 
etc. The present volume is healthy in tone 
and stands on the right ground as between 
religion on the one hand and science on the 

‘other. Its best practical service is that it 
brings out the inner morality of Nature, and 
shows how a being endowed with moral 
capacity will receive moral suggestions, in- 
timations, hints and corroborations from 
Nature. The Highest Critics vs. The 
Higher Critics. By the Rev. L. W. Mun- 
hall, M.A., evangelist. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.00.) Mr. Munhall 
is wholly outside the reach of criticism, in a 
sphere apart by himself where we must 
leave him alone in his glory. He quotes 
poor Lieutenant Totten for bis authority 
and gives his readers a tangle of sense and 
nonsense which we cannot attempt to un- 
wind. He says modestly: 

“TI claim to bea man of affairs. In the past 
fifteen years I have preached to more than 7,000,- 
000 of hearers, a greater number than any living 
man, with possibly one exception, during the 
same time.” 





Charles Huddon Spurgeon, Preacher, 
Author, Philanthropist, with Anecdotal 
Reminiscences. By G. Holden Pike. In- 
treduction by William Cleaver Wilkinson, 
and concluding chapters by James C. Fer- 
nald. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. $1.00.) Thecore of this book is an 
excellent Life of the late Mr. Spurgeon, by 
G. H. Pike, which was published by Pass- 
more, London, in 1887. The personal de- 
scription and biographic work are good, but 
the especial value of the book lies in the 
account of Spurgeon’s pastoral administra- 
tion and literary work. For the five subse- 
quent years of his life Mr. James C. Fer- 
nald’s two chapters of “Concluding 
Thoughts and Reminiscences,” and ‘ Last 
Scenes and Last Sermons,” supply a very 
satisfactory sketch. The introduction, by 
Professor Wilkinson, is in his graceful style 
and is based on previous papers published 
by him in our columns andin The Exam- 
iner. ‘We have also another recent Life 
of the same great preacher. From the Ush- 
er’s Desk to the Tabernacle Pulpit. The 
Life and Labors of Charles Haddon Spur- 
geon. By the Rev. Robert Shindler. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) We 
make no comparisons of any kind between 
this Life of Spurgeon and the one named 
above. This volume is issued in London by 
Mr. Spurgeon’s publishers, and appears here 
protected by copyright and authorized. It 
isa recent work crowded with interesting 
illustrations. The set of portraits of Mr. 
Spurgeon at different ages and of Family. 
portraits is full of interest. The Life is 
written freshly up to the latest facts and 
events, including the final scenes at Men- 
tone. It has much of the charm of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s personality. The reader who 
begins on the first page will read on to the 
end, and close the book full of the wonder 
and admiration which such examples of the 
living power of the Gospel never fail to in- 
spire. 





Harper & Brothers bring out in good form 
a new edition of The Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World from Marathon to Water- 
loo. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A, This is 
a standard book which requires no special 
notice. A Protestant Poor-Friar. The 
Life Story of Travers Madge. By Brooks 
Herford. (Damrell & Upham, Old Corner 
Bookstore, Boston. $1.00.) This little book 
was written by the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
some twenty-five years ago, before he left 
his English home to settle in Boston. It 








n the present revision by Professor How- 


has passed through several editions and is 





son, who found enough to do in the way of 
correction and enlargement by adding to * 





worthy of republication now. The sub- 
stance of the story lies very admirably con- 
tained in the title. It is a striking ex- 
ample of absolute self-renunciation and of 
the high Christian devotion which forms 
the inspiration of such a _life-——— 
The Harpers have brought out a ‘new 
and revised”’ edition of The Strange Ad- 
ventures of a Phaeton, which with the 
“Princess of Thule”? must be regarded as 
William Black’s best work. There are few 
more delightful romances in the language 
than The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 
Better Days; or, A Millionaire of To- 
Morrow. By Thomas Fitch and Anna M. 
Fitch. (F. J. Schulte & Company, Chicago. 
$1.50.) The volume before us is a ‘‘ new edi- 
tion, revised.”” The identity of this novel 
is not lost in the new edition. It remainsa 
rather lurid, sensational example of com- 
mercial realism with the rattle of money 
and business resounding on every page. 


Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Eu- 
rope, Revised and Enlarged, (Cassell 
Publishing Companv, New York. $1.50.) 
This is a real Pocket Guide to Europe. It 
was planned some ten years ago by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, and has now been 
thoroughly tested by travelers, whose wants 
are met by such a book. Mr. Edmund King 
has charge of the compilation and of the 
revision which is required to keep any Guide 
up to the changing conditions of European 
travel. The Guide contains a fair complement 
of general maps, with the railway lines laid 
down on them. Large places like London 
and Paris have street maps. Inns and the 
charges made at them are given. Railway 
distances and fares from place to place 
are given, so are important excursions 
and chief places to be visited. Instead of 
complaining that the book does not con- 
tain more, we admire the pains and skill 
which have compressed so much into 
this convenient, systematic and compact 
form. We warn the editors that the value 
of the book depends very much on its small 
size, and that its tendency is to grow. In 
fact, the present is already ‘an enlarged 
edition.” 


We have before us volume I of The Criti- 
cal Review of Theological and Philo- 
sophical Literature. Edited by Professor 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 
This handsomely published octavo is the 
opening volume containing the first year’s 
issue of the new critical theological and 
philosophical English quarterly review. It 
is designed to take the place for English 
readers of Harnack and Schurer’s Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung, or of Lipsius’s 
Theologischer Jahresbericht. It gives a 
chronicle of the more important publica- 
tions of its class, and devotes special atten- 
tion to the review of the most notable re- 
cent books. The reviews in the present 
volume are of a high order, thoroughly 
done by eminent scholars. The contribu- 
tors are a numerous and particularly able 
body of scholars, theologians and philoso- 
phers. The magazine will be the organ of 
no section of the Church, but is intended to 
work within the limits of the Evangelical 
church. 


Writers and Readers. By George Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75.) These seven lectures on Revolutions 
in Literary Taste and the Study of Litera- 
ture asa Part of Education were read before 
the members of the Teachers’ University 
Association who were in residence in Oxford 
during part of the long vacation of 1891. 
They are the output of a mind rich with 
knowledge of the best that literature 
affords, and yet we do not find in them 
much that is above the average of good col- 
lege lectures. The general reader will find 
them interesting, with a certain sparkle 
here and there, and the student may pick 
out from them some crystals of valuable 
suggestion. It isa good book of its kind, 
and will take its place for a season and slip 
aside. 

The Business of Travel: A Fifty Years’ 
Record of Progress. By W. Fraser Rae. 
(Thos. Cook & Son.) Such enterprise as 
that which has developed Thomas Cook & 
Son’s business from poor little trips twelve 
miles miles long, in 1841, to their present 
business ail over the world, deserves com- 
memoration, and gets it in this volume. 
Mr. Rae makes of it an interesting book on 
the development of travel. He begins with 
old-time methods, strikes on the railway 
and the inception of organized pleasure 
trips an’ their evolution into the modern 
excursion. Mr. Cook’s genius for the organ- 
izing of business now comes into play, and 
the remaining chapters down to the twenty- 
third and last, have for their subject the 
organization and development of this great 
and world-wide business. 5 








Religio Medici and Other Essays. By Sir 
Thomas Browne. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by D. Lloyd Roberts, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (David Stott, London; Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. 7% cents.) This is 
the most minute of all the editions we have 
seen of Sir Thomas Browne’s immortal 
work. . It isa pocket gem but printed from 
clear and good type which show that form 
and sharp outline have as much to do with 
the legibility of type as size. , The literary 
feature of the edition is the excellent bio- 
graphical and literary introduction by D. 
Lloyd Roberts who has edited the book 
throughout. 


J. Cole. By Emma Gellibrand. (James 
Pott & Co., New York.25 cents.) ‘‘A poor,’’ 
dwarfed, queer little fellow is this J. Cole, 
but with a great heart in him, and a delight 
in doing his duty which makes him a hero 
and opens the locked and bolted doors be- 
fore him. The story is quaint, affecting 
and wholesome. Character vindicates it- 
self. Honesty gets its reward, but notin 
the “‘penny-dreadful”’ fashion, norin that of 
Sunday-school optimism either’ The whole 
story is too simple and natural to be spoiled 
by our telling it in advance. 


> 





LITERARY NOTES. 


In its April number The Century will 
take up the question of good roads, and the 
improvement of road-making in America. 





....Mr. Lionel Johnson has in preparation 
a volume of essays on Thomas Hardy. The 
book will contain a bibliography by John 
Lane. 


...‘*The Light Bearers ”’ is the title of a 
book on Tennyson, Ruskin and the Brown- 
ings, by Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie, to be published by the Mac- 


millans. 


.... The Magazine of American History 
for March contains an article of more than 
usual interest on Louisberg, the once 
famous stronghold of Cape Breton, by John 
G. Bourinoct. 


....Mr. William Morris has begun to 
print, at the Kelmscott Press, the new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere,”’ which 
he will issue in a similar style to that of his 
‘** Poems by the Way.” 


....The second edition of Dr. John G. 
Bourinot’s standard work on ‘‘ Parliamen- 
tary Procedure and Practice in Canada,” 
revised and considerably enlarged, is issued 
by Dawson Brothers, of Montreal. 


....The New World, the new quarterly 
review of religion, ethics and theology to be 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on March 
23d, will contain articles by Professors Toy 
and Everett, of Harvard, Lyman Abbott, 
Prof. J. G. Schurman, and others. 


....In the current number of The Arena 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage has collected a 
number of stories of psychical phenomena, 
for which he vouches in the strictest way, 
and which certainly make strange and val- 
uable material for the Psychical Research 
Society. 


....The Epoch, which began life afew 
years ago under such favorable circum- 
stances and almost immediately collapsed 
into an unheeded and somewhat amateur- 
ish existence, has at last made a graceful 
departure. After the present issue it is to 
be merged into Munsey’s Magazine, accept- 
ing the name of its new ally. 


....Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will bring 
out Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter” in a 
cheap edition, similar to that of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which they have lately put 
on the market, and containing an introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. P. Lathrop; and also “A 
Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days,” a vol- 
ume of prose sketch.s, by Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish in 
April ‘‘ Messages and Multitude,” by C. H. 
Spurgeon. Mr. Spurgeon, at Mentone, 
December last, selected at the request of 
the publishers—ten sermons for this vol- 
ume, as representative of his public teach- 
ing. Two other memorable unpublished ser- 
mons have been added, and the titlejof the 
volume was selected by Mr. Spurgeon a few 
weeks ago. 


....Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce for early publication: “A Manual of 
Musical Hist: ry,” by James G. Matthews; 
“The Art of Golf,’ by Sir W. G. Simpson; 
“Tales of King Arthur and his Knights,” 
printed in raised letters for the blind; 
‘‘Karth Burial and Cremation,” by Augus- 
tus G. Cobb; and in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series, “‘ Wiclif and the English Ref- 
ormation,” by Lewis Sergeant; ‘ Louis 
XIV,” by Arthur Hassall; and ‘“ Napo- 
leon,” by O’Connor Morris, 
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...-The second course of lectures on poetry 
at Johns Hopkins, on the Percy Turnbull 
foundation, will be given by Richard Clav- 
. erhouse Jebb, the distinguished Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, England, who will 
discuss ‘‘The Growth and Influence of 
Classical Greek Poetry ’’ under the follow- 
ing heads: “The Distinctive Qualities of 
the Greek Race as Expressed by Homer,” 
March 28th; ‘‘Greek Epic Poetry,’’ March 
29th and 8ist; ‘Greek Lyric Poetry: The 
Course of its Development,” April 1st; 
“Pindar,” April 4th; “‘ The Attic Drama,” 
April 5th and 7th; and “‘ The Permanent 
Power of Greek Poetry,’’ April 8th. 





BOOKS OF F THE WEEK. 


A Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat « Coat of Treves. With 
= Apeens © of eee ry and . es 
ce) . Je . vi, 
i. New York: Lantana, Green & Be: Sens 
Twenty-Five Years of St: Andrews. Setembe 
1s to September, 1890. By the, Author ot 
“The Recreations of a Country P: m.” In 
two volumes. Volume I, 9x6, pp. z ris. — 
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FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY THE REV. 


James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


That Angelic Woman. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
(Just Published.) 


In this story the contrast between the woman 
perfect only in physical beauty and the woman en- 
dowed with noble moral and intellectual faculties is 
most happily drawn, and is the leading motive. 


A King of Tyre. 

"A Tale of the Times of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. ’ , 
The ideal book for Sunday-school libraries.— 
Dr. H. M. FIELD, in the Evangelist, N. Y. 

The Captain of the Janizaries. 


A Tale of the Times of Scanderbeg 
and the Fall of Constantinople. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Strong in its central historical character, abound- 
ing in incident, rapid and stirring in action, animated 
and often brilliant in style.—Christian Union, N. Y. 


$1.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers. 
Harper’s New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt 
of ten cents. 


Every Subscriber 


OF 


The Independent 
IS ENTITLED 


toa COR, of our new, enlarged and illustrated 
Successful Home Dyeing,” the best 
— most practical book every published. 

Explicit directions are given for coloring 
over all kinds and colors of goods, with the 
45 different Diamond Dyes, giving over 100 
named colors and 300 shades, warranted 
fast to light and washin ing. 

A Handsome Birthday Card for the 
baby sent to every mother giving baby’s 
name. 

Every person who wants to know how to 
make over old garments, to color yarn, car- 
pets rugs, feat ers, or anything that can 

colored, needs this book. Send at once. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 











When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled “‘Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
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25 CENTS. 
The Scarlet Letter. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
New Universal Edition. 





Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Sold by Book 3 and Newsdealsrs. Mailed by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
HEADQUARTERS 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
New and Old 

SUNDA Y-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
CHOICE AND CHEAP. 


TIBBALS BOOK 00., 26 Warren &t., N. Y. 
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County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


VIEWS Serouped.” ne sewn. 30c.; 12 views, 
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taken. Send for descriptive list. of views. EXCELSIOR 
VIEW CO., Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO, 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STFBBINS, 
231 HYMNS. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
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ASTER DAWN.”’ Sample of Easter Ser- 
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Christ our Passover. 


2 cents. AU Hail. Qt. and cho., Hoyt, 15 
cents. I Will Sing. Solos and cho., Farmer, 
2 cents. Crown Him Everlasting King. Qt. 


and dho., Warren, li cents. Christour Pass- 
over. Qt. and cho., Whiteley, 50 cents. Harly 
at the Peep of Day. Solo., Van-Lennep, 15 
cents. Christ the Lord is Risen. Solo, Qt. and 
cho., Holden, 25 cents. Angels Roll the Rock 
Away. Anthem, Holden,25 cents. Heis Risen. 
Solo and Qt., Dressler, 15 cents. Alleluia: 

Christ it Risen. Qt. and chod., Danks, 30 cents. 
Angels Roll the Rock. Solos, etc., Thomas, 25 
cents. Awake Glad Soul. ess. march and 
cho., Holden, 30 cents. Christ the Lord is 
Risen. Qt.andcho., Williams,15 cents. Sing- 
ing of Birds. Qt. and cho., Ww — 30 cents. 
Fill the Font with Roses. Qt. and cho., Wear 
ren, 30 cents. Christ’s Resurection. S.8.Ser- 
vice No.7, Danks,5 cents. Merrily the Easter 
Bells. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Over Mt. Olivet. 
Carol, Danks,5 cents. Ye Happy Easter Dau. 

Carol, Danks, 5 cents. First Easter Day. 
Carol. Whiteley, 5cents. Carol Annuals, 1 to 
17, various authors, 5 cents each. 

Complete catalogues free on application. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 


For Musicat Peope. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Chur-hes. Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. F, W. Root’s New Course in Sing lag 
for the Male and Female Voice. The dewel 
ee eg methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.50 in paper; $2.00 in cloth. Stor 
of a Musical ‘Pie, by Geo. F. Root. A an 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best known compneres. Price $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Anthem Jewels, by fi = 
Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages. Brice 

cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application, 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems and 
voluntaries for choirs and or, Zanists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. Published monthly, 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 
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Oo, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave..cor.16th St.. N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


reparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
12M Erosnecs Street, CLEVELAND. Obto. 
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Financial. 
OUR CORPORATION PROBLEM. 


THE announcement that the Standard 

Oil trustees had issued a call fora meet- 

ing of stockholders to consider a dissolu- 

tion of the trust, has started anew the 

discussion about trusts, their objects and 

legality, and how they compare with other 

forms for the employment of large capi- 

tal. The decision of the Supreme Court 

of Ohio is in line with the expressed 

opinions of the New York Court of Appeals, 

and both are in substantial accord with 

the judgment of our best lawyers; there 

is an inherent illegality about the usual 

form of trusts which is certain in time to 

tell against every one of them. Briefly 

stated, the unlawfulness consists in this: 

that a corporation which was created for 
the specific purposes of its charter and 

under the established principles governing 
corporations created by the State, cannot 
enter into any agreement with other cor- 
porations by which the specific purposes 
of its creation are to be set aside or the 
conditions of corporate life violated. 
Practically this is what the trust proposes 
to do, no matter how the intent may be 
covered up. The usual plan is to have 
the separate stocks of the several distinct 
corporations held in trust by men called 
trustees who thereupon issue back to the 
original owners certificates entitling the 
holder to a proportionate share in the 
equity of the whole, meaning by that the 
value of the combined properties. This 
plan gives the control of all the corpora- 
tions to the trustees and the profits on 
division to the certificate holders pro rata: 
but, as before stated, is not and cannot be 
made legal. Certificate holders have not 
a good title to their property, while 
attorneys-general may move in the courts 
against the trust as violating the law and 
as against public policy. 

In all this it is to be observed that the 
courts simply define and enforce the com- 
mon law and the statutes of the Federal 
or State governments. Both have been 
exercised against combinations of all 
kinds from earliest times, tho in a lessen- 
ing degree. Courts have nothing to do 
with the politico-economic aspect of the 
matter. Notso many years ago the now 
common ‘corporation was looked upon 
with distrust as forming a combination of 
capitalists which might be perilous to the 
nation; but time has shown such fears to 
be groundless. Just as it was an advance 
from one mau doing business alone, to a 
partnership of two or three men, so from 
a partnership grew a combination of many 
men in a corporation, the latter having 
distinctions from a partnership rendered 
necessary by the fact that’ now the com- 
biners put their capital but not their serv- 
ices together, and should therefore be re- 
lieved from the personal responsibility of 
partnership but with a necessity for more 
publicity than partnership needs. The 
next step in this business evolution is ap- 
parently a still greater combination of 
capital, a corporation of corporations it 
may be. 

Exactly what form this new and larger 
combination will take we cannot yet see. 
It must be determined by experience; but 
that something of the kind will arise out 
of our present trust muddle in process of 
time we cannot doubt. A hasty glance 
around shows on every hand the tendency 
to consolidation, involving large accumu- 
lations of capital (large in the aggregate 
tho with many owners), subdivision of 
labor in all departments, and, generally 
speaking, a cheapening in cost and price 
of the product. The trust, striving to 
combine corporations as corporations com- 
bined individuals, is really an attempt to 
solve for those interested the problem of a 
further advance. Like every experiment 
its progress has been marked by mistakes 
and perhaps commercial crimes. In its 
present form, because of its mystery, its 
unknown profits, its attitude of defiance 
toward old corporate law, the trust is, and 
doubtless will continue to be, an object of 
public suspicion. The Standard Oil Trust 
in dissolution or reorganization is bowing 
to the force of public opinion no less than 
public law. Some of our trusts have 
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rated themselves under the laws of New | business is unsatisfactory, owing to low 


Jersey or West Virginia, whose statutes 
grant freedom to them almost equal to 
their old plan, besides giving them the 
privilege of holding the stocks of other 
corporations. This latter privilege is of 
the utmost importance to these changed 
trusts. The essence of a trust is that it 
enables the trustees or directors to control 
and harmonize the interests of a number 
of small corporations organized to carry 
on business in as many different States. 
State corporations are essential to success. 
A corporation of one State doing business 
in another is always subject to drawbacks, 
and is, besides, open to legislative attacks 
asa foreigner. But these separate State 
corporations must be combined as to capi- 
taland management if we are to have the 
best results; because a large organization 
can (if it will) work more cheaply than a 
small one. How this is to be best accom- 
plished is the problem now before us. 

A number of prominent men and good 
thinkers see in this tendency of capital to 
combine in large aggregations, signs omi- 
nous for the future. It may indeed bea 
question which the people will have to 
face one day, how to keep aggregated 
capital from controlling everything; but 
certainly that day has not yet come. If 
the question should fairly arise and re- 
quire solution, those who have faith in 
Republican institutions believe that the 
people then will surely find an answer. 
Meanwhile it is to be noted that it is not 
well for us to cry out before we are hurt. 
Our experience with the Standard Oil and 
all other Trusts is that our present laws 
and our courts are sufficient to deal with 
conditions as at present existing. New 
and stringent legislation is not needed. 
On the other hand, an active imagination 
may find employment in conjecturing 
what the evolution in the form of business 
may lead to. If optimistic, such an imag- 
ination may picture to itself the time 
when gigantic corporations of some kind 
may control each of our important indus- 
triés, but under strict law and conditions. 
One of these shall be the highest payment 
combined with the highest efficiency for 
the individual officer or laborer, together 
with a great reduction in cost to the con- 
sumer, who is himself a highly paid 
laborer in some other corporation. This 
is of course fanciful, yet all may hope 
that the outcome of our corporation 
problem may be beneficial to the human 
race, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


JUST now natural conditions count for 
little in Wall Street. Manipulation is the 
controlling power, and nearly all the 
active shares are being marked up and 
down at will by powerful cliques. This 
was conspicuously true of the Vanderbilts, 
Grangers’ and coal stocks. The floating 
supply of these shares has been largely re- 
duced by the purchases of heavy capital- 
ists, whose object, it may be safely as- 
sumed, is to create a higher market on 
which to unload whenever possible. Cir- 
cumstances have singularly favored such 
a concentration of stocks as this, simply 
because investors, both at home and 
abroad, failed to exhibit the confidence in 
American stocks that was really war- 
ranted in the closing half of 1891. Asa 
result, stocks easily fell into the hands of 
a few far-sighted capitalists, who now 
seem to have unlimited power of manipu- 
lation. Undoubtedly their confidence was 
stimulated by early knowledge of the 
deals and combines which are now devel- 
oping, and which encouraged them to 
take the foreign stocks dumped upon this 
market. To the most ordinary observer 
it is very apparent that stocks are in 
strong hands; and, considering the mo- 
tives and power of those in control, it is 
reasonable to expect that, for some time 
to come, values will be more influenced 
by professional manipulators than by nat- 
ural conditions. 








While, therefore, the market is bullish 
from this standpoint, it is worth noting 
that bull points are not nearly so plentiful 
as three months ago. The benefits of good 
crops, as well as the advantages te the 
coal stocks from the Reading deal, have 
already been largely discounted. General 


prices and unfulfilled expectations. This 
is particularly true of the iron trade, 
which has always been regarded an excel- 
lent commercial barometer. Pig iron No. 
1 is now quoted at $16 in the Eastern mar- 
kets against $18 a year ago. In fact, the 
whole iron trade is demoralized by over- 
production; and prices threaten to go still 
lower, unless heroic measures of some 
kind are adopted. This would easily dis- 
courage holders of coal stocks, were it not 
for the prospect of increasing profits from 
the late deal. Cheap cotton has injured 
the South, for, in spite of abundant yield; 
the last crop was worth alone $80,000,000 
less than the previous one; nor is the 
monetary situation wholly encourag- 
ing. Money is plentiful enough, too 
plentiful for healthy speculation; but 
gold shipments disturb confidence owing 
to the unpleasant possibilities of redemp- 
tion of an immense paper currency. There 
are some who profess no concern at our 
sending gold in payment for stocks, be- 
cause Europe usually draws upon us at 
this period; but such an opinion is not 
universal by any means. If there are 
many. who are inclined to ignore the in- 
jurious tendencies of continued silver agi- 
tation and rely upon the Presidential veto 
to protect us from its dangers, there is 
also an influential minority who regard 
the crazy persistence of silver advocates 
as a constant menace to our credit and 
prosperity. The silver question, however, 
has little surface influence upon the stock 
market. It is properly regarded as a dis- 
tant difficulty which may be overcome. 
Our chief hope rests upon an International 
agreement, the prospects of which are not 
very certain. 

This contest between artificial and nat- 
ural influences on the Stock Exchange 
tends to feverishness. Sharp fluctuations 
occurred in Reading, which afterward ad- 
vanced upon the news that the New Jersey 
Legislature had ‘passed a bill legalizing 
the late Reading combine. The extraor- 
dinary speed at which this measure was 
rushed through attracted no little com- 
ment; especially as the Legislature of that 
State had always been supposed to be un- 
der the influence of a rival corporation, 
the Pennsylvania. St. Paul was not 
much affected by the passing of the divi- 
dend, for the reason that the road made 
such excellent financial showing as to 
promise an early resumption of dividends. 
Richmond Terminal was influenced by 
rumors concerning the reorganization 
plan. New England fell under the com- 
bined effects of a deficit in the annual re- 
port and the refusal of both Mr. Corbin 
and the Vanderbilts to be officially con- 
nected with the property. For bonds 
there is a fair inquiry for better issues at 
firm prices. Investors, however, are do- 
ing but little, and the movement in Read- 
ing and other low-priced issues was chiefly 
speculative. Some new life was infused 
into the Industrials by the reported ab- 
sorption of Philadelphia sugar refineries 
into the American Sugar Refineries Com- 
pany; but this class of securities cannot 
yet be said to have worked their way into 
public favor; nor do they deserve it while 
managed upon the methods generally in 
vogue. There are indications of a popu- 
lar uprising against many of these ‘‘ com- 
bines” which renders investors justly shy 
of them. 


February was a good month for railroad 
earnings because of large grain and cotton 
movements and the one day additional 
this year. Ninety-two roads reported an 
increase of $4,626,000, or 1384¢. In Janu- 
ary the increase was only 2}¢. It is esti- 
mated that the roads included in the 
above comparisons transported nearly 15,- 
000,000 bushels, or 350,000 tons more grain 
than in February, 1891; the largest gain 
being in corn. The receipts of grain at 
Chicago in January and February were 
over 24,000,000 bushels, against over 17,- 
000,000 the same time last year. The 
Chronicle reported gross earnings of 
$3,570,197 for the first week of March on 
twenty-three roads, an increase of nearly 
15%. In the fourth week of February 
eighty-seven roads reported a gain of 22¢; 


-with alarmist rumors, fortunately un- 
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large earnings serve to offset many draw- 
backs, and if continued will powerfully 
aid the present bull campaign. 


The situation in Europe is decidedly 
gloomy. Industry there is depressed, 
especially on the Continent, where crop 
failures have added to the general misery 
among the poor. At Paris and Berlin the 
financial situation has been strained by 
political complications, as well as by trade 
conditions. In Great Britain there is 
much complaint of stagnation in business. 
The cotton, woolen and iron industries are 
all depressed by low prices; and foreign 
trade is more or less deranged by the fall 
in silver. A vast coal strike isalso now in 
progress which multiplies difficulties, -The 
London money market has been disturbed 


founded or often exaggerated. Under 
such circumstances, no wonder Europe 
raises funds by sacrificing some of her 
best investments. The contrast with the 
situation in this country isso marked that 
the question of our exporting gold and im- 
porting securities is still alive one. 


The money market continued easy in 

spite of a further reduction in reserves. 

Call loans ranged 14@2¢ cent. Time 

loans were fairly active at3}@4 for two to 
four months. Commercial paper is in less 

demand by banks. The surplus reserve 
declined $5,095,000 last week; a loss of 
about $14,000,000 in three weeks. For- 
eign exchange was dull, the only feature 
being a demand for bills to remit for se- 
curities sold by Europe. Gold shipments 
were less active, but the special demand 
from Austria attracts attention. A favor- 
able feature is the large reserve of wheat 
and corn available for export. The Agri- 
cultural Department estimates that there 
are $171,000,000 bushels of wheat and 860- 
000,000 bushels of corn in farmers’ hands, 
a good portion of which should go abroad 
under present conditions. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Exchange for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
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Hanove 345 |State of New York... 108 
Hudson 1 en 

mp’rs’ and Traders’. 580 |U.8. National 





BANK STOCKS. , 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 12th, 1892: 


American Exchange 153 
Commerce............ 5 











The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 12. March5,- Differences. 
GOR. .- aa<cisrace $492,034,000 $488,675,300 Inc. $4,258,700 
Specie............ 100,455,800 104,479,800 Dec. 4,024,000 
Legal tenders 48,734,800 50,207,100 Dec. 1,472,300 
Deposits «+». 531,976,600 533,578,700 Dec. 1,602,100 
Circulation...... 5,571,100 5,598,000 Dec. 26,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie............ $100,455,800 $104,479,800 Dec. $4,024,000 
Legal tenders... 48,734,800 50,207,100 Dec. 1,472,300 

Total reserve. . $149,190;600 $154,636,900 Dec. $5,496,300 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 132,994,150 133,394,675 Dec. 400,525 
Excess of re- 





serve above 

legal require- 

ments........-+. 16,396,450 = 21,292,225 Dec. 5,095,775 
* Excess of reserve, March I4th, 1891........... 9,793,575 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered..........seeseeeeees 116 11644 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUPON....... 0.066 ceeeeeeeeeee 7 117 
Ext. U.S, 2s, registered...........-.sssseeeee 100 eee 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 








but this was partly on account of the ex- 
tra day in the month, Nevertheless, these 








steady. Rates for actual business were 
as follows: Sixty-days’ sight, 4.85%@4.86; 
demand, 4.874@4.873; cables, 4.88@4.883; 
commercial, 4.84}, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The British steamer ‘‘Massachusetts” 
is reported to have arrived at Swansea, 
Wales, where she will load for New York 
with 3,000 tons of tin plate. 


...-[t is stated that the mines ef Utah 
have yielded a product of $37,000,000 alto- 
gether, and of this amount the mines of 
Park City yielded over $15,000,000. 


...-Reports from Kansas state that the 
acreage of wheat sown this year is just 
about the same as last year, and that re- 
ports from all sections of the State are 
that the outlook for wheat is excellent in 
every respect. 


....About three months ago the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works received an order 
from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for 
forty new engines, and expect before the 
end of the present month that they will 
all be delivered and in service. 


...-Natural gas, which was discovered 
at the lake shore near Salt Lake City 
some time since, is to be utilized, and a 
company has been formed to lay pipes te 
the city. It is expected that it will be fur- 
nished to consumers by the first of Sept- 
ember. 


....The harbor of Tampico, Mexico, has 
for a long time been undergoing a process 
of deepening. Recently a steamer arrived 
drawing seventeen feet of water and 
crossed the bar in safety, being the first 
vessel to enter with full cargo since deep 
water has been obtained. 


...-The revenue of Egypt for the past 
year was about $55,000,000, and its expendi- 
tures amounted to about $50,000,000. The 
Government during the past five years has 
accumulated a reserve of about $14,500,000; 
and it has in view a reduction in taxation, 
particularly the land tax in the poorer 
districts. 


....Mr, Austin Corbin says that as soon 
as acharter can be obtained a bridge will 
be built across the East River, in the in- 
terest’ of the Long Island Railroad. It 
will be exclusively for railroad purposes, 
wide enough for four and possibly six 
tracks, with no provision for foot passen- 
gers or teams. 


....The Supreme Court of South Dako- 
ta a few days since handed down a de- 
cision in the case of South Dakota against 
the First National Bank of Clark, S. D., in- 
dicted for taking illegal interest. The Court 
held that the national character of a bank 
does not protect it from the laws of any 
State in the matter of usury. 


....The attention of our readers is 
called to the quarterly statement of the 
National Bank of Deposit published in this 
issue. The bank has a capital stock of 
$300,000, and its surplus fund and un- 
divided profits amount to $81,268.17. It 
has total resources of $1,539,455.95. The 
bank is located at 55 Liberty Street. 


....Nelson F. Evans, a Director of the 
Spring Garden Bank at the time of its fail- 
ure, was arrested last week on a charge 
of embezzleing of $60,000 from that in- 
stitution during his last three years’ con- 
nection with it. A thorough and reliable 
examination of the affairs of the defunct 
Spring Garden Bank should have been 
made long ago. 


....Oneof the largest private sales of 
real estate which has taken place in this 
city fora long time was negotiated last 
week by the sale of a plot about 100 feet 
on Broad Street running through to New 
Street. The property was purchased by 
a syndicate who will erect a fourteen 
story office building. The price paid was 
about $700,000. 

..:.The annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of the First Anthracite Coal Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania shows that 98 col- 
lieries were in operation, employing 24,600 
persons and mining, last year, nearly 11,- 
000,000 tons of coal, requiring in the min- 
ing 300,000 kegs of powder. There were 
66 fatal accidents reported in 1891, making 





The market for sterling was dull and 


24 wives widows, and 120 children or- 
phans, 
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...-For several days two rather re- 
served, fine-looking men have been no- 
ticed on the streets of New York wearing 
the bright red Turkish fez. It seems that 
the Sultan of Turkey has decided to open 
a cloth factory where fabrics can be manu- 
factory for the use of the army, and has 
sent two experts to this country to study 
the machinery and the methods in use 
here. . 

..The national statistician, in his 
March report, makes the stock of wheat in 
growers’ hands 171,000,000 bushels, 63,- 
000,000 of spring wheat, and 108,000,000 
of winter wheat, much of the latter said 
to be in States which have practically no 
commercial distribution. This is said to 
be the largest reserve ever reported. It is 
estimated that the quantity of corn in 
farmers’ hands is 860,000,000 bushels. 


..The Fourth National Bank of this 
city has begun a suit against the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston for the recovery 
of $13,000. The Fourth National Bank 
claims that forged drafts were deposited 
in the Atlantic National Bank of Boston 
and forwarded through their correspond- 
ent to New York and paid by the Fourth 
National, It would seem that the Fourth 
National Bank ought to recover judgment 
in such a suit as this without any trouble. 


..The following summary of the 
quarterly statements of twoof our City 
Banks will be read with interest. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


ip ts conan a phecdas'p ness $32,560,101 
cones: ES Ay ey rer 5,000,000 
oe SMES Wicks «dos haie eivccin.g's os bens 1,650, 
tn ivided profits................. 568,276 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
I ia 56. 6:8:50s 2'es'o siligassa'ns $36,676,322 
CADIGAL BEOCK.... 2... ccc cccccecece 300,000 
SR eee eee 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 724,139 


..We think the following facts and 
figures will interest every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. We gather them from the 
London Illustrated News. 


“No nation in the world in any age has 
reduced a national debt so speedily as the 
United States, In 1876 the National Debt 
was $2,386,000,000, In 1890 it was $998,000,000— 
areduction of $1,398,000,000 in twenty years. 
Before the century closes the debt will be 
entirely discharged. The per capita debt of 
the United States is less than that of any 
other nation, $28. It is $218in France, #100 
in the United Kingdom, $79 in Italy, $63 in 
Germany, $35 in Russia. 


..We noted in these columns a few 
weeks since the embezzlement of Joseph 
W. Mabie, Cashier of the Westchester 
County Savings Bank at Tarrytown of 
$10,000; that he made the entire amount 
good and expressed the belief, in view of 
the circumstances, that the directors of 
the Westchester County Savings Bank had 
much to answer for for the embezzlement 
from the fact that the salary paid Mabie, 
who had a large family of children, was 
ridiculously small. The last phase of the 
case is that Mabie was arrested a day or 
two ago at the instance of the District At- 
torney much to the regret of the citizens 


of Tarrytown who ex - ess great sympathy, 
and rightly so, for Mr. Mabie. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
8th and 9th insts., were the following 
lots: 
lshare New York Law Institute.............. $150 


650 shares R. W. Bell Mf. Co., of Buffalo, N. 
Re er ee > Oe Cer aoe 1i@27 


$12,000 C. M. and St. P. Rd. (Southern Minn. 
Div.), first mort. 6 per cent. bonds, due 


| ERS es ert eee ee 115% 
100 shares Germania Fire Ins, Co.............. 165 
$1,000 Bellaire Street Ry. first mort. 6 per cent 

Gwe BOB’... ...ccccccscvcccceses és db casecseues 264% 
55 shares New York Bowery Ins. Co............ 1 
10 shares N.Y. Prov. pote" Boston Rd. Co... .217 
5shares Thurber Whyland Ra - $100%4 
10 shares Phenix Ins. Co., of Brooklyn....... 1 


shares Nashville Elec. Ry. and Power Con 
a: Lg ra base y. and Power o ip 


rt. 6per cent........0...+ «+ 
S104 § hoattle Coal be 5 ap O.. 5 per cent. an 
ue Dec. Ist, 1917,........-.eee eee eees 


23 bare rris and ta p Ws sss apyite d 144 
$30,000 Federal Valley Coal Co., first mort., ‘- 


Tr cent., due 1908. .......c.e0eseeeenees 
100 shares Gran d Rapids and In. Rd. C 


mS oO Cin., Richmond and Fort Wayne > Ra Co., 
rst mort., guar. 7 per cent., due 1921..... 
960 j mde Mobile (Ala.) a Street 4 


DIVIDEND. 
The mgr 25 Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Railwa: has declared a divi- 
dend. Dol time Putisy do 


and fifty cents eer 
share, on the preferred stock, payable 
pril 19th, 








VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


. BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. . 


The position of Treasurer and salary beginning at 
$1,900 per year will be paid toa iil energetic man 
who can invest $5,000 cash and services in an estab- 
lished legitimate business. Invest: er courted. 
Address ‘*Corporation,’’ Box . New York. 


First Mortgage Leans! Securit perfect 
% Refer to A. B. Robbins, Talledega, J 
LC OnOssMAN Salt Lake Clay Utah” 12% 


"Our Investment Share Cogeifenses \ win net 

ba Sper cent. Prun me iar _ eee on ot be 

r hand tracts we —y en- 

abled to sell at lov low cost. CRO: arge tr BANKS NEVER 
FAIL IN OREGON. Send for our new Prospectus 

THE FARM TRUST & LOAN Co., Portland, Oregon. 


A Substantial Investment. 
8% Dividend 


AND ewe YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2¢ premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of -the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stocke 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


F.C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED je Eee Crewe, NEW 




















612, 613, 61 American Bank Buildi 
P ‘ a Amerten Ban ” _ 


s. W. ee eee. 
R. PALMER, Vice Pres. LEIS, Sec’y & Treas. 
Gavitel $100,000. oon whareves: ée each. 
SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 


DENVER 
ie : ee cit RANK naar Bia sT 


THE HIGRS t kee a vedjaen COMPANY, 


References: ENT, People’ Ss Savings 
and Deposit be fF -—4 








Ican place your idle funds with solid, conserva- 
tive national banks in the best towns in Texas, and 
send you their six-months certificate of deposit bear- 
ing interest at four per cent. (4 per cent.) per annum. 
For official statements of banks and other particulars 


"A, HANSL, 


Investment Banker & Financial Agent. 
Room 314, North Texas Bank Building. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 

‘LETTERS © 








OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO 
BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N eg. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established - 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No, 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 2nSSie nade 


LOANS nests negotiated, secured by first lien 

on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
and Bonds Collected. 


City Real Estate Trust Co. 
CAPITAL $275,000 Pain In 


Attorneys and Agents 
for the Collection of de- 
faulted Western mortgages, 
notes and municipal bonds. 
Takes charge of foreclosed 
property, gives attention 
to the rental of lands and 
secures tenants with a view 
to ultimate sale. Charges 
moderate. 

This Company is strong- 
ly recommended by Gov. 
Humphrey and Chief-Jus- 
tice Horton of Kansas and 
by conservative banks and 
bankers. Send for circular. 


101 DEVONSHIRE STREET, | &: 


BOSTON, 


‘ 


436 DREXEL BUILDING, 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
New Loan, 
$200,000 

City of Asheville, North Carolina 


By 


Sewer and Street Improvement Bonds, 
DUE JULY 1, 1911. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 

PRICE 100 AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 


BLAIR & CO., 


33 WALL STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


New Mesabi Iron Range 


Stock in the Cincinnati, Kanawha, Charleston 
McKinley, Chicago and Minneapolis fron Companies 
is as good as a Government bond, and pays better. 
Wire or write for particulars. 

FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
seme Duluth Geode Exchange, 
JLUTH. MINN. 

Refer by sateen to the F ota National Bank, and 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 




















THE CITY OF SUPERIO 
is the =~ rapidly growing city in the i est. It 
has now 20,000 population, and will in all Pratap ity 
have from 75,000 to 100,000 in 1895. Over #3, im 
provements in 1890, including 1,200 buildings 30 miles 
of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. Twice the 
improv ementa ft for 1891, ote for maps and statistics. 

M. M. NICHOLS, Real Estate, _ 
820 Tower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to At y per cent., 
both mh peineipel and -_ interest payable in Gol 

GE LOANS made on carefully se- 
teaaal City Framer and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern an oa Particulars and 


references given on applicati 
wAOM STER % BIRRELL, 


MAa nancial Agen 
Portland Savings Bank ene "portland, Or. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


duxperie nce. 


New York City: apy aol Christian Union 
Newspel rs; Watson & ; , Agents, Bank of 
Mon’ Third National Ban 

San pon Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 

seus National Bank. 

Edinbu Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 


ny, Limited. 
recat write to 














CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce rhinos San Antonia, Texas, 











ROSE QUINLAN & 00,, Mortgage 


FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. — 


Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL, 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and comme 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 


The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 


The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for buildin 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future m 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained » 
addressi 

FA RH4VES LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a f= for the investment of money in 
large or small sams that will Cape itself to al 
who desire a safe investment with — rofits. 
The good name and stability of Portland, Oregon 
will awe you in making an investment here. 
rospectus will be sent x application, with full 
details and references. Ad 


T. A. weer, REAL EgratE COMPANY 
Portland. Oregon 





IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CeaMEROR ao... ccccccccccccces seccccesesces $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Departmen 
of Maine, New Pemoes, Vermont, Massachusetts 
Connecticut and New Yo 

This’old and well- xagwh Company offers its Ten 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first Mortgages on Real 
Estate deposited with Trustees. They are avery con- 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 

References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





‘DULUTH'S FUTURE. 


The farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas will’ 4 
alize from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 on this year’s cro 
Duluth is the outiet for these products and the dis. 
tributing center for all that rich country—and much 

more. Its commerce is ety Ay than many cit- 
ies of 150,000 inhabitants, and its commerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy Duluth 
property now is like buying Chicago real estate 25 
wee ago. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully placed. 
rite for particulars. 
C.E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p. ne 
outate in the thriving city of TACOMA, y, aS 











“KEEP YOUR TIE w KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.’ 
1733 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 


Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
uo w ee Sewerage, — Telephones, Electric 


ver $2,000, Wo has uses expended fo pu thle ty improv e- 
ments during past two yea: 
For information regarding KEARNEY asa place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest 

O we semi-annually by draft on io 

York. Personal attention given to = 
Addre: 





loans. Highest references. 


FRANE J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
Arthur C..Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real | Estate Loans and Investments. 


—- 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America, 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the poms five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. any who have Rey! er seen the property 





have made, in from three five years, 
a ~ fall information | AF upon 1002 hy 


THE Cl CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER. COL. 


‘L. R. GIDDINGS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
Correspondence solicited. 








DIVIDENDS. 


Ww ESTERN UNION TE LEGR APH co., 
NEw YORK, March 9th, 1892 
DIVIDEND NO. 94, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the Lith day of April next, to stockholders 
of record at the of the transfer books on the 18th 
day of March ir 

The transfer — will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March — inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


c HICc AGO. MLW AU KEE AND. ST. PAUL 
ILWAY COMPAN 
Notice is fae given that a dividend has been de- 
clared from net a durin, "Gents current fiscal 
year of nie lars and Fifty Cents per share on 
the preferred stock of this com yable on the 
19th Yiny of ‘April next, at the o oe 0 the company, 
42 Wall Street, New Yor’ 


The preferred stock tronefer book will close on the 
26th day of —_ at noon, and reopen on the Wth 





day of April next 
FRANK 8, BOND, Vice-President. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital. ...... . $600,000 





Offers 6 » Debentures, secured b; 
deposit of iat mortuage with the ‘Union Trust 
°é, ew . 
titled oy Lave. Connections rustoces 
s ° t to 
in theeebonds. “= 


EDINBURGH: as PEaEER, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 





ON DON: & P. Vic- 

: OUCH ARKHOUSE, 7 een 

teria, Btrect. E, 7 Qu 

Sy investments made fornon- 
TAce Peston ain 100 per cent. can be realized 
—_ — rom $100 and acreage from 810 
y rented now for 10 per 
oinateamnes nee tnerease ved property and country pro ean 


len. fruit, hop, farm, iron an 
epueporeite. Write E.¥. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF “THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK,” at New York, 

in the State New Yerk. at the close of business on 
the Ist day of March. 




















RESUURCES. 
Loans and discounts....... ....0.ccsssesees $22,692,733 14 
SN bindh canothe civatedhascseigecbo<s 6,549 
Unitea States bonds = secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks ana securities. ............sseeeeeeee 1,434,614 28 
e from other national banks 1,815,490 67 
Due from State and private banks and 
Lat ebS okuintab buen bowie pects cones 537,731 55 
NE SID os <n cases sesavaséncuecepess 60 250,000 00 
Other real vat and moztgages owned.. 41,750 60 
Current ex; and taxes paid ® 368 11 
Exchanges for Clearing Hi "46288 88 
changes for Clearing House 684, 
Bills of barks. 11,000 
roa paper currency, nickels and 
ba vapdbcatsabcbin ~cvp stip cnedepes Sehntess ay ein 4 
Rm eceegsveveccecce 
ep enter notes.. 2,164,366 00 
Collector of Customs. . 80,000 OU 
676,321 68 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund...... 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits 724,139 31 
>) te bank'c circulation outstanding. 10,874 00 
Dividends WRIT.» co ccccscepccccccssccvccce 45,550 00 
Individual deposits subject 
Es Losi oki vebcakes sc anee $20,424,977 44 
mand certificates of de- 
ibtcschicgnadioessxashovcce 1,218,059 88 
Certified checks............... 312,102 13 
ea" 's Shocks outstand- 
Sabie Rpperksnes siwhonpnebons 831,842 57 21, 
Due to other national banks............... 4,869,435 11 
Due to State and private banks and 
PI dis 0 dehy 00ss coneccnvedesvéocsseee 2,444,341 24 
ealiives dips teay caged sodden coe cqitienens 2} 68 


Total $36, 
a OF NEW yous, Oa ahd OF NEW YORK, 
LLIAM J. QUIN N, JR., Cashier “ot "The 
Chemical oa ~x ot New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my Gediekes and belief. 
WM. J. 
Swown to and subscribed 
March, 1892. 


ea 
ROOSE 


FREDERIC W_ STEVENS, { Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, 


UINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
fore me this’ = day of 
Epw’D A 
d Notary” Public. 





T OF THE CON = OF THE 
ICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New = at the close 0 
business on the Ist day of March, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Laan and discounts 


R*¥to: 






















bankers \< 
Banking | nnn « thd: cubdedsdegasseducthoe 300,000 00 
Other real pon and mortanges evar. 4,935 72 
Premium on U. 8. bonds..... . 99,990 63 
ma os and other cash items. 282.292 52 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 5,123,019 62 
Bills of other banks.............. 34,786 0) 
dial k oitenk ose Lidkerstenyesekesss coo 8,934,376 38 
DUG BAUER, «oo. 5 22. sesaccescocsceses 1,476,000 
Inited States certificates of deposit for 
le l-tender notes.............-.2se-+e-+++ 100,000 00 
R eaaeen fund with United States 
EE Secccsiicsder. Jhoinss becsiestens 2,250 00 
es oy B onkthnknas Seeee doesn csepeseee $52,560,100 87 
— oe SA TTERS. %, @ 
Capital stock paid in...............-.seeeeee 
Su =~ ms fund........... een 00 
Undivided profits.................... 563.276 09 
National bank yee outstanding.. 43,240 00 
Dividends unpaid.............-.-+.++ 12,076 00 
ndividual y ta its subject to chec 13,180,0% 10 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 324 75 
JOFTAGOE CHOOMS. .... .0.....0.02000. a 1 572,708 3 
Due to other national banks............... 7,131,270 64 
Due to State and private banks and 
Re Rg EE a> a a 3,867,185 O1 
OE ois. oe sath Henn kesentieccterpoccnsepsd $32,560,100 87 


~ 5 OF NEW York, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of The American a. 
change National Bank, in the city of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above — true, to 
the best of my knowled Ty belie’ 
RD BC RNS. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed berare me eh -4 ed of 
March, 1891. Es Was 
meuney Public, New: York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOSIAH M. FISKE, ) 
J. R. MAXWELL, _ > Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, } 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

ATIONAL BANK OF DEPOSIT of . city of 

New York, at New York. in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, March Ist, 1891: 


RESOURCES. 

























EST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


BE DECEIVED 
A Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. ‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
iant, Odorless, Di le, and the con- 
oat pays for no tin or glass 
with purchase. 











‘United States Trust Company |e 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 


This Co d f jones paid d 
mpany al dom gal depository =o pai 


into Court, an 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALI.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 

Executors, rs, or trustees of omtatee. ana 
women to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wi 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
ea 


pen 


WILson G. Hunt, WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
DANIEL D. Logp, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EDWARD CooP’ 


JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E. OR’ 
Macy, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, | WM. D. SLOANE, 








$3. 00 FOR EVERY $1. 00 
Besides Dividends. 

BIG PROFIT ' AN mate Bo td by cible, cou 

sstenthy wih safety, th oe  oetan the 4. -y 

Twill a you int e way to make 

Ri ° BUCK. -begibane Tee. Cciiver. Col, 
THOMAS LYMAN, 

REAL ESTATE. 


DOWNER RSRERYR YY RAvVens- 


221 Chamber of Commerce hey, 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington Streets, Ch 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE select, two letters out ofa large num- 
ber, received by us during the past week, 
and quote them as an index of what old 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT think of its 
literary columns: 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT are not 
only treated to the best topics of the times, but 
there is the greater satisfaction in knowing that 
these topics are discussed by experts, and so carry 
the most information in the most reliable way. 
New York, March 9th, 1892. 

Having taken THE INDEPENDENT from the 
start, it has long been an essential in my family. 
Its recent enlarged scope, its able discussions of 
the great questions of the day by so many emi- 
nent writers—experts in their several depart- 
ments—have increased its value and influence. 

CLINTON, CONN, 

As this number of THE INDEPENDENT will 
go into the hands of a large number of peo- 
ple who are not on its subscription lists, we 
beg to ask them to accept the tenor of the 
above letters as an index of the opinion in 
which THE INDEPENDENT is generally held. 

The club terms given below are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and we ask special atten- 
tion to them. A large number of 
our subscribers take advantage of our club 
_rates by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.....$ 75 | Six months........$1 50 
Four months...... 1 00! One vear........... 80 


CLUB RATES. 





00 for every 

















Two years to one subscriber..... padeheevens - 500 
One year each to two subscribers. --- 500 
Three years to one subscriber..... piehseoee , ££ 
Three subscribers one year each............ . 70 
Four years to one subscriber......... chaee . 850 


Five years to one subscriber...... 
Five subscribers one year each....... 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 





of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 
. We willbe pleased to send our clubbing 
list with other newspapers and periodicals 


to any address upon receipt of a 1 nentpen 
request. 


almost any newspaper magazine, and 
nn tg han plied a iarme wamber of individ- 
poet ay reading rooms with their entire 
ow 


oan Leranpens | tor F ‘adeone 18th contained a 





on ci ent on the 
subject of "Asheville, N asa hea resort. More 
or or tens of a description was given of the plane, which 
a permanent population of 12,000 people, increased 
during a large portion of the by the accession of 
y visitors. Asheville is situated, as 
every one knows, and the authorities are awake to 
nee of ci of 
—s —_e ya. issued a loan of five per cent. 


New 





Sick Headache yields ae PILLS.—Adr. 


A PALATIAL TRAIN TO SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 
Conducted Tour to the Golien Sete, 





THE Personally 
to be run Marc 
Com will j 


as ever 





a train 
d thie Con t Six weeks os the time of this 
of w hich © t in California. 


tare. m3 
should 
Broadway, N. Y.—Adv. 


SPRING OPENING. 
ROTHSCHILD had his ree r week at hiss suening 





Srookiyn, ° 
= Usnden round hats 





DEFAULTED } MORTGAGES. 
Ir any of our readers have defaulted m the Chay eal 
bonds, we would call thelr attention to the City Real 


bal thus ‘securing an income from it. Descriptive 
es ars will be sent to any one upon application for 
em. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION: 
WE are grateful that our work has gone forward so 
long without debt or special ow break this 
silence now o because we 
Our contributions are falling oft. Itisreported th 
his isa miataben. 





the 
Board; only the income. gacé t only for the purposes 

escribed in trust. * have i out of debt only 
Is it_reaso: ‘ is 


mt just this time of our narrowing moeone, then- 
sands in our mission fields, from Geo: ‘exas, 
— ind The cotton crop, their main Gnpene- 

is at_ its lowest selling 


While the depression is general, 

cee poons ay itiable. In not a few cabin homes 
Parents fail in the school 

suppor “of their children. Pittances infully set 

for school or church have to go for food. 

tors’ familieslack the means of li ng Pupils have 

to give up school. While we are — ed to for more 

help we arefurnished with less m 

Never has this vast work Soon, ma more hopeful and 
successful, never more urgent. Must we close the 
ae of church and schoo aceinst these poor peo- 
ples, the poorest of i If so, Wiest In the 

lack belt? Along the shores of the gulf? In the 
southern mountains? Among the Dakotas? On the 
Pacific coast ? 

‘Amidst the rightful demands rising eve’ here 
from all Christian missions, we ask onl at the 
needs of these despised and helpless peoples within 
our Borders be not neglec ted. 

Will not those who have charged us with this work 
consecrate anew their benevolence to itshelp? Will 
not our pastors find or make an copertaniiy or their 
congregations to come to its immediate aid 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, President. 
Executive Committee : 
ELBERT B. MONROE, Chairman. 
C. T. a, A. J. LYMAN, 
J. W. Coo 3 
Anerpos P. “Poorer, 
B. HALLIDAY, 
Sane HOLMES, 
CHAS. A. ain? 


rice for forty yea’ 
the condition of the 


WM. HAYES WARD, 
C. WARNER. 


E. J. Denning & Oo,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO. (RETAIL). 


HANDSOME FURNITURE 


AND 


FINE CARPETS 


of every description 








FOR 


DWELLINGS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 
COTTAGES, 


APARTMENTS AND OFFICES; 


the largest stock with 
the greatest variety shown 


At Exceedingly Low Prices 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


PRUNE 
WEEDSPORT. 


Inquire about it. We A; interest you with proof of 
te value ied any other Prune, Brice of trees on 











Loans and discounts................20.-0+++ $987,470 79 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 3,235 38 
U. 8. bonds to — circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............. 3,000 00 
Due from other aime banks. . 106,545 87 
Due from State banks and banke! 51,017 19 
Banking house, furniture and aaearen. 2,000 00 
Current expenses | — as 2,482 26 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 8,500 00 
2,179 02 
132,014 86 
40 81 
108,453 80 
-tender notes.......... 85,266 00 
Redemption fund with : " 
(5 per cenit. of - By - RE “é 2,250 00 
Pl niisteakh \ poatepeenpibocrdxapsenacnsus $1,539,455 95 
LIABILILIES. 
oa ital stock paid in. $300,000 00 
- fund 60,000 00 
21,268 17 
45,000 00 
pos Diict Geusshahecchbeccubooss 35,727 24 
Certified checks............... 23.035 13 
— s checks outstand- 
Svddnbimehthnesthhosiveses 1,116 49 
Duet te other national banks. 161,587 92 
Due to Siate banks and 
SS Sa oe 176,679 28— 1,113,187 78 
NE, oti cidas ihticiinatesnsess con eggstoes $1,539, 455 95 
STATE OF aay YORK, COUNTY, OF NEW YORK, 83. 
HENRY L, GILBERT, Cashier of the Above- 
named bank, is eyez swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the know ht and belief. 
HENR y . GILBERT, eee. 
Peheorined and sworn to before me this’ 4 sey of 
March, 1892. FRED. W. FERG / 
Ni Public. Gonnty. 
cate filed in N. ¥. Co., 
Correct—Attest 
ALFRED C. M 
% ow. eas LAN yo Directors, 





find it convenient to remit at the expiration 


Constable Co 


INVITE ATTENTION TO 
350 PIECES 


DTUssels Gaye 


$1.00 PER YARD. 


Quality Guaranteed, 


Srroadovay LH 19th i 


NEW YORK. 


» MACY co. 


6TH AVE., 183TH To 14TH ST., 
SINCE MOVING caro 
BUILDING 


we have added 75,000 square feet to our 
floor area, thereby 


GREATLY ENLARGING ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE, 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL Ist 
and mailed free to any address outside the city. 


BROOKLYN. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. J Rothschild, 


56 & 58 West 14th St., NEW YORK, 
PARIS, Rue d’Enghien, 


Respectfully invites your attention to 
THE 


GRAND OPENING 


SPRING NOVELTIES IN 
Paris Bonnets, London Round Hats 


and a most carefully selected variety of 


Choice Millinery Goods, 


Embodying the correct styles as 
adopted by the leading modistes 
of Paris and London for the ap- 
proaching season, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
15th and (6th. 


Fine Clothing, 


READY MADE 
AND TO ORDER, 


’ FOR 


Men, Youths and Boys. 


DEVLIN & C0, 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


NO {OPERATION NECESSARY. Gravel, with its 





vn Ww 














application 
WILEY & CQ., Cayuga, N, Y. 


attendant Tortures, gives way before Buffalo Lithia 
Water, See incontestable Proofs in Printed Circulars. 


iia 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





(387) 27 








FINE 
Carpetings, 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
AND MOQUETTES. 


For DRAWING and RECEPTION 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 
and HALLS. 

Tn these goods noted for their superior 
WEARING QUALITIES, we show a large 
and complete stock of most artistic and 
beautifully colored designs, manufactured 
expressly to our order, which we offer at 
popular prices, 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts, 33-25 E. 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





DRESS GOODS, 


What to buy for Spring. 


We have secured ten cases of Dress Goods 
—made in France—at a great advantage in 
price. These goods are the newest in the 
market and are precisely the styles required 
for Spring. They will be offered as special- 
ties in our Dress Goods Department on Mon- 
day next, 

Our High Novelties for this year have 
been selected with careful regard for the re- 
quirements of fine trade. Ourious weaves in 
Orepon, tasteful colorings, 

Bengaline is greatly in use for visiting 
costumes; we are showing this fabric in a 
variety of new weavings—Serpentine, Orys- 
tal, and Regent Oord, Changeable Benga- 
line, ete. 

The new Irish mixtures and Scotch 
Tweeds are largely preferred for outdoor 
wear, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





a) ATERIAL for Crochet 
Scarf like this illustration; 

8 spools Brainerd & Arm- 
wg Strong’s Crochet Silk and a 

No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
'y scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifle nar- 
rower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or al 


of above mailed to any address 
on receipt of one cent stamp. 
Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk, All colors war- 
ranted fast. The reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large as- 
sortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, have 
placed this com pany far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
Serey  turersof silk thread for high- 
, class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila., Penn. 


™ KNACK 


Camera. 









It isn’t costly. 
Is good looking. 
Well made. 
Good lens. 


First rate for beginners. 
If you want to know more about it or anything 
else photographic write us. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
4% Broome &t., N. Y. 





For Catalogue & Prices of “* Hartman” Flexible Wire 


O’NEILL’ 


6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Spring Millinery 
NOW OPEN. 


Novelties in Imported Pattern Bon- 
nets and Hats. 


ALSO FULL LINE OF [EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMWS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL AND DRESS HATS, 


TRIMMED WITH THE NEWEST MATERIALS AND COLORS, 


Prices low as compared with style and elegance of finish. 


10,000 CASES 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


In all shades of Fancy Straw and Manilla Braids, 


Plain Milan, Milan and Lace, Plain and 
Fancy Chips, all colors and qualities. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 6th AVE., 20th TO 2Ist ST, 











SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


& 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


*: FANCY COODS, Etc.*:> 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be issued about 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. Send us your name early as the supply 
will be limited. 
“MEITION THIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & C0., oth ave., n. y. 








Matas, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms. 
peg write HARTMAN M’F’G CO., Beaver Fal: 


js, Penn, 











Jusurance. 
A FIGHT THAT MUST GO ON. 


Is the saloon business a useful one, do- 
ing more good than harm? 

If this question were put seriously, as 
if there could be more than one answer, 
we suppose all who read it would ask, 
with surprise, what had come over the 
perceptions of the questioner, So we will 
vary it, and will ask, Does the saloon in- 
dustry do any good at all—of course, to 
the public at large, for those concerned 
directly or indirectly in it derive an imme- 
diate gain, the trade having this feature 
in common with the once common trade 
of highway robbery. Or we will vary the 
question once more and ask, Does the sa- 
loon industry benefit mankind in a degree 
so much above any other trade that it can 
properly demand special fostering by law? 
These questions are prompted by the ac- 
tion of the liquor dealers of the metropoli- 
tan district in presenting a bill at Albany 





_avowedly for their own benefit.. There is 


no attempt at concealment. They have 
framed a bill expressing what they want, 
and they have had the boldness, born of 
long success, to go before the public open- 
ly and move to obtain it. 

The principal features of this bill are 
these: it extends the saloon over the State, 
there being at present a distinction in 
names and requirements between city and 
country; it destroys the Civil Damages 
Act by requiring that the claimant under 
it must first have given notice not to sell, 
and also requires, or seems to require, that 
the particular glass of liquor which caused 
the mischief shall be identified; it allows 
liquor selling on the grounds of jails and 
like public buildings, by quietly amend- 
ing the present prohibition; it reduces li- 
cense fees, and practically compels the 
granting of a license to whosoever wants 
one; it opens the saloon door on Sunday. 
It so utterly overturns existing restric- 
tions that, except for the danger of at- 
tracting attention and arousing the public 
conscience, we do not see why the framer 
did not save time by simply writing a sin- 
gle section—that anybody should be at 
liberty henceforth to sell liquor without 
any interference, restriction, responsibil- 
ity, or condition whatever; for that is the 
purport of the bill. 

Its chief wickedness—if any selection 
can be made—is its strike for the Sunday. 
The saloon industry is an industry indeed. 
Long daysand no vacations distinguish 
it, late at night, after the grocer and 
butcher (especially late among tradesmen 
to close) have gone home, the saloon is in 
full blast. Other occupations are satis- 
fied with six days; the saloon wants 
seven. Not because it grudges the loss of 
one-seventh of the week—the reason is 
more shrewd and wicked than that. Sat- 
urday is pay day, and with his weekly 
dole in his hand and with the interval of 
one day’s rest from work the workman is 
more exposed to temptation on Sunday 
than on any day of the six. So the traf- 
ficker in blood, lives, tears, and souls 
wants to get at him on Sunday, and chafes 
even under restrictions which he does not 
pretend toreally obey. In fact, his spokes- 
man has had the daring to stand up in the 
Legislature and argue for him that the 
backdoor is notorious by open now, and it 
will be better to have the law authorize 
opening the front door too, so that he need 
not be obliged to disregard and break the 
law! 

Has the saloon the majority with it? If 
a division could be made—not of the en- 
tire adult population but of those who are 
or soon will be voters—upon the question 
of more and freer liquor, and then upon 
less and more restricted liquor, would it 
be found that the majority in numbers are 
satisfied? If the saloon has the majority 
there is nothing for the advocates of tem- 
perance but to abandon their cause in de- 
spair or else to address themselves, with 
new energy, to the work of awakening 
conscience. If the majority is against the 
saloon, then the trouble is that the major- 
ity is a divided majority. The liquor men 
have no factions, no schisms, no politics, 
no theories, no differences; they know 
precisely what they want and how to get 
it; they are always agreed, always alert, 
and always in a solid phalanx. Their op- 
ponents expend their strength in contend- 
ing with one another. They will succeed 
when they are ready to abandon theories 
for the sake of results; to accept the half- 
way step which can be got to-day, and 





from the vantage of that to move to a 
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further one; they will beat the saloon 
when they are ready to join hands for 
that one common purpose, bolding their 


the common enemy. 


We hardly expect to see this bill pass. 
We should be ised, in case it passed, 
to see Governor Flower dare to approve it. 


But perhapsit is well that thesaloon interest 
hasbeen eabehdonad by a long course of de- 
fiance of law. a long enjoyment of politi- 
cal *“ ,’ and a long satisfaction in 
watching temperance men at odds among 
themselves, to the step of defiantly pro- 
ing to make its own laws to suit itself. 
P rhaps in so doing it has done a good 
work in arousing the conscience it sup- 
posed asleep or dead. Perhaps even the 
passage of the bill into law might prove a 
wholesome thi For if this should 
occur, and if it should arouse that con- 
science to such a degree as would ulti- 
mately dispose of the established and per- 
manent rum traffic as the established and 
permanent institution of African slave 
was disposed of, there would be a parallel. 
God is not dead yet, nor has he abdicated. 

The Governor is reported to have told a 
deputation from the liquor men that he 
will never Ss bill to open the saloons 
on Sunday. t whatever modifications 
are made in the bill, and whatever its fate 
is, the suggestive fact is that the saloons 
have taken an essive step; moreover, 
the fight with the liquor power has begun. 
It may be “settled,” as the matter of 
slavery was repeatedly said to have been, 
but nothing is settled until it is settled 
right. 

‘bow there appear to be nothing about 
insurance in this article? Perhaps not, 
but the connection between insurance and 
temperance is close. _ 


FIRE-STOPS. 


EXPERIENCE has fully proved, contrary 
to what is the natural impression, that 
iron is not necessarily a good fire-resisting 
material, merely because it is not itself in- 
flammable. To not feed fire with new ma- 
terial, to check fire by resisting its contact 
with other material which is inflammable 
and to retain its normal strength and 
characteristics under the test of heat—these 
are three different things. Good brick has 
been found the best, or one of the best, 
materials to fulfill these three offices, and 
ironis one of the worst. It does notitself 
burn easily, but it loses shape and strength» 
expanding and softening, and thus is a 
poor material for fronts, as well as for 
floor beams and pillars, unless applied 
with good knowledge of its peculiarities, 
It also serves poorly to hinder the spread of 
fire, because it passes heat through, and 
also warps; the iron door and shutter have 
served less to keep fire in than to keep 
water and firemen out, and they are not 
in favor. 

For doors one of she best fire-resisting 
materials is good pine, made into matched 
boards in several layers, laid over each 
other with the grain in different directions, 
Such a door will not warp out of place 
under heat; it will not pass any heat 
through it, since wood is one of the slow- 
est condnetors of heat; and it will keep 
fire back until it is burned through. The 
single experiment of trying to burn a 
book, closed and in a solid mass, con- 
trasted with the familiar way in which 
single pieces of paper flash away, illus- 
trates the slowness of combustion under a 
slow air supply. So the wooden door 


burns only on the surface, and its resist- 
ance is further increased by covering it 








its own we 


“235.68, its gain in surplus $143,213.8 





with tin; then the charring of the surface 
covers the wood with a layer of charcoal, 
"oan on | effect if closed, 
a is very ve 

but some guaranty is uired that it, 
shall not be left open at t. If it is 
made somebody’s duty to close the door at 
the end of the day, this duty may be over- 
looked, and the occasion when it is over- 
looked may be the occasion of the fire. 
So the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
adopted the effective plan of having the 
door always open, day and night, to be 
closed only in case of fire, the fire itself 
“ do ee. closing. For boinc puree the 

oor s) not swings, bei ung on an 
inclined rail at the top, so that it closes by 
The familiar device of 
a fusiblé link is used, and when the heat 
of the fire melts this a weight contained 
in a casing at the side of the doorway 
drops, and in its descent shoves back the 
catch that holds the door, which instantly 
slides home by its own gravity. Two 
doors are used, one on either side of the 
opening in the wall, and of course both 
operate pmgerr ne ene f the casing into 
which they slide is wedge-shaped, making 
a close joint by lapping over their edges, 
and their own momentum jams them hard 
into these cavities. The air-space between 
the doors is the best of non-conductors, 
and the melting of the link also starts an 
automatic sprinkler, which plays into 
this air-space. It is evident that fire could 
not penetrate into any room through a 
doorway thus protected; it is also evident 
that this simple device of the fusible link 
and gravity-action may be used else- 
where, notably to close hatches and ele- 
vator wells. 

There are two rules of the utmost im- 

rtance in dealing with fire: first to fight 
it from above, driving it down or prevent- 
ing it from working up; next, toso build 
that it shall find t difficulty in passing 
up. The first of these rules is not in- 
variably followed well—it was claimed in 
some of. the newspaper accounts, for in- 
stance, that the Smith, Gray & Co. building 
in Brooklyn was recently lost because this 
was neglected; the other is almost invaria- 
bly disregarded in construction. The most 
familiar of facts is that fire goes up swiftly 
and moves more slowly in a horizontal 
direction; yet buildings are made full of 
flues, because it is troublesome and some- 
what expensive to avoid them. Next to 
the big open rooms, filled with things to 
burn, the air-spaces are what do the work 
—horizontal flues under the floor, vertical 
ones within the walls, and shafts going 
from cellar to roof, usually placed at the 
stairway and often not far from the fur- 
naces. The test of a really fireproof build- 
ing is to be able to kindle a fire in any 
room and then go away and leave it to 
itself. The number of fireproof buildings, 
in any of our cities, which could be safely 
tried by this test would not strain very 
feeble oa of counting, but haps 
we shall do better, some day. Perhaps, 
before the fifth centenary of the discover- 
ery of America the millennium of com- 
mon sense and expediency, if not the 
larger one of universal brotherhood, may 
have come so near that fire-stops and fire 
cut-offs will be common practices in build- 
ing. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


It gives us more than ordinary pleasure 
to call the attention of our readers to the 
summary of the forty-second annual state- 
ment of the Attna Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford published in this week’s issue. 
The Company in 1891 made gains in every 
direction, its gain in assets 





7 ~ 
, in in- 
$116,374.54, in imsurance in force 
$7,250,886, and in membership 3,752. The 
Company disbursed in 1891 to 7 holders 
and for expenses, taxes, etc., 1 
During its career the AStna’ Life has dis- 
bu: to its policy holders throughout the 
country a vast sum of money, in many cases 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1892. 


MRD. on 05 o08 Sek cb5 cob Fi css cece vdnescsvogocstieseve 


$7,654,178 O04 


TAabilities (including 4s Reserve on all Policies, and value of all Dividend En- 


dowment accumulations)...........0.......+5 


Receipts from all SOUrCEs,.........cccccceecseees 
Payments to Poliey-holders...................5 
Insurance in force (16,198 Policies).......... 


6,086,265 57 
1,567,912 47 
1,629,446 12 

796,618 83 

32,161,776 00 


The Assets are invested as follows: 


Real Estate and Loans on Bonds and Mortgage.................00cccceeeeees 
U. 8., Brooklyn City and other Bonds...,.... 
Loane secured by collateral............ ......+ 
Loans to Poltoy-holders...............cccccceese 
Cash on hand, in Bank and Trust Compantes...............00scesseeeceseeees 
Uncollected and DeferredPremiums, Accrued Interest, etc...........+.+++ 


eee TOC eerer ee eee eeeererrrrerriry) 


$2,013,150 00 
3,351,869 71 
870,488 58 
673,821 92 
945,355 32 
499,492 51 


$7,654,178 04 





OFFICERS: 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, President. 


GEGORCE H. RIPLEY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAS A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 


GEORCE E. IDE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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aterteg, thom from actual want and in 
many ers supplying the means for rear- 
and educati 


be t 

highest peed and entitling it to the re- 
spect ude of all right thinking 
roe mgr ‘wo years ago the n 
ng Accident insurance, and we are glad 
to know that its efforts in this direction 
e met with rved success. The total 
liabilities of the tna January ist were 
395,228.48, and its surplus on a4 per 
cent. basis $6,002,009.57, thus showing it to 
be one of the strongest companies writing 
life insurance. No man can amiss in 
taking a policy of insurance with the Ztna. 
Its officers are, Morgan G. Bulkeley, Pres- 
ident; J. C. Webster, Vice-President; J. L. 

English, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 

1851. A THE SETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 











oqgsicigate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A HALL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 











vary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 9 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

DORE, GME vncvesovnssscececdvccne” pete 1,394,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

URNG cia vccdntcnscccivgsicese $1,836,325 lb 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

GUEINS OB. ccicesvonsscctccces sveccsevece 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 
CRE SE GRE, «cab escvcvsccccesscccscocccccees 198,895 88 

AMOUNE...........cceeeeeee $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. : 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. ‘ 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
we GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNUREF, 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
J . DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD 
DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
IAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY THO MAITLAND, 
IAME.DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS GUSTAV CK 


JOHN D. HEWLETT VERNON H. B A 
CHABLES P, BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
RISTIAN De THOMSEN. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50, $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEION, Soetary. 
WHEEL GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
A WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
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the greatest, 


the reserve value . 
with the terms and conditions of these 
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Life and Accident Insurance. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


42d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


GINA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January list, 1 S02. 
Premium Receipts in 


ee $4,341,309 88 


Interest Receipts in 1891 1,902,471 06 
Total Receipts during 

een re 6,243,780 94 
Disbursements to Policy- 

holders, and for ex- 

penses, taxes, etc..... 4,818,185 11 


Assets, January Ist, 1892 
Total Liabilities........ 
Surplus by Conn., Mass., 


37,397,238 05 
31,395,228 48 


and N. Y. standard... 6,002,009 57 
Policies in force January 

ist, 1892, 77,766, in- 

suring..............-. 124,907,217 00- 
Policies issued in 1891, 

12,169, insuring. .... 28,370,242 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 
President. . 
J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Sec. 
H. W. Sr. JOHN, Act’y. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., 
Consulting Physician. 


(@~ Agents wanted. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Ext: from Stat made January Ist, 1892. 
Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PID... vnccmeaponsseasedoee 3,161,023 47 
Net Surplus.....................65 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross AGBets..........6.66 ceceeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J, MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E, KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ris.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
819 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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March 17, 1892 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnresivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


Assets, . . . . «© « « «+ $159,507,133 68 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . $146,968,322 00 
Liabilities other than Reserve, Seen ee owt te 507,849 52 
us, . e . . . 7 . . e o 
P ores Ea | sources, . . ° . ° . ° 
aymen' 3. -Holders, ° . . ° e e 

assumed pom § renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
in force, . 4 ° 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Nors.—The above statement shows a large i over the busi of 1890 in amount at ah, sow, vs 
only the 


ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and incl as risks 
number and amount of policies actually issued and ‘paid for in aee accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ° ° - $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . e 57,661,455 78 

on Collateral Securities, . . . . « -« 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, - « . 5,070,153 03 
Interest » Premiums deferred,etc.,, . . ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 
































REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murua. Lire Insurance Company or New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the year ending December 
1, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


ompany. 
he Committee have carefull erformed the duty assigned to them 

and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In ee this certificate the Committee bear testimony fo the high 
Batlon of the system, order, and accuracy with which ths accounts and 

n ccuracy w whic e acco 

vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. mi 


. C. Von Post, 
GEORGE Buiss, J. H. HERRICK, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. RoBiINsoN, 
das. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Otiver HARRIMAN. Cuarces R. HENDERSON. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Samuet D. Bascocx, | Henry W. Smiru. Gerorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Gerorce S. Cor. Rosert OLypHANT. Rurus W. PeckHam. Aucustus D. JurLiarp, 
RicHarD A. McCurpy. | Gzorce F BAKER. . Hopart HERRICK, Cuarces E. Mitver. 
Ames C, Hoipen. Duptey Otcott. m. P. Dixon. AamEs W. Husrap. 
ERMANN C, Von Post, FREDERIC CROMWELL. Rosert A. GRANNISS. ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
DER H, Ricg, JULIEN T. Daviks, Henry H. Rocers. AMES E, GRANNISS. 
Lewis May. Ropert SEWELL. Jx0. W. AvucuHINCLoss, Avip C, Rosson, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CruGeR.| THEODORE MorForp. 


Rosert Seweit, 





Samugt E, Sprouts, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasures. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 











EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ei esd. - . sku nnn sesh _. $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 
valuation) of....... -$1,500,000......... 


Total Undivided Surplus........ 
is ci cig iw ews 6 
New Assurance written in I891.. 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 





__ 109,905,537-82 
- $26,292,980. 56 


~ $39,054,943.85 
233,118,331.00 


804,894,557.00 


The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 




















Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. . 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1892. 





Cash 


Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 91 
cy, and | Surpl 152 28 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: Li 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeituré law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 





TOTAL AESETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...83,098,540 35 





FORT Y-SEVENIH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office Buildings and property 

purchased under foreclosure, 4 ‘ ‘ . ° . $12,428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, . . ~ , P 2 77,647,663 40 
Bonds and Mortgages. » 7 ‘ - A . : . 21,406,233 56 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of securities 


held as collateral, $5,872,357), —. 3 ; ‘ . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Policies (the Reserve on these 

Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 

$2,000,000), eee ee 8 Sek SN fa 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, . . 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, . é 3 ‘ 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, 2,756,466 34 


We i ‘ $125,947,290 81 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 
< cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 
epartment, . ‘ P . $108,439,235 00 


Special Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, . 988,921 00 
Approved Losses in course of payment, A 658,272 66 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc., : , : x A 544,895 01 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 

sented), . - . . ; fs : 47,993 71 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented), . 28,060 68 
Premiums paid in advance, . ; A ‘ : ; : 52,696. 94 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under terms 

Seen ee ee ae ee 46,192 50 


Total Linas es, 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus by 
the Annual Report of the New York 
State Insurance Department as of De- 
cember 31st, 1891, . : ‘ ‘ - 


$110,806,267 50 


$15,141,023 31 


Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies . ; - $9,757,121 00 
“ce . ‘ ‘ 


all other : * 2 ‘ > 5,383,902 31— 15,141,023 31 








INCOME. 





Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . : 4 $23,554,996 97 

Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, 1,430,607 00 

Premiums received for Annuities . . Silvia Se 1,304,120 81 

$26,289,724 78 

Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, . ; : ; ‘ 33,449 38 
Total Premium Income, a ‘ —- 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received, . 4 : 4 . 5,548,727 08 

Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 

under the terms of Policies, ‘ 4 ; : 3 49,192 50 


Total Income, eo otie ie $31,854,194 98 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses paid, , ‘ ‘ p ‘ ; é $6,087,620 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, ‘ s é 1,371,684 26 
Dividends paid, . ; j 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, : ‘ 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, ; a ‘ 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, 3,000 00 


Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders, 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, 
Agency Expenses, 


$12,671,490 88 
a Saal 3,918,142 69 
931/810 66 


Physicians’ Fees, Advertising, Stationery and Printing, . 618,803 62 
Salaries, J . . : ‘ . 4 a ; 7 : 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, Rents, and Repairs and Care of 

Real Estate, . A a ° . J : F ‘ - 533,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 284,150 60 





Total Disbursements, - - - - .- ~ $19,458,089 90 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was P ° * . ¢ ‘ p 

But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests of the policy-holders to apply 
a part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to. e A ‘ . " « e P 

The Trustees have a'so deemed it best to increase the Reserve held for annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


#17,049,320 18 


$919,375 82 


988,921 0O— 1,908,296 82 
$15,141,023 31 


Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
: New Insurance $152,664,982. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, $614,824,713. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Med. Director. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-Pres. CHARLES C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice-Pres. HORACE C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Act’y. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. EDMUND C. STANTON, Cashier, 


TRUSTEES: 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, 
W. B. HURNBLOWER, 
WOUDBURY LANGDON, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


H. C. MORTIMER, 
RICHARD MUSER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 
HENRY TUCK, 

A. H. WELCH, 

WM. C. WHITNEY, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
© C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, 





C, W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt, THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD, EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 
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Old and Young. 


KATHALEENA. 
BY J. EB. G, ROBERTS. 


KATHALEENA! Kathaleena! 
Through the green, bird-haunted valley, 
Through the brook-bright, windy meadow, 
Through the dim, mysterious forest, 
- Ali the birds are calling thee; 
All the brooks there voices rally, 
Shout thy name through sun and shadow, 
Cry: Bring back the light thou borest 
From our fields, Astore Machree! 
Kathaleena! 


Kathaleena! Kathaleena! 
In the land where now thou strayest 
Have the somber hills grown brighter, 
Have the birds a richer singing 
Sinee thy lovely soul is there? 
Surely, surely, skies the grayest 
Hearts the saddest, must grow lighter 
Where thy tender voice is bringing 
Blessed dreams and visions fair. 
Kathaleena! 








Kathaleena! Kathaleena! 
Ah, return to those who call thee! 
Come once more to us who wander 
Through the ways thou leavest: lonely, 
Paths that wait for love and thee; - 
Let no stranger-lands enthrall thée, 
Dream no foreign hearts are fonder 
Than the heart that longs for only 
Thy low voice, Astore Machree! 
Kathaleena! 
FREDERICTON, N. B. 





A ’POSSUM SUPPER. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








“ Srkey,” said ‘Lias, very sententiously, 
as he sat, half-nodding, in his sleepy way, 
before the cabin-fire—‘ Sikey, I tows yo’ 
has skill ‘nuff in gittin’ up gran’ dinnahs 
foh de big ‘ouse—I doan’ mek no quali- 
fyin’ bout dat; foh hasn’t I offen ‘nuff eat 
de big panfuls yo’ dun tote down ter de 
cabin, heah, arter de white folks dinnah 
dun? Yah, yah! dat Ihas! But yo’ knows 
de tas’e o’ culled pusson not de same as de 
mastahs an’ mistisses. I means no ’fense 
ter yo’, Sikey; but ’'d-ruddah yo’d be off 
ter bed, an’ lemme dress dat ’possum as I 
dun use ter see Ole Daddy Job spit de crit- 
ter w’en I war a pickaninny no bigger nor 
Josh yondah. I'd ruddah hab de ’possum 
roastin’ hot foh de suppah; but yo’ sees I 
ain’ no time ter-morrer ter cook him, an” 
dere’ll be ‘nuff gwine on at yo’ ha’th, so 
he mus’ be dun ter-night.” 

** War dere ebber anyt’ing so conceited 
as men-folks?” Sikey began, in rather an 
offended tone. 

“Oh, I knows wat yo’ gwine say,” put 
in ’Lias, interruptingly; ‘‘ yo ’se gwine tell 
meh w’at t dun heah offen ‘nuff, *bout yo’ 
gran’mammy cookin’ dat gre’t.dinnah foh 
de Pres’dent’s lady, Miss Dolly Madison, 
wen she come down dat Chris’mus, ter 
dine wid yo’ Old Mis’; an’ how yo’ help 


wid de tucky, an’ duck, an pa’tridge. © 


But, Sikey, possum are mo’ dif’rent, an’ 
‘quires ’sperience whar yo’ hasn’t got, 
Doan’ yo’ ’members how yo’ dun go off 
ter sleep w’en yo’ cook dat ’possum lars’ 
New Yeah, an’ let him burn dreadful, on 
one side? Yo’ knows I doan’ go ter sleep 
w’en I’se p'tic’lar bis’ness on han’—nebhah! 
So yo’ an’ Josh be off ter yo’ shucks, an’ 
lemme heah yo’ bofe snorin’ like Unc’ 
Gib’s fo’-hoss-mule team w’en hit rattles 
down de quarry hill.” 

With a little resentment in tone and 
manner, Sikey dragged along the sleeping 
child, and went muttering to her nest in 
the corner of the cabin. 

The night following, “Lias and Sikey 
were going to give an entertainment toa 
few of their intimates from ‘‘ The Quar- 
ters,” and cards had been issued to that 
effect; that is, Josh had been dispatched to 
carry ‘‘de comp’ments o’ Daddy an’ 
Mammy ” to a round dozen of their fellow- 
servants—the cards being so many 

‘* wa’nuts,” one to be left at each door, to 
make sure that the boy had invited the 
requisite number. 

In anticipation of this entertainment, 
*Lias had asked Brad’ Dan’el to go with 
him on a’possum hunt; for, with planta- 
tien hands, nothing could exceed the 
Apician delicacy of well-dressed, well- 
stuffed; cold ’possum, unless, indeed, it 
were ahotone, This ‘possum was to be 
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the piéce de resistance, But Brud’ Dan’el, 
who knew he would be plowing all day, 
was not anxious for a’possum hunt, when 
he felt very sure that he would get a taste 
of the game anyhow; so upon the pretext 
that he had to go to the prayer-meeting 
that night, down at the old mill, he ex- 
cused himself from joining ’Lias in his 
hunt. ‘Lias thought he saw through the 
ruse, and acted accordingly; so Brud’ 
Dan’el and Sister Venus were not included 
among the number of invited guests. 

*Lias had come home from his hunt 
successful, but wet and tired. However, 
after warming and drying himself, and 
being made comfortable by a cup of 
coffee, which found its way, like many 
another good thing, from the big house to 
the cabin, the self-constituted cook deter- 
mined that his ’possum should be roasted 
atonce. Divesting himself of his jeans 
coat and turning up his checked shirt- 
sleeves, hé proceeded to business, and the 
creature was soon made ready for the 
spit. -A fine bed of hickory coals was in 
perfect glow; a rude crane, made by driv- 
ing a bit of old iron into the interstices of 
the chimney, from which the fat ‘possum 
was swung, and beneath it an old tin pan 
was placed to catch the unctuous drip- 
pings. eee 

When all was in a state of satisfactory 
progress, "Lias crouched on the rough 
hearth, and gave himself up to the long 
process of watching and basting the spit- 
ted possum. As he went on with his 
work, he began to hum to himself some 
of his prayer-meeting tunes. and finally 
broke out in a song which seemed spe- 
cially suitable to the occasion: 
* W'en ’Lijah sleep under de juniper tree, 

De ravens dey tote him bread, 
, An’ he fine de meat, 
Fried, ready ter eat, 
An’ de wattah-goad at he head! 
He, he—hi, hi! Under de juniper tree! 


“ Dar’s nuthin’ for meh but ter trus’ de Lord, 
De same as Ole ’Lijah do, 
An’ de bread an’ de meat, 
He’ll gim me ter eat, 
An’ do "possum an’ dodger, too! 
He, he—hi, hi! Under de sassafras tree! 
“ An’ ef de raven should nebbah come, 
Wid de roas’ and de wattah-pail, 
I hab trus’ ter see 
Up de ole gum tree, 
De twis’ ob de *possum-tail! 
He, he—hi, hi! De twis’ ob de ’possum-tail!” 


After an interval of shrill whistling, he 
roared out another snatch of a plantation 
song: 
“ John de Baptis’ eat de locus’ 
In de wildernus, 


Good ole Mastah up in Hebben 
Better far ter us. 


* John de Baptis’ buttahed locus’ 
Wid de honey-drip, 
In de gravy ob de *possum 
We has pone ter dip. 
“ From de young coon’s ‘ily fatness, 
We has lots ob jowl, 
We has ‘lasses by de goadful; 
Bress de Lord, my soul !” 

The heat of the fire, the monotony of 
the basting process, and the quiet of the 
cabin, began to tell upon ’Lias; and his 
attempts at basting the ‘possum grew 
rather abortive, as he was constantly 
spilling the hot dripping over the glowing 
coals. Finally the big wooden spoon 
dropped from his hand, his head sank to 
the shuck cushion on which little Josh 
had been sitting, and before the *possum 
was more than half roasted he was prone 
upon the rough hearth dead asleep. 

He had been driving his ox team all 
day—and gone out after sunset in seareh 
of his game—and had been beating about 
for several hours before he succeeded in 
finding it, so that he was well worn down 
to begin with. There is nothing so sleepy- 
headed in the world as a tired-out Negro; 
nothing can waken him until Nature is 
entirely satisfied; so that it was not 
unusual that he should sleep on without 
stirring till the night was well advanced 
into the small hours. Something, he 
didn’t know what, aroused him at length, 
and he sat up and stared about him. 
Strange to say, the light was brighter in 
the cabin than when he went to sleep, for 
there had been some fresh hickory sticks 
put upon the fire; and yet Sikey had not 
done it, for she was snoring lustily. But, 
stranger yet, there was no possum swing- 








ing from the crane! What had become of 
the ’possum? ‘Lias rubbed his eyes to 





make sure that he was wide awake, and 
in so doing he observed that his hands 
were greasy, and that his capacious chops 
were well oiled from ear to ear. He looked 
round in a state of- bewilderment, which 
increased to still greater measure as he 
turned about and saw the bones of the 
*possum, divested of their meat, piled up 
on the end of the hearth where he had 
been lying. 

** Hil” he exclaimed, the whites of his 
eyes showing big in the firelight; “ef dat 
ain’ a wondah!” And again and again he 
looked at his greased hands and felt his 
greased face. ‘‘Ef dat ain’ beat anyt’ing 
I ebbah dun in meh life! I’se heah o’ 
folks walkin’ an’ wukin’ in deh sleep, but 
I nebbah has heah ob dem roas’in’ ’pos- 
sum, an’ den eat him cl’ar up, ’dout know- 
in’ nuffin’ "bout hit; an’ yit nebbah gittin’ 
any good ob hit ’t all! Why, I ain’ got 
eben a tas’e ob de pa’sley an’ ingin stuffin’ 
in meh mouf; an’ yit heah am meh greasy 
han’s ter prove I dun eat him sho’ ’nuff! 
I mus’ hab been pullin’ ’part de j’ints ob 
de critter, foh heah be de pile ob bones 
clean picked, an’ not a cat or dorg bout 
de cabin!” 

The look of mystification increased on 
*Lias’s shiny face as he went on musing to 
himself: ‘‘ But ef I hab eat all dat big fat 
*possum mehse’f, I’d be stuff up ter de 
t’roat—chuck-full ter meh front teef; an’ 
I feels empty as a weasel, an’ p’intedly 
hongry! Ef dat doan’ beat all de ’speri- 
ence I ebbah hab sence I war a pickaninny 
—eat a whole ’possum, an’ yit meh stomick 
wabblin’ like a empty meal-bag!”"—and he 
punched that portion of his body alluded 
to with his great greasy hands, with an 
increase of his wonderment. He began to 
shake his head ruefully: ‘‘ Hit’s onnatu’al, 
an’ agin de co’se ob t’ings; nobody could 
a-come in an’ stole de ‘possum ‘dout tramp- 
in’ ober meh; I kin smell a rat quicker nor 
anybody; no’ ole hyar’ am got a sharper 
year. ‘Sides, heah be all de bones ob de 
beas’; dat proof dat somebody eat him 
heah; an’ no plantation han’ could a-sot 
down an’ picked dem bones ‘dout meh 
knowin’ hit. Dat’s onpossible!” 

Here a new thought seemed to strike 
*Lias. , 

** Lord-a-massy!” he exclaimed, raising 
his hands deprecatingly, as if to shut out 
the horrid thought—‘‘dey do say dat 
ghos’es gits hongry. W’at ef hit be Unc’ 
Dykes’ ghos’ come back ter plague meh on 
*count ob dat onpleasantness we unce hab 
*bout Sikey! ’Fore God, I owns I had de 
wrong ob hit! An’ I lowed ter ax his par- 
don; but he died so suddin I dun had no 
charnce. Gre’t goodness! Ef he should 
come back ter tarment me!” 

*Lias looked around with scared eyes: 
‘* W’at dat shadder’hind he hick’ry broom 
in de cornah? Oh, Unc’ Dyke,” and he 
groaned piteously, ‘‘I dun ax yo’ pardon 
—I dun ’pented foh dat lie I tole yo’-—I 
do !” 

Without another moment allowed for 
his musing, ’Lias rushed to the bed in the 
corner, and all in a tremble, enveloped 
himself, head and ears, in the thick 
woolen quilt, shivering: ‘‘Sikey, Sikey! 
Dar’s a-ghos’ in de cabin, sho’ as I’se’live!” 
But Sikey was busy in the tide of dreams, 
turning over a plum-pudding in the great 
kitchen up at the house, and neither heard 
nor stirred. 

The next night, according to the invita- 
tion given out, Sikey’s cabin was in the 
best order for the reception cf her guests. 

The bed was hoisted out into the “ back- 
patch”; the wide-mouthed stone chimney 
blazed with a generous fire, and the extra 
tables, borrowed from a_ neighboring 
cabin, groaned with the sort of luxuries 
most appetizing to cornfield hands. There 
were plenty of hot dodgers and pones; 
but as ‘‘Hebben-dus’ war sc’ace,” as 
Sikey said (‘“‘Hebben-dus’” being the 
Negro’s name for white flour), the supply 
of delicate white buscuit, which Sikey 
knew so well how to “knock up,” was 
very moderate. But there was plenty of 
strong Rio coffee and cider, roasted fowl, 
stuffed cabbage-heads, chickens and bacon 
in abundance—all that went to make upa 
solid meal for Negroes; but—no *possum; 
and ’Lias had given out that it was to be 
@ "possum supper. 

When his dozen fellow field hands and 








their wives sat down tothe repast, gray- 


headed old Brud’ Tony was requested to 
say “grace,” which he did in his most 
reverent manner: 

“We bress de Lord foh all de good. 
cheer dat he ‘ford us ter-night. We bress 
him foh w’at he gib, an’ foh w’at he tek 
*way; an’ we “lows ter submit ter de will 
whar denies w’at mek our mouf wattah, 
an’ ax forgibness ef our heart ben too 
mech sot on de leeks an’ de ingins ob 
Egyp’.” 

The allusion to the missing ‘possum was 
so direct in ‘‘ the grace” that had been 
uttered, that ‘Lias felt himself called on 
as the host to give a full explanation of 
what had occurred the night before. He 
made it plain to-all his auditors that there 
wasa mystery about it—‘‘a mericie, ef I 
dar say hit”—and so clearly did he prove 
that ‘‘ ghos’es” had something to do with 
it, that the flesh of some of his auditors 
began to creep, and their appetites flagged 
a little. But there was plenty else to sup- 


»ply the ’possum’s place; and as nothing is 


allowed long to dampen the Negro mind, 
the evening passed off with great hilarity, 
brightened by the banjo, and a merry jig, 
and soothed by a “ pra’r,” without which 
most Negro gatherings were incomplete. 

About a week after this, ‘Lias and Sikey 
were somewhat surprised by an invitation 
brought them by “ Brud’ Dan’el’s leetle 
yallah boy,” to a supper at his daddy’s 
cabin. He had been pointedly cut when 
their entertainment had been given, and 
therefore had no reason to expect that 
they should be included among his 
guests on this occasion. ‘* Hows’ mever,” 
said ’Lias to Sikey,“‘we’d bes’ go—hit doan’ 
do ter kep spite w’en ghos’es be ’bout;” for 
*Lias’ spirits had drooped since the night 
he had seen the ghost. So the invitation 
‘was accepted. 

When they entered Brud’ Dan’el’s cabin, 
the first thing that saluted their eyes was 
an immense possum, roasted to a turn, 
and placed conspicuously in a large pan 
before the glowing coals; for it was to be 
eaten in its perfection, smoking hot, with 
onion sauce. After it was removed to the 
table, and all the guests were seated in a 
state of expectancy, waiting for the never 
omitted ‘‘ grace” to be said, Brud’ Dan’el 
who was one of the eminent church mem- 
bers, gravely rose, and said he had a few 
words of ‘‘’splanation” to make. 

‘Dat possum,” he began, “‘ w’ich am de 
orn’ment ob our feas’ ter-night, yo’ mus’ 
all accep’, meh friends an’ neighbahs, as 
de free gif’ ob meh bes’ friend on meh 
right han’ héah, Brud’ ’Lias”— 

Dan’el was here interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from ’Lias: ‘‘ W’at yo’ means, 
Brud’ Dan’el? Yo’ knows dat ain’ so”; but 
the speaker, who had the floor, laid his 
hand on his shoulder—‘‘Jis hesh foh a 
leetle bit; yo’ onderstan’ hit. befo’I gits 
through.” He then went on with his 
‘**splanation.” 

“De night ‘fore de suppah at Brud’ 
*Lias’ house, I come ‘long from pra’r, 
meetin’, down at the mill, ’way at de late 
hour ob ’lebben; foh Daddy Ike, he mek 
long ’sposition dat night, an’ he patron- 
ized he pra’rs arter de Chu’ch sarvice, an’ 
dey war moug ity long. I war s’prised. 
on parsan’ ’Lias’ house, ter see a bright 
light onder de do’, an’ I t’inks ter mehse’f: 
* Hi! ’Lias late at he pra’r well as meh!’ 
So I pulls de latch-string, an’ tips in; but 
bress yo" souls, ‘Lias war’n prayin’ ’tall; 
dar he war, dead ’sleep, wid a fine fat 
"possum roas’in’ an’ toas’in’, fore a bed o’ 
coals, jis’ like de one yandah. I call him, 
but he nebbah stir. I punch him wid my 
foot, but he on’y yell out: ‘Gee, haw, ole 
Buck! Den de smell o’ de ‘possum ’gin 
ter be too mech foh meh, an’ I 
cyarn’ hole out agin hit. I saw he 
war gittin’ oberdun, an’ I let de 
critter down in de pan. I war mon- 
strous hongry, *kase meh ole ‘ooman 
warn’ at home dat night, an’ I'd dun went 
ter Unc’ Ike’s house ’dout suppah. T’inks 
I: ‘I’se gwine tek jis one tas’e.’ But would 
yo b’lieve hit? W’en I tek de-big spoon 
an’ gin ter scoop out de stuffin de Debbil 
he got holt o’ me, an’ I couldn’t stop tell I 
war as chuck-full as a sassage skin at hog- 
killin’ time. Den I tek some ob de fat ter 
grease Brud’ ’Lias all ober de jaws an’ de 
han’s, tell he look as ef he hab crawl inter 
de ‘possum, chaps, nose an’ all; ’kase I 








"lowed den dat he reckon he eat him his- 














































all de nex’ day. So I reckon I bes’ 
sk a clean breas’ ob hit ter de Lord; an’ 
ax him ter sen’ meh a good fat ‘possum, 
wen I goter de woods, so I may knows 
hab dun forgib’ mech. An’ he do! De 
good Lord! "Kase w’en I go, jis’ a night 
two arter, an’ walk up ter de ole gum 






















ttes’ "possum in de worl’, swingin’ by 
tail, waitin’ foh meh ter come tek him 


















’ "possum. 
; meh mek-up!” 
At this stage of Dan’el’s speech *Lias 
rang up excitedly from the table, ex- 
ig: ‘Ef ’ beat. de Debbil!’ 
seizing Dan’el’s brawny hands, he 
them violently, blubbering 
See ron be praise! de Lord be. 
n hit war’n’ Unc’ Dyke’s ghos’, 



























all! 
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“ON HIS HOBBY -HORSE. 
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: I aac Secreta nn fiat an he das, 
eres tine that be maees ona tone 
On a road that’s kept warm by the nursery” 
8 fire; 









talk, 
“And in gardens of candies and gingerbread 
walk 





And that’s why so briskly this stout little 





man 
Keeps riding to Nowhere as fast as he can. 
BROOELAE: %Y 











ONE OF ‘HIS LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 

“Lippy!” 

© Yes’m.” — 
~ ° “Come here and take Jake’s supper to 
i him.” 
BB © Liddy hung back as Jake’s mother held 
out to her the bow] of bread and milk. 

**[—don’t wanter,” she said, with a look 
which made the “‘ don’t wanter” very em- 
phatic. 

*‘ Ain’t you shamed! Don’t wanter do 

for a poor nateral innocent as can’t do for 
himself! Take this, or Pl”— 
* Liddy took the bowl without waiting 
for the finishing up of the threat and ap- 
proached Jake with caution, knowing 
well that the ‘‘ natural innocent” was 
capable of performing an astonishing 
number of unlooked-for tricks. One of 
them was the closing of his lips when 
Liddy held the spoon to them, refusing to 
open them for any coaxing, and when she 
was about to withdraw the spoon, making 
asudden grab for it, always resuiting in 
spilling the contents upon his clothes and 
a severe rebuke, therefore, for Liddy. An- 
other consisted in holding the spoon with 
his teeth until Liddy received a scolding 
for being so long about the duty. 

Jake was the son of Mrs. Simmons, 
crippled and half-witted, as the result of 
& severe accident in childhood. Liddy 
was a little girl whom Mrs. Simmons had 
taken from the poorhouse to assist in gen- 
eral work and in taking care of Jake. 

The poorhouse had been a dreary enough 
home, Heaven knows; a place where a 
certain number of human beings were 
provided with food and shelter and a place 
to sleep. Liddy had never taken a 





Srmemenege 


thought as to whether she was happy |, 


there or not. No one whom she had met 
ever thought of or spoke of such a thing 
as happiness. 

But after coming to live with Mrs, Sim- 
tnons Liddy looked back upon her life at 
the pauper home as one of peace com- 
pared with this bondage to Jake and his 

* mother. Jake sat all day, if the weather 
were-fine, in a chair in the back yard. If 
anything pleasant of sight or sound ever 
came near him it might have made some 

difference in his manners and disposition; 
but as nothing ever did, it is not to be 

_ Wondered at that he was crabbed and ir- 

| titable to a degree which fully justified 









| | poor Liddy in. looking upon him as the 
terror of her life. In bad weather it was 


2 in de hollow—w’at I see? Jis’ de 


nt Now dat are a meracle wurf |. 
’ "bout. So yo sees; dis are Brud’ 
We'se all squar’ now. 


Yeo — till evening a stout little 


And when he arrives with the fairies he'll | 
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| worse, for then he was kept in the house, 
and the continual bickering between 
‘mother and son was always sure, sooner 
or later, in some way to bring Liddy to 

To-day as Liddy brought Jake’s supper 
he held out his hand as if to take the bowl. 

** No, Jake, you mustn’t.” 

Still the hand was. held out and Jake 
gave a petulant snarl. 

‘*What’s the matter? Seems to me 
you’re always fussing with Jake,” called 
his mother. ‘ Give him his supper.” 

“Now, Jake,” said Liddy, coaxingly, 
venturing a little nearer. 

Jake lowered his hand and waited until 
the bowl was well within reach, then gave 
Liddy’s elbow a knock which spilled half 
the milk.” 

** Liddy, you’re the ork’ardest!’ A sharp 
box on her ears finished the sentence, and 
Mrs. Simmons snatched the bowl and fed 
Jake while Liddy meekly took a cloth and 
wiped up the spilled milk. 


Jake's care-taker drew to a close Mrs. 


of poultry, and her small handmaid had 
found g new and hitherto unknown de- 
light in looking after the pretty creatures, 
rejoicing in every new brood which came 


put a basket into her hand, saying: 

. ‘Take them eggs down to Mis’ Garner’s. 
Tell her Ican send her another lot next 
week if she wants ‘em, Stop—you don’t 
know where ’tis. Keep along the road 
till you come to the turnpike and then 
turn to the right and it’s the first big white 
house.” 

Liddy had never in her life, except for 
the journey in a spring wagon from the 
poorhouse to Mrs. Simmons, been so far 
from what she called home. How delight- 
ful it was to follow the mountain road 
with its lining of tall trees, vine-clad rocks 
und fringing of wild flowers. What*bliss 
to stray along the turnpike, watching the 
tiny stream which kept up a talk to her as 
if wishing to tell of the good time it had 
been having getting this far and wonder- 
ing what of rollicking adventure might 
still lie before it. 

Reaching the big white house her walk 
around to the back door brought her face 
to face with a kindly-faced woman she 
had seen once or twice before. 

‘* The little girl’s lives to Mis’ Simmuns, 
hain’t it? Come in and set down and 
rest—you must be tired. No? Well, 
you’re a smart girl. And how's Mis’ 
Simmons and how’s Jake? Jake hard to 
get along with sometimes, hey?” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” returned Liddy. 

“TI guess so.” The speaker looked at 
Liddy with a sympathy growing out of a 
full knowledge of the roughness of the 
path over which the feet of the forlorn 
child had been set to travel. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
went on, ‘it’s a comfort to think that 
when folks is so wearin’ as poor Jake it 
isn’t to be laid to ’em that they’re so. It 
wa’n’t his fault, you know. Ain’t you 
never hear’n tell about it?” 

‘* No,” said Liddy. 

**Wa’nt never a brighter boy’n Jake 
when he was little, Used to pick up 


| chips and help his mother with the 


chickens when he wa’n’t more’n so high. 
| And she, poor soul, used to build on him 
| bein’ a stay and comfort to her in the 
place of his father, And then when he 
| went to where the men was a-cuttin’ 
‘ trees in the timber and one on ’em fell on 
him—well, well—Jake never growed none 
sence, body or mind.” 

Liddy went home with a softened feel- 
ing toward Jake. Into her poor little un- 
taught heart came a struggling thought 
of pity for the life which seemed more 
helplessly shadowed even than her own. 
But there was no one to keep alive the 
spark of heavenly compassion. Jake 
grew, if possible, more aggravating, pass- 
ing his time either in a sullen mood which 
made it difficult to do anything for him, 
or ina condition of vicious alertness for 
any kind of mischief by which he could 
make the life of his care-takers more than 
usually burdensome. 

‘* What’s goin’ on down there?” 





Mrs, Simmons, in gathering her chick- 


As the first winter of Liddy’s life as’ 


Sioumons had greatly increased her stock. 


from the nest. Mrs. Simmons one day * 





ens from the extreme end of her small 
domain one morning, caught sight of 
unusual movements just around the hill. 
The question was addressed to Liddy, who 
made no answer, having no information 
to give. 

Men and horses were engaged in ex- 
cavating while other men were cutting 
away trees and bushes. Stones also were 
being hauled, and before many days a 
great change had come over two or-three 
acres of the quiet landscape. 

“Tve heard tell what ’tis,” said Mrs. 
Simmons a few days later, speaking to 
Liddy with great satisfaction. ‘‘It’s a 
summer hotel they’re buildin’, and it’s 
goin’ to be no end of a advantage to me. 
It'll mean good prices for eggs and chick- 
ens. I’ve a great mind to lay in a let 
more.” 

“That'll mean good for me,” mused 
Liddy. She liked the prospect of any 
addition to the number of her. feathered 
pets, and had found with great satisfac- 
-tion that the more her time was occupied 
by them the less was she called upon to 
wait on Jake, 

Rapidly the work, which was to mean 
more of good than she dreamed to Liddy, 
went on. Foundation walls, paint and 
plaster came in their prompt turn; a lawn 
was laid out, and the early summer smiled 
upon a summer home, well fitted by its 
advantages of scenery and general sur- 
roundings to invite those in search of the 
country’s fairest gifts. 

Mrs. Simmons kept on the alert for 
business, and with the first opening day 
Liddy stood with her basket of fresh eggs 
at the kitchen. door. 

**What—you? Yes; come‘in and set 
down. We'll take ’em and glad to get 
’em”; and Liddy had gazed up in glad 
recognition of the fact that the face was 
the same one which had pleasantly smiled 
upon her on the occasion of her visit to 
Mrs. Garner’s, 

“Yes,” she continued, ‘I’m stayin’ 
here now; goin’ to be here all summer. 
Lots o’ folks a-comin’ here. Some on ’em’s 
here now, had engaged to come the first 
day we opened, Drink | o’ water? Yes; 
it’s hot.” 

Liddy raised the kindly eotlawad glass 
of water to her lips, then suddenly low- 
ered it. ‘* What’s—who’s them?’ she 
asked, breathlessly. 

“Oh, them’s two o’ our young Aidies. 
Pretty creatur’s they be, too.” 

If Liddy, first the hapless little work- 
house waif, then drudge to Mrs. Simmons, 
had been asked if they were beings like to 
herself—these two who came leisurely 
straying around by a back piazza and 
then over the soft grass—she would prob- 
ably have answered ‘“‘ No.” 

Surely there was little likeness. Liddy 
gazed as if fascinated at the fair faces 
which had always lived under gentle pro- 
tection from sun and rude wind, the soft 
hair skillfully shaped into graceful fram- 
ing of them. And clothes! Liddy’s only idea 
heretofore of clothing had been that it was 
to cover and keep warm. Who could have 
dreamed of such things as these, beautiful 
in themselves, and serving to give more 
beauty to what was already beautiful in 
the wonderful creatures who wore them. 
She forgot to drink her water as she gazed 
after them. 

‘““Where do they come from?” 
asked. 

‘*Oh, from the city. Nice lookin’; but 
nice clothes makes most any one look nice; 
But I guess they’re nice more’n looks; for 
Isee they’re King’s Daughters.” 

‘‘T’ve heard Mis’ Simmons tell about 
kings,” said Liddy, eagerly. ‘‘She says 
they’re the finest folks in the world.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean that kind of kings,” 
said Sarah Jane, laughing. ‘‘ And truth 
to say I shouldn't a-knowed much more 
about King’s Daughters’n you do if it 
hadn’t been that there’s a long piece about 
*em in my Sunday paper, and I read every 
word of it.” 

Sarah Jane settled herself more easily 
in her chair and then went on: 

** Did you see therm little silver crosses 
on ‘em ?” 

‘*T--don’t know.” Liddy had seen so 
many things on them that the crosses had 
escaped her. How could one thing be 
marked among such bewildering draping, 


she 


such dainty laces, such sparkle of subdued 
bits of jewelry? 

“Well, there’s a lot 0’ young things just 
like them gets together and has a society 
and calls themselves King’s Daughters. 
And it don’t mean the kind o’ king you’re 
a-thinkin’ of, Liddy, that sets on a throne 
all day and wears a gold crown and peo- 
ple a-fallin’ down afore ‘em. No, child, 
it’s the King of Heaven they’re the daugh- 
ters of.” ~ 

‘What's it for?” asked Liddy, anxious 
to hear more, - 

“They promises, every one on ’em, that 
whenever they can do a good turn by 
folks they'll do it. If anybody wants a 
bit o’ help and they can help ’em they’re 
bound to do it. If it’s only tospeak a fair 
word they’re agoin’ to speak it. Particu- 
lar if anybody done a ill turn to’em—mean 
or aggravatin’ like—they’re bound to for- 
give ’em and give good for evil. All cause 
they’re the daughters o’ their Father in 
Heaven and they want to be like him and 
like their elder brother, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Sarah Jane’s eyes followed Liddy’s as 
she gazed wistfully after the graceful 
figures of the young princesses. Then 
the older woman turned a compassionate 
gaze upon the child whose life had been 
so differently ordered. 

“Liddy,” she exclaimed, giving her 
chair a jerk nearer and passing an arm 
around the thin, awkward figure, ‘‘ the 
King o’ Heaven, the Father o’ them and o’ 
folks like ‘em, ain’t their father a bit 
more’n he’s your’n. He loves.you, Liddy, 
jest as much as he loves them. You're 
his little child jest the same.” 

The eyes which looked out from the 
freckled face sought Sarah Jane’s with an 
appealing gaze. 

‘* You’re a-makin’ fun o’ me,” she said. 

“No I ain’t,” Sarah Jane shook her 
head and tightened the caressing arm. 
‘« Ain’t you never heard it told you before, 
you poor little creatur’, about God -in 
Heaven?” ; 

‘“ Yes, I’ve hear’n o’ him, but not about 
the—daughters.” 

‘‘ Well, there ain’t so dreadful much to 
be told, bless the Lord for that._ He’s 
surely fitted his truth to them that ain't 
much chance o’ learnin’. It’s only this,” 
Liddy, and don’t you never forget it, that 
the Father in Heaven’s jest as much your 
father as anybody else’s, and if that’s so, 
it holds to reason that you’re his daughter” 
—she smoothed the straight hair and ten- 
derly patted the unrounded cheek—‘“‘as 
hasn't got as fine clothes and things as 
some o’ the rest on ’em has, but her Father 
loves her jest the same for all that.” 

Liddy had been gazing intently into 
Sarah Jane’s face. She now glanced over 
to where the King’s Daughters were 
seated with books and papers under a tree. 
Herself likened to them! It was too 
much, The child gave an involuntary 
shake of her head. 

Sarah Jane’s heart fairly ached with its 
longing to pour a drop of the oil of glad- 
n+ ss into the poor little heart. 

‘* Liddy,” she went on, with still more 
energy, ‘“‘you don’t know—I shouldn't 
a-knowed myself but for the readin’ it in the 
paper—but every one o’ them little crosses 


has three letters on it—‘I. H. N.’ And 
you don’t know what they stand for.” 

** No,” said Liddy. 

‘*They stand for ‘In His Name.’ Jest 


as soon as I spied the crosses on them girls 
I made out to get as near ’ein as I could to 
see if ’twas really so. And there ’twas, 
plain as two and two. ‘In His Name,’ 
Liddy, that means in the blessed name o’ 
Jesus Christ. the Son o’ the King, that 
brings us all near to his Father. It’s ‘In 
His Name’ they do sweet, kind things for 
folks. That’s the way they get to be 
King’s Daughters. You can be a King’s 
Daughter, Liddy. It don’t make ’em a bit 
more 0’ one to wear a little cross.” 

As Liddy still gazed in wondering half 
comprehension into the eyes of her kindly 
mentor, Sarah Jane subsided into a more 
contemplative vein and went on witha 
train of thought into which Liddy, by 
reason of her mind being already more 
than filled by all she had heard, did not 
attempt to follow. 


‘** Silver crosses. Seems to me I heard 





tell long ago that gold was for kings; that 
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when the wise men brought their gifts to 
the Babe in the manger, the gold meant he 
was aking. Butsilver’s good enough for 
his children. Many and many a one on 
’em, dear knows, can’t have a silver cross, 
much less a gold one—and they’re no less 
his daughters for all that. Ah, I know! 
The gold’s a-bein’ kep’ for the crowns. 
That's it.” 

“Don’t you forget it, dearie,” Sarah 
Jane held Liddy’s hand in a warm clasp 
as she arose to go; ‘don’t you forget that 
the King loves you jest as much as he 
does them there,” pointing to the visitors, 
‘‘ and,” she lowered her voice in earnest ad- 
monition, ‘‘ that he wants you not to for-- 
get to love him and to do for him. Don't 
forget the ‘In His Name’ part of it.” 

Liddy felt fairly dazed as at length she 
got outside the house. Passing the two 
girls she received a smile of kindly greet- 
ing, and went on with her poor little head 
fuller than ever before of bewildering 
ideas. 

“Asshe fedthe chickens on her return 
to Mrs. Simmons’s home she scarcely 
heard the cackle and cluck which usually 
brought her such delight, entirely failing 
in her care that the younglings should re- 
ceive their share and not be trampled by 
the strong ones. Even the fact of 
Jake's being more than usually irritating 
did not serve to rouse her to the usual 
feeling of dull resentment. 

One thought possessed her to an extent 
probably impossible to a child whose life 
is filled by recurring novelties and pleas- 
ant things. If all that Sarah Jane had 
told her were true—and how could she do 
otherwise than believe in the loving voice 
and the earnest eyes?—the King of Heaven 
loved her. If he did she would love him. 
If she did she must show her love by do- 
ing with her whole heart. In His Name 
—-her heart filled with a mastering thought 
developing slowly into fixed purpose. 

What could she do? Over her awaking 
consciousness swept a great wave of 
pitiful humility in view of the wide, sad 
difference between herself and the favor- 
ed ones who had so dazzled her child- 
ish eyes. How-could such as she do any- 
thing for the great King? But she must 
believe it and she would—this tirst mes- 
sage of love which had ever reached her. 

Jake gave a pettish call and she was by 
his side in a moment, her face beaming 
with the new light within. She could do 
for Jake—bring for the King an offering 
of glad, willing service in place of the 
grudgingly held-outhand. It was not at 
all lixeiy that it would make any differ- 
ence to Jake or to Jake’s mother, but all 
the difference in life would lie to her in 
this heart offering to her King. 

‘‘Liddy,” said Mrs. Simmons a couple 
of months later, ‘‘ Mrs. Burrows wants to 
know if I'll let you go over there and help 
along a little daytimes. Says she’s got so 
many boarders she can’t get along no- 
ways. Saysit’s too hard on her and too 
hard on Sarah Jane Briggs.” 

Liddy’s face flushed with pleasure at 
the thought. Mrs. Burrows was the mis- 
tress of the house around the hill. In 
passing it Liddy had seen more of the 
King’s Daughters. They had always 
smiled upon her, had on several occasions 
spoken pleasantly to her, and once had 
given her a bundle of books and pictured 
papers which had been a well-spring of 
delight as she laboriously spelled them 
over. What joy to work for such people, 
and to be in the same house with Sarah 
Jane, But Mrs. Simmons had not said 

whether she were to go or not, so she 
waited t6 hear more. 

‘I’m most a-mind to let you go,” con- 

tinued her mistress. ‘I shall miss you 
no end; but when work offers is the time 
for folks that has to work to take it.. The 
money I shall get from. Mis’ Burrows for 
your work’l! be a help about fixin’ up for 
winter, and you shall have your share of itf 
Liddy; for I don’t mind sayin’ you’re a 
good girl. And I don’t know what Jake’ll 
do without you. Seems like Jake don’t 
want nobody bat you to do for him these 
days.” 

How the poor little heart swelled with 
the gladness of the first words of com- 
mendation which had ever come to her. 

With all her might she had tried to be 
faithful to her duties, striving not only to 
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bear patiently with all Jake’s trying ways, 
but to overcome her dislike to him and to 
the service she was called upon to do for 
him. 

At first her gentleness to him and her 
refraining to visit upon him such small 
punishments as were within her power 
for his various tricks, led him to impose 
further than before on the little hand- 
maiden. But as she persevered even poor 
Jake was, toa mild extent, won over by 
the power of kindness. He gradually re- 
laxed his efforts to be annoying and even, 
in an uncouth way, showed his pleasure 
at her approach. And Liddy, with so few 
things to love in her barren life, was really 
beginning tolook upon him with a pitying 
affection, akin to what his mother might 
feel, only his mother, if she felt it, never 
showed it. 

So Liddy, even in the happiness of go- 
ing to Mrs. Burrows’s, felt sorry to leave 
Jake. Butshe would be with him every 
night and morning, for she was to sleep 
at home and might even take an occa- 
sional run to him in intervals of work. 
Such intervals, however, were rare. Mrs. 
Burrows was overworked, and without 
really desiring to do so, overworked those 
in her employ. Morning, noon and night 
Liddy patiently plodded away, still think- 
ing herself happy in working with Sarah 
Jane, and in occasionally receiving a smile 
and a few words from the King’s Daugh-~ 
ters, as they passed her. 

One little secret. she cherished in her 
inmost heart, never breathing it even to 
Sarah Jane, to whom she told everything 
else she had to tell. Nobody knew that 
she herself was also.a King’s Daughter, 
that she was giving her loving, faithful 
service In His Name, rejoicing in every 
duty which brought her nearer him in 
single-hearted striving after the best light 
which had come into her poor little heart. 
‘If I could have one o’ them!” she had 
said to herself after a glance at one of the 
little crosses. She had noticed that they 
were not put to any of the uses of other 
small ornaments about the persons of the 
young girls whom she held in such vener- 
ation. Other pins closed the band at the 
throat or nestled in a film of lace or held 
the bands of hair; but the silver crosses 
had nothing to do but tell their story of 
loyal allegiance. They shone with such a 
pretty white radiance, Liddy thought, not 
like the sun which beat down so hotly on 
these long summer days when there was 
so much work, but like the moon on the 
water when she walked home at night and 
Jake always greeted her footstep with a 
little cry half fretful, half welcoming. 
She had picked up a bit of tin-foil one day 
and without much thought of what 
she was doing had shaped it into a little 
cross. 

** It looks "most exactly like ’em,” she 
exclaimed, in pleased surprise. ‘It’s as 
like as—as I’m like.” It was her pathetic 
recognition of the difference between her- 
self and the silver cross-wearers. Grow- 
ing earnest as she gazed on her tinsel em- 
blem she carefully scratched on it the let- 
ters which held so much meaning and 
pinned it under a fold in the loos? waist 
of her dress. 

**Set down, child—do set down. You'll 
be run off your feet before night. Never 
see such willin’ little hands and feet as 
your’n; but willin’ things shouldn’t be driv 
to death.” 

Liddy smiled as she always did, think- 
ing it very sweet that Sarah Jane thought 
she was a useful little body, and incited 
by the praise to strive still harder to please. 
The day had been more than usually busy, 
for a number-of friends of the young la- 
dies had come to spend it within the shad- 
ows of the woods and the hills, and silver 
crosses had shone on every side. 

** Yes, do sit down.” Mrs. Bowers had 
come into the kitchen as the afternoon 
drew near a close and there seemed a pos- 
sible short lull in the work. ‘Sit hereon 
the porch with me, child—I want to say 
something to you. Some of the young 
ladies wanted me to say it for ‘em ‘cause 
of my knowing you better than they. 


people would be real good to you and you 
could have a chance of going to school 
and learning lots of good things and mak- 
ing something of yourself. I told ’em I 





They’d like to put you into a place where- 





had no idea but you’d be glad enough to 
go. Of course you would, Liddy—hey?” 

Liddy’s face flushed as she listened. 
To go to school, to learn many things— 
perhaps in some day of unimaginable 
bliss to be something a little more like 
those upon whom she looked with such 
admiration. For a few moments the 
prospect floated before her dazzled eyes, 
then she slowly shook her head. 

**T couldn’t go, ma’am.” 

“Why not, Liddy? There’s nothing to 
keep you here when you can doso much 
better for yourself.” 


“‘There’s Jake. Jake likes me. I 
couldn’t leave Jake.” 
‘*Nonsense, child. As if anybody 


couldn’t look after Jake and he not know 
the difference.” 

But Liddy again shook her head. 

‘* He likes me,” she repeated. ‘‘ He does 
know the difference.” 

Mrs. Burrows looked half vexed. 

‘You're a great goose, Liddy,” she said, 
‘if you’d let such a thing stand in your 
way. But some of the rest of ’em will 
talk with you. Seems to me there’s rain 
coming up. You and Sarah Jane had 
better see about getting the clothes off the 
line and the windows shut.” 

The day had been sultry to a degree 
which meant suffering to man and beast, 
and now the heavy dark clouds appeared 
to frown a warning of the approach of a 
storm. As the sky rapidly grew blacker 
and blacker Liddy worked herself out of 
breath reaching up for the sheets and 
tablecloths which hung on the line. As 
she hastily secured the last one and stood 
for a moment half exhausted in the suffo- 
cating stillness in which the storm spirit 
seemed gathering breath for a fierce on- 
slaught she heard a cry of dismay. 

** Where’s Elsie?” 

Already had the alarmed inmates of the 
house gathered in from the arbor, brook- 
side and tennis ground, when the little 
four-year-old, the pet of the house, was 
missed. Quick steps flew here and there 
as in terror the child’s mother cried for 
help in the search. Many had given it 
up, scared into the house by the angry 
sky, when at a distance appeared the lit- 
tle one with frightened face and hands 
held out imploringly. She had strayed 
further than the others along the little 
brook and, busy picking up pretty stones, 
had not sooner been alarmed. 

Already the air was full of the ominous 
putis of the monster’s first breath, and a 
low, hollow roarsounded fromthe woods as 
Liddy rushed toward the trembling child 
and seized her in her arms. 

“Run, Liddy! Quick—gquick!” 

One door was held ajar. Windows were 
filled with white, watching faces. 

‘In with you, good child. It’s coming, 
andit’sawful. Liddy! Come in. Is she 
crazy?” 

For Liddy had dropped the child on the 
piazza and rushed away into the very 
teeth of the driving, roaring storm. 

In the momentin which she had grasped 
the helpless child the visage of one other 
helpless suddenly rose before her. Jake 
was out-of-doors; she knew that. She had 
seen his mother pass on her way to the 
little town and had not seen her come 
back. No one was there to help Jake. 

The first dash of the storm came like a 
blow from a giant hand and threw her to 
the ground. She struggled up and, round- 
ing the spur of the hill, was for a mo- 
ment out of its track. By remaining 
there she might have found shelter from 
its worst violence. But there was Jake 
alone, his wild eyes gazing about him in 
frightful appeal. He caught sight of her 
and stretched out his arms with a cry. 

Liddy poised herself for a rush toward 
him. If only she could get across the open 
place it would take but a few moments to 
drag him into the house. 

“‘T’'m coming, Jake”— 

The white, awful cloud swept on; and as 
Liddy flung her arms around Jake envel- 
oped the two helpless forms. 

Don’t be frightened, Jake. 
the house”— 

The words seemed snatched from her lips 
as a long, rattling crash joined itself to the 
roar, and the house, the shelter for which 


We'll get to 





she was striving, became in a flash an in- 








in which the angry wind seemed about to 
sweep them like dead leaves upon its wings 
the wreck of timbers caught and held 
them down. 

It was soon over. and the lightning had 
traveled furtber op to mark its track by 
desolated homes and leveled forests, and 
the sun shone out as the hotel dwellers, 
with white faces and hearts which stood 
still with the dread through which they 
had passed, came around the bill. 

Men came at the cry for help, and soon 
the two still figures were tenderly lifted 
from the wreck. 

Jake had bidden farewell to crippled 
limbs and warped mind, and was even 
now for evermore in the arms which wait 
to shelter from all weakness and evil. 

But Liddy? Tears flowed faster than 
before as the hands busied in ready help 
came across a little tinsel cross. One of 
the King’s Daughters, upon whom the 
child had looked with eyes of such loving 
admiration hastily anclasped her own 
cross and pinned it in the place of the 
tinsel. With a trembling hand Sarah 
Jane stooped for the fragment as it was 
thrown down. 

“There ain’t been no tinsel in her 
servin’, Oh! oh!” The loving soul bent 
over the still form in a transport of grief, 
‘* Tt ain’t no cross she'll be a-needin’ now, 
Don’t you see it’s the Crown?’ 

** Wait, dears—wait.” Mrs. Burrows 
was pushing right and left those who 
crowed around, too much overcome to be 
of any use. ‘Bring water—and let's 
carry her to where we can care for her. 
See, she’s opening her eyes.” 
** Yes,” said the one who had given the 
cross, holding in a firm grasp the hands 
which had almost loosened their hold on 
life in the effort for Jake’s safety; ‘the 
King has still much work for these brave 
little hands.” 
—— oe —————- 

PEBBLES, 
AN open-faced watch—the yawning police- 
man.’’—Drake’s Magazine. 





.... Hicks: “ Do you keep your birthdays?” 
Wicks: “‘ No; but tny wife does. She has 
kept her thirtieth birthday to my know)- 
edge for ten years.’’—Boston Transcript. 


....Florist (to young man): “Do you 
notice the blush upon those roses, sir?” 
Young Man (feeling for his pocketbook): 
“Yes. They are probably blushing at the 
price.’”’—The Presbyterian. 


...- Architect: ** And on these panels you 
wish, I believe, the double convolute.” 
Mrs. Nouveau: “‘Oh, no, indeed! I said I 
wanted just a plain wiggle running down 
each side.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... ‘I am sure George is fond of me. He 
said he loved the ground I walked on.” 
“No doubt he meant it,’”’ returned her 
experienced confidante. ‘‘ You know, dear, 
you own that ground.”’— Washington Star. 


cal Marvins (somewhat absent-minded) 
“Why, Spatts, you don’t seem a day older 
than when I saw you last.’’ Spatts: *‘ Per- 
haps not. You saw me this morning.” 
Marvin: “Did I? How time flies, to be 
sure.”’—Puck, 


....A Stationery Conversation.—‘‘ You 
have so much address I can hardly be ex- 
pected to compete with you,” said the letter 
to the envelop. ‘* Now, don’t get excited,” 
replied the envelop, “because you know 
you can’t contain yourself.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 


....In Boston.—Angious Wife: ‘* What is 
his ailment, doctor?’ Physician: ‘‘I pro- 
nounce it paresis, madam.” Sick Man (fee- 
bly): ‘‘ According to recent authorities, you 
—don’t pronounce it—correctly. The—ac- 
cent—is on the—first syllable.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


.--“‘Daughter, isn’t it getting late?” 
asked Mr. Munn, as he peeped into the par- 
lor at 11:30, and interrupted a conversation 
between her and her best beau. “ Yes, 
Papa,”’ replied Miss Munn sweetly, ‘‘it usu- 
ally does about this time of night.’’"—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


.... ‘How did you ever come to marry, old 
man’ Thought you’d determined to stay 
single?” ‘‘I had; but I was introduced one 
day to a girl who had determined never to 
marry, and our thoughts seemed to har- 
monize so completely that—well, we mar- 
ried each other.” —Tit-Bits, 


....First Burglar: “I guess this is the 
wimmin’s apartment, Jim!” Second Bur- 





strument of destruction. In the moment 


glar: “Then take my advice and keep out. 














‘There ain’t no fun robbin’ a woman, she 
- gereams so like blazes. It ’pears ter me 
that wimmin folks ain’t got no regards fur 
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no one’s feelin’s but their own!”’—Life. 


...-“*What is the’ matter, dearest?” 
“Somefin awful’s happened, Mother.” 
“Well, what is it, sweetheart?” “My 
d-doll-baby got away from me and bwoked 
a plate out in the pautwy.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 


.. Gentleman: “‘And so you are a news- 
paper man now, Uncle Rastus?” (Jncle 
Rastus: “‘ Yes, sir; I’se de editor ob de job 
depa’tment.” Gentleman: “Editor of the 
job department?” Uncle Rastus: “ Yes, 
sir; I carries in coal, an’ scrubs de flo’, an’ 
washes down de window, and all such editin’ 
as dat, sah.”"—The Morning Star. 


..A Thoughtful Friend. Mother: *‘ That 
is a handsome piece of bronze you have 
selected for Miss Bangup’s wedding pres- 
ent; but why do you leave on the price- 
mark?” Daughter: “The bronze is very 
heavy, and Ido not want the dear girl to 
injure herself carrying it around to the 
stores tofind out what it cost.”,—New York 
Weekly. 


... He knelt in front of the furnace, 
In the morning cold and gray, 
And wondered with growing fervor 
If the fire would burn that day. 


He knelt and he blew upon it 
Till his back grew limp and lame, 
And he tells his friends of the sorrow 
That comes from an old, old flame. 
— Washington Star. 
**Madam,”’ said the judge, sternly, 
% you must answer the question. What is 
your age?’ “I was born the same year 
your honor was. That would make me 
about”’— “It isn’t necessary to go into 
particulars,” inteposed the judge, stiffly, 
“Gentleman, have you any further use for 
the witness?’ You may stand aside, 
madam.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....A Sufficient Reason.—Uncle John: 
“Well, my little dear, I suppose you bought 
lots and lots of pretty things with that 
money I gave you?’ Wee Niece (just from 
shopping): “‘ Wby, no, Uncle John, only one. 
It took every bit of it to buy my doll an 
opera-glass.”’ “‘Well, I declare! Why did you 
buy your doll an opera-glass!’’ “‘’Cause she 
hadn’t any.’’—Street & Smith’s Good News. 

.. Billson: *‘ Whose pocketbook is that 
you are advertising for?” Jimson: ‘“ Mine, 
of course.”” Billson: “Get out! ‘ Pocket- 
book containing a roll of bills and large 
number of checks and securities. Finder 
can keep money if he will return papers.’ 
Get out! You don’t see a roll of bills ora 
check once a year.” Jimson: ‘‘ N-o, but 
Bertha Bullion’s father takes the paper I 
advertised the loss in, and he’ll see that ad- 
vertisement. See!” Billson: “ Humph! 
Where did you get the money to pay for 
that big ad?” Jimson;: “‘ Bertha loaned it 
to me, bless the darling.’”—New York 
Weekly. 

..Uncle Billy recently developed a great 
deal of interest in religious matters, and it 
was observed with a good deal of surprise 
by several boat-owners that he was no lon- 
ger ready and willing to take a hand at the 
work they offered him. One of the men who 
had depended a good deal on his services 
said: “I’m sorry that you won’t work any 
more.” ‘’Deed, sah, I is puffickly willin’ 
to wuhk; but I kain’t wuhk in yoh boat.” 
“Why not?” ‘Kase she’s a two-master.”’ 
“Why, that’s no reason at all.” ‘* Massa, 
ef you wants to ’peril yer own soul, ’tain’ 
none ob my business; but de Good Book says 
pla’n as day dat no man kain’t sarbe two- 
masters.’’—Wushington Star. 
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Upper left-hand rhomboid across: 1, One 
who helps; 2, a side dish; 3, an old name; 
4, a city of Afghanistan; 5, the national god 
of the Philistines. 

Downward: 1, A vowel; 2, a verb; 3, to 
obstruct; 4,‘a valley of old; 5, fumed; 6, 

he Christian name of David Copperfield’s 
first wife; 7, something tied over tbe mouth; 
8, a preposition; 9, a substantive. 

Right-hand; 1, Pertaining to the sun; 2, 
dens; 8, yawned; 4, the stem ofa plant used 
for wicker work; 5, god of the Philistines. 


Downward: 1, A consonant; 2, an insep- 
arable prefix; 3, something tied over the 
mouth; 4, a famous Roman consul; 5, a dye- 
wood of Asia; 6, a place for baking; 7, con- 
ducted; 8, similar; 9, a substantive. 

Central diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, a 
small animal; 3, the fish god; 4, a person; 5, 
a@ consonant. 

Downward: 1, a consonant; 2, an ensign 
of war; 3, a tribe of African robbers; 4, a 
weight; 5, a substantive. 

Lower left-hand rhomboid: 1, the fish god; 
2, a native of Rome; 3, brandishés; 4, a 
number; 5, small cottages. 

Downward: 1, a consonant; 2, in like 
manner; 3, rainy; 4, to be delirious; 5, birds 
of the pigeon fomily; 6, to let it be; 7, used 
forilluminating purposes; 8, upon; 9, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower right-hand: 1, the fish-god: 2, land 
belonging to a nobleman; 3, a surgical in- 
strument; 4,an Oriental soldier of India; 5, 
to hinder. 

Downward: 1, a consonant: 2, a verb; 3, 
used for illuminating purposes; 4, units; 5, 
renowned; 6, a heavy cord; 7a word denot- 
ing refusal; 8, a pronoun; 9, a consonant. 
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Across: 1. Parts of the body; 2, to plun- 
der; 3, a proverb; 4, restricted; 5, exist- 
ence; 6,a consonant; 7, part ofa boat; 8. an 
exception; 9, fastened. 

The middle word down, sincere talk. 

The left-hand acrostic word of five letters, 
a good fruit; the right-hand of five letters, 
the origin of the fruit. 

The left-hand diagonal of four letters, 
thrown; the right-hand diagonal, stepped. 


CHARADE. 
I’m a singular creature, it must be con- 
fessed, 
Yet half of my queerness has never been 
guessed; 


For tho I am found near the head of a riot, 

I’m always at home in the center of quiet. 

For me, men will sacrifice comfort and 
health; 4 

For my special behoof they accumulate 
wealth; 

Whate’er the pursuit, if there’s fame to be 
won, 

I—I am the spirit that urges them on! 


With kings and with princes [ freely con- 
sort, 

And with the nobility double my sport, 

Yet so independent my rank and my mien 

With queens, dukes and emperors I am not 
seen. 

I’m quite contradictory, too, in my speech, 

And by incivilities help to impeach 

My credit; and sucha strange creature am I 

Before tea I unite—after tea I untie. 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
10TH. 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
School children. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 








Smyrna, Natal, Talca, Capri, Privas, 
Vasa, Amoor, Moorom, Omro, Rodi, 
Dijon. 

For 


USE 
Piles, 5 
muse, PONDS 
pesos EXTRACT, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT, 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE, 
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TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
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HOME AND STABLE 
USB 


a off, smut or - 4 4k 

Used by the U. & ae standa 
among manufacturers and owners of fine harness 
in every quarter of the 


eg 
‘SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour's 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour's Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
- has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


> 

No Chemicals 
- are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mas 
MAGNOLIA METAL 


‘Government 8 










Speed 

poo ——_. and al 
achinery Bearings. Mag- 

nolia Anti-Friction 

Metal Co., 

Owners and sole Manu- 

mgeu ers. 
p, Bm St.. New Yo 
icago Office, 41 Traders Building. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 





ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 








Price | “Worth a Guinea a Box.” | 26e. 





(QUICKLY SOLUBLE 
PLEASANTLY COATED;) 
cure 


Sick-H eadache, 


- and all 


Bilious and Nervous 


Diseases. 
Renowned all over the World. 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. / 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
dru, gists og dealers, New York Depot, 
365 Canal St. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








is HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Salphur Springs). 


Truly first class. Superb location. New brick build- 
ing. Electric Street Cars. Moderate rates. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, ANN, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUB SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


























One Month 
Four Months, 
Six Months, 
One Year, 


$0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
$1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
$1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
$3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made te the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 


two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 

25) gm should write for our Club- 


bir 
Woon can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT oo of holding 26 num- 


bene, rer paid, for $ 
RTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, Wew York City, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 








(Por the week ending Thursday, March toth, 1892.] 
SUGAR. — 














PROVISION: 
M RE B50 os ns 0000 1a9008 $ 9 75@$10 
183 
14 75 
WW 0 
B 
10 © 
11 0 
17 50 
od Hi PDs sin tasbsitennd<é 9 @ 9% 
Pickled Shou om gg Seer or ere 5 @5% 
Smoked meats, 344@1c. foe pickled. 
BUTTER. 
CI Hs 6. isn ss co tdsvcn cess soces 
Dairy. Penna akivigecebbaneheavt on = @29 
coke (~~ apaiaity ss Gomagagane * Gz 
CHEESE. 
State Factory, UT MER. >. oe cs deasece 94@12 
oe RET ee Se EN 6 @10%4 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
co per! bbl puawiedecssceumneuee $5 00@S5 15 
5 9 5 40 
3 3 80 
3 5 15 
3 5 25 
4 4 60 
. 1 50 
2 3 10 





WHE 
No. “I Northern Spring........ $1 0244@$1 03% 
An am ae 1 USg@ 106 
Ungraded Winter Red..... ... 903g@ 1 06% 
ei ccs on embers % @— 9 
RN : 
EN I Peer err re 4916Q@4916 
Ungraded Mixed and White........ 4846@5116 
Ko. éddncatbevcudoesevetes _ 
BTU hintvccesssocntpivpoumbened 3844@3846 
Ungraded Mixed Western....:///136 @37% 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. iio. 3 1, per 100 ne. j 
0. 2 


“ Shipp ing oo“ 4 
Straw Rye per. 100 Pia xiuorengscaate, 
Oat’ 





“ Wheat “ Eelvedeupeobace 
, EGGS. 
State and Penn.., fresh-laid.............. — @l4 
Western, fresh-laid..............cseeeeee — @l4 
a cuhiced cothosccssavivsseyg ésceeps 13 @13% 
TO I nnn v's goncncededsc cee cacte sss 24 @29 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. Seal bm abi. oT er} 
weights, ‘choice... 022. 138 @14% 
Ca: ones Phila. hl dal ahisln > 46 ndaes ahendae Lb @z2 
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Sanean 
Fowls, Sate and Penn. 
po RE ee 
Ducks, Seumby. 2S SSR St eo 
“State and Pemn.......,....2.0000. . @16 





MEATS AND STOCK. 


Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
i Sere $4 40 @34 85 
1 









Live Veal Calv ~ solsen ss 6s @ 
Live calves, Western, per T...... 2%4Q 3% 
Calves, da per b @ — 
Live ——. prime, per D...... we Te 
= per D........ « 7 
Live Shee , good to prime per. b.. 64G 6% 
H na ay tds ee § Se 
ogs, country por ®...... 
a live, per 100 Ibs...........+++ $5 00 @$5 50 
VEGETABLES. 
P tatoes, e, .. Lvisiek waed epels $1 H@$1 75 
™ g mmyl La AD | 4 137 
ed fen Pama 137 
Peerless “ .. 11224@ — 
ptctag 2. PSE 1 25@ 3 00 
Cuttenian peveebuberdessebessséee 3 00@ 5 00 
Celery, per og thy ee rT 1 00@ 2 00 
Onions, white,per bbl iSssee ---» 5002 8 00 
ibbard, bb i ioe i 3 
ae, u per 
anes Turnips, Russia, per bbl.. —@ 7% 





DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 





les, S rd.-h. Dbl........ so... 2 00@ 2 50 
i Se 1 75@ 2 2% 
, Gree in epaate eoees 150Q20 
“ Spitz, per bbl............. 2 00@ 3 50 
* Common. per bbL..... . —%Q 1B 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbi.. 1 0@ 7 00 
o - In erse pee anaes... Rie 
ranges, Indian River. per box...... 25 
x! .. bright, Brena 1 75@ 2 75 
* ee... eweadcenes - 100@ 2 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


DANGERS IN RURAL HOMES. 
BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 


THERE are three very constant causes of 
ill health in the country, and the amount of 
sickness and the deaths caused are so terri- 
ble that they may well be called ‘“‘ Hygienic 


| Monsters.” People generally will not admit 


their presence, yet one or more of them is 
to be found at almost every rural home. 

The first of these monsters is THE CELLAR. 
In most portions of the country, the cellar 
is considered a necessity. Itisa place in 
which to store meats, vegetables, coals, etc. 
It is under the ground, damp, and away 
from fresh air and sunlight. Hence it is 
easy for it to become foul and musty. Ex- 
cept for potatoes and apples, it should not 
be used as a storehouse for vegetables. It 
ought to be half aboveground, with large 
windows to admit sunlight and air, and 
then the effort should be made to keep it as 
clean as the rooms above. It must bekept 
dry; if necessary, drains should be put out- 
side the walls and under the floor to drain 
off any surplus water. Health cannot be 
maintained over a wet cellar. So danger- 
ous to health is it considered by sanitarians 
that Dr. Ward Richardson, of London, 
urges its entire abolition, and the building 
of houses on brick arches, so as to cut off all 
communication with ground air. The cel- 
lar should be dry, well ventilated, open to 
sunlight, well whitewashed several times 
ayear. Remember that foul air in the 
cellar is sure to find its way all over the 
house. 

The second of these monsters is the DRINK- 

ING WATER. How often the angel of death 

dwells in the well at the farmhouse! It is 

true that sanitarians have come to look 

upon all well waters with suspicion. This 

is because they are so generally contami- 

nated. Typhoid fever is especially a dis- 

ease of the farm, where it ought to be prac- 

tically unknown. The diarrheas, dysen- 

teries and typhoid fever which break out in 

the late summer, and some years cause so 

much sickness and many deaths, are due to 

the low and impure water of that time of 

year. 

Wells are the most dangerous source of 

water supply, for very few wells in old set- 

tled districts are safe from surface pollu- 

tion. In towns long founded, well water is 

almost certainly contaminated, and unfit for 

human use. In the country wells should 

be properly located so as not to receive sur- 

face drainage, especially not from the barn- 

yard or privy. They should be walled up 

and so securely covered that mice, rats, 

toads, frogs and insects cannot enter and 

perish in the water thus making it unfit 

for use. It has been the writer’s experi- 

ence that few wells are securely enough 

protected from small animals, while very 

many are contaminated from the barnyard, 

the privy, or by the refuse from the kitch- 

en. It should be kept in mind that very 

impure water is often Bright, sparkling 

and tasteless. 

Dr. D. B. D. Beaver, of the city of Read- 

ing, Berks County, Penn., has lately made a 

careful study of typhoid fever in his district. 

He found in 1889, in Berks County, outside 
the city of Reading, 589 cases of typhoid 
fever, and in the city 240 cases. Comparing 
the population, the country had 7.75 cases 
per 1,000 of population, and the city but 4.07 
per 1,000; or, in the country there were just 
about twice as many cases of the disease as 
in the city, for each 1,000 of the population. 
This disease enters the system through ar- 
ticles of food and drink, and in no other 
way, and mainly through the drinking wa- 
ter. On the farm, the wells are made im- 
pure from the privies. Abolish the privy 
vaults, and the greatest source of disease in 
the drinking water on the farms is removed. 
Nothing except some form of earth closet 
should be tolerated. Foul drinking water 
has been tolerated long enough. It is time 
that some reform was begun. The first step 
would be to have a competent sanitarian 
examine the premises, to point out bad con- 
ditions, and to recommend means of reme- 
dying the same. The drinking water should 
be subjected to a chemical analysis, and if 
impure a new source of supply should be 
sought. Springs, like wells, are liable to 
contamination. 


well as man. Horses are sometimes at- 
tacked with a disease somewhat resembling 
typhoid fever, while the milk of cows is of- 





ten dangerously contaminated. The “ wet- 





Impure water affects domestic animals as 
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weather ponds,’’ which supply the stock on 


many farms with water, are simply abomi- 
nations. A good cistern, or well with wind- 
mill, should be at once substituted. Milk 
also has great power to absorb deleterious 
gases and germs from the air (and thus be- 
comes a common carrier of disease). A 
careful man will pay as much attention to 
the source and quality of the milk used in 
his household as to the water supply. The 
only ice which is pure is that frozen from 
pure water. 

The third monster is THE PRIVY. This 
is not far from the well and is a frequent 
cause of water contamination. Under- 
ground passages are often made so that 
there is easy communication between the 
two. Water closets and privies should re- 
ceive close and repeated attention. Foul 
odors are Natwre’s signals of danger. 
Water closets if used should be carefully 
constructed, kept at all times free from 
odor, and always plentifully supplied with 
water. 

Besides the three great monsters of sick- 
ness in rural homes, there are some three 
lesser ones which belong to the house it- 
self, and which, tho less important than the’ 
causes already named, must still not be 
lost sight of. The causes referred to here 
are foul air, darkness and dampness. We 
have already referred to the fact that foul 
air from the cellar will surely pass up 
into the rooms above, but reference is 
here had to the air made foul by the 
breaths of the ovcupants of the house, 
as also by cooking, and by such decay- 
ing matter as is liable to accumulate in 
and about all houses where the greatest 
care is not exercised. In a well-built house, 
with a number of occupants, unless great 
care is taken to admit fresh air, we will, in 
time, have the air within the house become 
fouland unhealthy. The extent to which 
the air indoors may become impure de- 
pends upon the closeness of the walls of the 
house, the number of persons residing 
within it, and also upon the general cleanli- 
ness of the premises. Where the kitchen is 
so situated that the odors from cooking 
may enter the living apartments, this tends 
also to make the airimpure. The air in the 
house is also made impure by gases escaping 
from drains, where such open into the 
house. Every drain should have a trap, 
and should receive a solution of hot cop- 
peras at least once a week. It is only pure 
air which is beneficial to the human body. 
Air made impure by any cause is injurious, 
and that made impure by human breaths 
is the most injurious of all to human 
beings. We havein the lack of good venti- 
lation in our homes a prominent cause of 
ill health, Theair in every room should be 
changed at least once each day. 

Darkness is also a cause of sickness. 
Many good housekeepers are fearful lest the 
sunlight entering the rooms may fade car- 
pets, furniture and wall papers; but it 
should always be remembered that where 
sunlight cannot enter, the doctor is almost 
always sure to be a frequent visitor. It is 
better to have faded carpets and faded fur- 
niture than faded wife and children. Just 
as we see plants grow up slender, pale and 
sickly in a darkened room, so human be- 
ings, attempting to live in the dark, finally 
lose most of their vitality and power to 
resist disease. 

Dampness is another cause of ill health. 
We have already referred to dampness aris- 
ing from the cellar. There are other causes, 
however, besides damp walls. Some houses 
are built on wet soils, and the dampness 
arises through the walls, and from;the walls 
the rooms are made damp. In some places, 
the walls being built of stone or of brick, 
and the builders having failed to leave an 
air space between the plastering and the 
walls, the dampness passes from the wall 
into the plaster and thence into the rooms. 
Dampness is also produced by an excess of 
shade about the house. A house buried in 
shade trees is always found to be damp. 
All damp houses are necessarily unhealth- 
ful. 

There is another source of ill health in 
many rural homes which certainly should 
not exist. The cause here referred to is 
lack of variety of food. It may sound 
strange to some to hear such a cause of ill 
health is existing on our American farms, 
but such is actually the case. It is true 
that really good vegetable and fruit gardens 
are lacking at a great part of our rural 
homes. There may be a few vegetables 
growing in the garden at the hight of the 
season, but such a thing as an effort to have 
fresh vegetables in abundance nine months 
in the year is almost unknown on a North- 
ern farm, and the same is true in reference 
to fruits. While it is possible to have fruit 

on the table every day in the year grown on 
a farm in the North, there is not one farm 





in ten. thousand so supplied, Vegetables 


March 17, 1899. 


and fruits take the place of medicines in 
maintaining health and vigor of the body. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if people supplied 
with an abundance of fresh vegetables and 
ripe fruit have much need of medicine or 
medical aid. More and more attention to 
this matter is needed. 
LEWISBURGH, PENN. 
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PLUMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


THE chief trouble with plums is that 
many people are totally ignorant when to 
pick or how to market them. I find the 
best profit is in packing in berry crates, in 
boxes, precisely like berries. In this way 
Magnum Bonum brought me last year 
three dollars a bushel. Next to this plan is 
that of packing in small three and five 
pound baskets. Three-fourths of the plum 
crop is picked too’ green, and is nearly 
worthless for even culinary purposes. Green 
Gages, the highest of all in quality, are not 
better than green raspberries. The fact is, 
the plum is a very delicate, choice fruit, 
requiring specially fine handling; and those 
who expect to raise it profitably must cal- 
culate on special care. It cannot be picked 
green, nor left to be quite soft on the trees. 

The best varieties are those that hold firm 
after ripening. Of these the best are Ba- 
vay’s Green Gage, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Reine Claude de Bavay; Magnum 
Bonum or Duane’s Purple; Lombard or 
Bleeker’s Gage; the Damsons, Yellow Gage, 
and McLaughlin. Others are nearly as 
good; but Washington and Coe are not de- 
sirable, because with a little rolling they 
become very soft—indeed, are soon worth- 
less after ripening. I shall discard them 
both. The purple-leaved Pissardi has a 
fruit of fine texture as well as great beauty. 

If I were to make out a list of plums for 
home use,that is for table and culinary pur- 
poses, I would plan: (1) Duane’s Purple, which 
hereabouts passes as Magnum -Bonum. 
This is a very large purple plum, ripening 
the last of August but lasting until the 
middle of September. It is delicious when 
fully ripe: not sweet, but full of character. 
It is also a noble canning plum. It is 
necessary to grow the trees in sunny places 
to avoid a tendency to rot on the trees. This 
can also be guarded against by going over 
the trees just before ripening to remove dis- 
eased plums. The work is not at all labori- 
ous. (2) I should select Bavay’s Green Gage. 
This plum is a very large and improved 
gage; but its main characteristic is that 
that it remains solid after ripening, and 
that is what wecannot say of the ordinary 
Green Gage. The tree is a good bearer, and 
the crop comes in in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. It is a noble plum every way. (3) 
Green.Gage, the highest flavored of all, or 
high asany. It is superb for table or for 
preserves. I have it on its own roots, 
and prefer it in that way. It isa slow 
grower, but enormously prolific. The trees 
should get plenty of sun to attain higbest 
quality of fruit. (4) Bleeker or Lombard. 
No plum is so popular in Central New York 
asthis. It is a large, prolific, and hand- 
some plum, and one of the very best for 
canning or for preserves. The large 
quantity always in the market makes 
it impossible to get as high prices for the 
Bleeker as for the other plums of equal 
merit. (5) Either the Shropshire or the 
Clingstone Damson. Ripening the first of 
October, these are both very profitable 
plums and very excellent. These five are 
enough. But to them might be added 
Peter’s Yellow Gage, Bradshaw, Pond, 
Spaulding, Abundance or Botan, and the 
two new curiosities Pissardi and Simoni. 
The first of these is the purple-leaved Per- 
sian importation, a capital thing every way 
—purple also in plum, and a good fruit, 
ripening very early in August; the second 
is the apricot plum, of large size and good 
quality. To all the above I am adding 
Grand Duke, alate September plum as large 
as Duane. I have not personally tested it, 
but am confident of its remarkable merits. 
Ihave nearly twenty sorts, but shall dis- 
card most of those not named. 

While intending the above list for home 
use it is not far from the best for market. 
Much attention must be paid to extending 
the ripening season over as many weeks as 
possible. While the Bleeker is extremely 
popular it will not do to depend upon it en- 

tirely for profit. My own sales begin with 
an early blue of fine quality, for which I 
know no name. It seems to be a very much 
improved Horse plum. Thisis followed, the - 
last of August, by Duane.. Later: comes 
Green Gage and Washington, with others, 
followed by Yellow Gage and Bavay. Fi- 
nally the Damsons close the season in Octo- 
ber. Grand Duke is as late as Shropshire, 











and must, for that.reason, prove valuable, 
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There is always a call for plums after the 
crop is exhausted. 

The two enemies of the plum are the 
curculio and black knot. Both can be easily 
overcome with promptness and decision. 
The application of arsenites must be done 
with great care, if at all. I much prefer 
the slower but sure method of jarring the 
trees over sheets, and catching the insects. 
The application of London Purple is very 
liable to injure a plum, peach or cherry 
tree, even when very much diluted. For the 
black knot, cut off carefully. I know no 
other remedy and no other is needed: Cut 
sharply to some distance on each side and 
at each end of the excrescence. 

The plum tree is so hardy, and the fruit so 
useful that old land culturists should en- 
gage in growing a fair share of them for 
profit as well as home use. They come in 
at just the right season after berries and 
before pears and apples; or before the main 
crop. They are vastly more profitable than 
early apples and even early pears. The labor 
of culture is very light, only they must not 
be neglected; what is required is absolute. 

The plum thrives in almost any soil, but 
requires good drainage and prefers high 
land with clay. All fruit trees are longer 
lived on clay. But it is hardly worth while 
to count on more than four or five heavy 
crops from a plum tree. I constantly set 
fresh trees. They take little room, are orna- 
mental in the highest degree both in bloom 
and in fruit, and prefer to be somewhat 
crowded. Anything will do but neglect. I 
daily see plum trees that are a horrid sight. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


VINES FOR VE VERANDAS. 


BY EBEN E. RE E. REXFORD. 








* A LADY writes me asking that I say some- 
thing in this column about desirable vines 
for training up pillars and along the cornice 
of the veranda. ‘I would like to have you 
tell me something about kinds that grow 
rapidly, give considerable shade and bloom 
well,’ she writes. 

One of my favorites for porch or veranda 
use is the morning glory. It is of the easiest 
culture. It soon reaches to the roof, if 
strings are given it to run on, and from 
June until the coming of frost it will be 
nearly covered through the early part of 
each day with delicate trumpet-shaped 
flowers of the loveliest colors. Such blues 
and pinks and purples and crimsons and 
dainty whites, with rays of contrasting 
colors, it is difficult to find among other 
flowers. Among annuals, this is by far the 
best vine we have. 

Another favorite of mine is our native 
clematis. It has the merit of being perfectly 
hardy; it grows toa hight of twevle or fif- 
teen feet; it has beautiful foliage; and when 
in bloom its great profusion of feathery 
white flowers makes it one of the loveliest 
of all plants. It seems covered with flakes 
of lightly fallen snow, and the contrast be 
tween flower and foliage’is so delightful 
that it gives one a sense of coolness to look 
atit. If I could have but one vine to train 
up about the veranda it should be this cle- 
matis. 

Clematis Jackmanni is a superb thing, 
with its great flowers of richest purple; but 
it lacks the wealth of foliage that charac- 
terizes the native variety. It is excellent, 
however, for pillar use. If a white variety, 
like C. lanuginosa candida, is planted with 
it, a pleasing effect is gained by the contrast 
of white and purple, and a more massive 
effect as to foliage secured. 

The old scarlet or running bean is a good 
plant for rapidly covering screens. its flow- 
ers have much of the brillance of a gerani- 


-um, and show vividly against the pretty 


green leaves. 

The madeira vine is a very rapid grower 
if given a rich soil, and soon covers a large 
surface. Its heart-shaped foliage is very 
rich in texture, and stands the sun well. 
Latein fall it comes into flower; but it is 
never showy. What it lacks in color is made 
up in fragrance. however. 

No shrubby vine is better fur veranda use 
than some of the honeysuckles. They are 
not only beautiful, but so delightfully fra- 
grant that one cannot help loving them. 
They are plants that one can make friends 
with. The Scarlet Monthly blooms pro- 
fusely throughout the season, bearing large 
clusters of tubular flowers of a bright red 
with a yellow throat. Halleana is another 
charming variety, with flowers of pure 
white which change to pale yellow. 

a Our native bittersweet (Celastrus scan- 
‘dens) is one of the most satlsfactory hardy 
vines I have evergrown. It isa rapid grow- 
er for one thing; it is very free from attacks 
of insects for -another. I have never seen 


worms at work on it.’ Its foliage is a rich, 
bright green, borne in great profusion, and 
always has a clean, healthy look. 


It bears : 
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clusters of berries in such profusion that 


the vines seem almost wreaths of them after 
the leaves have fallen. These berries area 
bright red, borne in little capsules of a 
bright orange. This capsule bursts apart, 
and discloses the fruit within. If birds 
would let the fruit alone it would remain 
on the vines all winter and be as showy as 
flowers; but the robins seem to think it 
their especial property, and take it all. 

The wild grape is acharming vine to grow 
about the veranda. It makes a great 
growth each season, and its large leaves 
overlap each other in such a manner as to 
keep the sun out completely if you allow. 
them all to remain on the vines. When in 
bloom its feathery flowers perfume the air 
for-rods about with a most delicious odor. 
If fruit is borne it is quite as ornamental as 
many flowers, and after sharp frosts have 
had a chance at it it is really quite pleasant 
eating for those who are fond of acid fruits. 

SHILOCTON, WIs. 
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BRAINS IN COOKING. 


BY J. M. MILLIGAN, 








It is doubtful if any other industry than 
cooking can show such a mass of trashy 
literature relating to it, and so much guess- 
work in its detail. This is the more sur- 
prising when the importance of food to the 
happiness of the family is considered. ‘‘ We 
eat to live,’’ and what we eat has much to 
do with how welive. A handful of this, a 
little of that, and considerable of the other 


may result in a perfect compound for the 
experienced cook, but even she will often 
have “ bad luck” with such measurements. 
The indefinite cup so generally given in 
receipts has much to answer for in the 
way of bad cooking and its possible results, 
waste of time, material, and the miseries of 
indigestion. Materials that are bought 
and sold by weight, as butter, sugar and 
flour, may not be measured accurately, as 
they vary in bulk with quality and condi- 
tions. The general use of standard weights 
and measures in the preparation of food 
would be a tong step toward better work in 
this department. 

Greater exactness is not the only reform 
needed in cooking; not enough thought is 
given to com pounding f food materials hygi- 
enically. It 7 not to be expected that all 
who cook will have a knowledge of chemis- 
try and physiology, but those who make 
our text-books on cooking should haye this 
knowledge. Much of the literature on cook- 
ing exists in the domestic departments of 
our periodicals. In these wide opportuni- 
ties are given for aE ape but not all 
contributors realize the responsibility in- 
volved in okie , Peomgme for thousands of 
readers. pone thee medium the seedsof(| 
jn ale may introduced into many 
homes or an appetite for stimulants. that 
may send more than one boy to the saloon. 

We are stigmatized as a nation of dyspep- 





tics. What we eat must share the blame 


ter bee te A knowledge of the 
laws of health pitas samt ibilities of food 
is being more generally taught in educa- 
tional institutions. Fg cooking school 


and its ii 
homes. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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FARMERS BOARDING HORSES. 


IN many places, espec especially near cities, 
farmers bave more calls to winter favorite 
horses than they can attend to. It does not 
seem to be understood that the keep of a 
horse near a city or large village is worth 
much more than it is at a ter distance. 
When such aoe are sent into the country, 

ten to fifteen miles from any station, a 
can be kept very cheaply. as low as $1 
week, and from —_ up to to 8 or $2.50, accund- 
ing to feed and care given. At $i a week 
the animal will probably be turned 4 the 
straw stack, with only a little hay per day 
and no grain. In that way it will aed or, 
rather, get no care excepting the daily a 
ration. It will not be in very good cond 
tion in the spring. We have often thought 
when we have seen ers thus wintering 
poo whether they could not dispose of 

urplus grain and hay b ype rebesing thrifty 
entanals and making all they gained or pro- 
duced during the winter. It is here that 
the extra value and cost of boarding ene 
near a city comes in. What will kee 
horse in good order will support a mi ch 
cow. Her milk can usually be sold if near 
the city to milkmen for much more than 
ye horse owner is willing to pay. The-cow, 
wad openly fed, will make as much and as 
iemanure. There is only the extra 
labor of milking to. be considered in esti- 
mating the difference between the two.— 
American Cultivator. 























Liebe, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. | 


Do you want acup of| 
BEEF TEA? See that it is | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. | 
| Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
| ing. Dissolves clearly. | 
| See Baron Liebig’s 
| 

| 








signature in blue 
| on each label, thus: 




















Three 


These are the signals. 
our word only now 


call Consumption. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


foretell the approach of Pulmonary Consumption. 
rattle-snake never strikes its fatal blow until after its note of 
warning has been given; so with Consumption ; the attack 
of this dread and insidious foe is preceded by EMACIATION, 
AN QL y= ¥ sets of flesh without sufficient sick symptoms to account for 
3 slight, perhaps; a mere habit, the patient 
says, which, he can and must prevent; 

igna S continuing through warm weather. 
beneath the collar bones. 
invade one lung, and at ‘ts apex. The one attacked soon contracts and the flesh 

above it shows a greater depression than over the other. 

Where is the remedy? Will any drug supply it? 
Observation (and too often experience) makes you answer no. 
ago we said that our COMPOUND OXYGEN would help in a manner and to an 
extent far exceeding ~ other agent known to man. 
cientists admit it; physicians prescribe and take it; and 
better still, thousands of people everywhere, stepping aside from the crowded path 
of hoary failure, have tried it themselves and are living to-day, glad to tell of its 
great power to rebuild the system, the gradual consumption of which it is that we 


If a person has seen one or all of these signals; if he wants help rather than 
sympathy ; if he can weigh and believe the evidence of others, we would like him 
to send for our 200-page book of explanation and of proof. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
864 Broadway, New York. 


The 


doubly ominous if 
UNEQUA DEPRES- 
Tubercles almost always 


More than 20 years 


We say so still; but it is not 


ENTIRELY FREE. 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
66 Church St., Toronto, Canada, 





DO NOT LOSE A YEAR. 


Plant this Spring one 
of stro beari 





i = e 

exquisite flavor. Be 
not misled into > bay’ ing this — e.under other names. 
Every genuine vine is sealed wit 4° yn seal as 
above. Send for circular, giving fu i information. 
Agents wanted in every State Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


NEW: 


RHODODENDRONS, ETC, 


We are known through ,own through the cou country as as 
tovahts in paaamtnn ema plheting Private 
rou ning an nting 
Grounds and Gardens. P Write us, and 
save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO.,¢ Cambridge, Mass. 
























DEAFNESS. 2.HFAn Noses 


ly by F. Hiscoz, 853 SOY. Witte forsook of p 











Tickle 
The Earth 


With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
— will do the rest. 
Seeds ly determine the harvest—always 
Dee the best—-FERRY’S. 
A book full of information about Gardens—now 
and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 
i Ask to-day. 


P. O. Box 1239 

















THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 





D—. L. Down's HEALTH Exerciser. 
For Brain- Workers & 5 


FOR THE 


STOMACH, 
LIVER & 
=xek". a = as 
Every DoseEFFECTIVE 














W. W. BRADEN, 





Land Commissioner, St, Paul, Minn, 













SPRING PLANTING 


The largest = most complete 
Ts the U.S. “pesides 


eneral stock 
Fruit 6 reamental. en Nove’ naar aac Tltustr 


ated 

ROSES and hescriptive priced General 
Catalogue,containing important 

information for planters, FREE. 

GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


MT. BOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 


1,0007REES! 


_ d AR L d 

Bale Pratt sad Orsamental., ROSES) Vises, 
bon Rhododendrons, etic. Send stamp for illus- 
trated talogues, also Wholesale List, Address j 
COMMERCIAL |W. S. LITTLE & GO. A 
NURSERIES. ROCHESTER, N. 











TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL? "evancieees 


Fruit and Nut Bearing { (jaciuding hae” 


Hedging, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. | tl 
small” Fruits in variety, Asparegns,, etc. An [llus- 
trated Descriptive Catala e and Planters’ Guide, 
Free. The ON COMPANY, Mor- 
risville, Bucks ‘Gena, Penna. _ 


Rhododendrons _ 
of American-grown hardy sorts. 
Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
__Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. 3 
BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 











New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H, Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
and mailed free to all sapieants. It contains ell 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


4=D 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 

tal card, the 
he would like 








dated by sending us ona 
name and address to whic: 
the paper sent. 
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BAKING 


Absolutely tue 
A cream of tartar Baking Po 
all in leavening es Pon 
Government. Food Report. 
ROYAL BAEING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of Internationai 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SPSWTEi Pints?" 29°. 975-015 538 8 











sich fei $2,185,841 73 


LAS BATE fo ged MENT policies are is- 
sued at th life mium. 
- Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
poli La indorsed thereon the cash 
der Mi fm: af surance values to which the faoured 
is ent sashad bp by bs fe Masaachsetis Statute. : 
phiets, ra’ values an sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. ¥ age 


BENJ, F. STEYERS President. 
6s. M, GI ENS, Vice-Pres, 


wnt OB, meee E Ken. fae. 


FERINITE. |: 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥ 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








ay MARCA 


CATARRH | 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





ESTERB 





26 JOHN St. %Y. THE BEST MADE. 





THE ‘TOURIST. 

An American Bicycle, without an equal’ 

on either side the ocean. Perfect in ma- 

terial, construction and finish. Weight, 

all on, 42 pounds, stripped, 36 pounds. 
Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 

pneumatic tires, guaranteed against 

bursting and breakage. 


THE STUDENT. 
A high grade, medium priced wheel of 
excellent quality, shape and finish. 


Price $100, with cushion ‘tires, or $125 
with Bidwell (Thomas) pneumatic tires. 


Ladies’ Student, same price. 


Our Catalogue, sent on request, contains 
full description of our line of wheels. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 306-310 West 59th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


ae |.B.& E.LSHAW, 


HA, AOTEAS LAPPUN & co. 


puLPr LPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalegue. BOSTON 










Established 1780 





GOOD NEWS TO 


TEASERS 


Snentes offer. ‘Now's 


ur time to get_or- 
and B 


ose ‘China 

2 ction 

§: rod AT AMER 
oo. Box 


wW.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
Cc 








° 
Bre nch Warehouses 
87 John St, New York. and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
p Chain_and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant Street Washers, 


WoerksFounded ini 
Highest wi 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP es eoeel. 


brea’ tab! th a 

which save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 

a J ous use of such articles of diet that a con- 
tution grad built up until 

enough to every tendency to 

of subtle ies are floating around fA 

poe araoe be hsolns eerosives i ortified 

many a we! 

with pare bl Wlood and’ a properly nourished fram 


ise pou ovith betting water water or milk. Sold only 
rocers, labelled thus: 
ae "a 80. H — Chemists, 
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The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship.. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER IN EUROPE. 


sg LEASURE, REST AND IMPROVEMENT. 
, address 
Me’ z BRO ER, 3% Madison Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


FOR $1.00 


wewill send you, four) beautiful Photo- 
grévure pictures, z wostare Ppa fot 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
FOR ‘SI - 25 


three hned colored ph phs, size 11x14 inches, of 
















































































Humble Farmers 


Who were not born great, had not achieved greatness, 
have had it thrust wpen them by being the first to use 
the Coiled Spring Fence in their section. They thus 
become leaders of men. See particulars in “ Coiled 
Spring Hustler” sent free. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
Adrian, Mich. 





Low Estimates. 


Gareiservics. T}OAA'S thy wane st: BOStOD 


EDWINC. BURT & CO,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 
FINE 
“a, SHOES 


Linteg At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 





Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


ToS at. E D ti f Hou Barn 
° r Public Retiaie overin “i 





National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


No. 9 Cliff St.. New York. 





ONLY MAN Cie ns We call the attention of the Public to our world 66 
eee meee ome hd THE U. renowned sanitary relief interior 





GENUINE SILK HANGINGS 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


decoration 


- LINCRUSTA-WALTON.” 


THE MOST PERFECT AND BEAUTIFUL OF ALL 


WALL DECORATIONS. 





High Art designs in solid relief. Perfectly waterproof. Excludes cold and damp. Prices moderate. 
Suitable for Public and Private Buildings, Hotels, Offices, etc. 


For Sidewall Covering, Wainscotings, Panel Work or Ceiling Ornamentation it is unapproachable. 


Beautiful Specimens of Ceilings in Louis XV. and XVI. styles. 
tive of the seasons. 


EVERY DESIGN ORIGINAL. 


Catalogues and Price-Lists sent to dealers on application. Also manufacturers of 


and the most extensive as- HEAVY PRESSED PAPERS 


in the world, as well as of all grades of Fine Hand and Machine-Made Wall Papers. 


29th Street & 7th Avenue, New York. 


sortment of 


0 
Se 


Stairway Dadoes and Panels descrip 











“MENEELY & COMPANY, — 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS 


‘hurches, Schoo! also Chime: 
Poni For chooll ete, al a century 
for enneriority over all othera 








SPEOIMEN COP#ES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the vaper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
tis, ons postal card,the name and address te 
which ha wonld like the naner aant. 






SARATOGA 
VICHY. 











# The Remedial Table 
) o Water. Unequalled for 

‘cf indigestion and Acid- 
amuse ity of the Stomach. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





7 eheemit Deter OM Order or Express to 
| 4 pesunind 8. LEE, @ General Passenger 4 mver, Colo, 
| RAYMOND'S 

| 4 VACATION 

&s EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 





Three Parties will leave New York 
April 25 
for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


0.1. Days’ Trip througn Colorado, New 
es cal fornia, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 


No. 2. 68 | Bare Trip the same as No. 1, but 
omitting Alas! 


No. 3. 62 ~ eae Trip through New Mexico. 
Arlt, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colora: 


e Yosemite Valley may be visited in salietien 
with “either of these excursions. 


Each party will travel ina Magnificent Specia 
Pullman Vestib baled Train with Rh ning- 
Cars, and all other first-class appointments. 


March 190. A partv will agave New York for Cal- 
fornia via Chicago and Santa 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu 
lar tour desired. . 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 


seas WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


A 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached in atzt howe Soom New York by the ele- 


we ielands "ult Stren 
e situation of these ds south of the Gu 's Stream 
ROST UN the coral 





nger 
every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
trip at a cost of — four dollars per day. For all 


particu pep ly te, 
A. AHER Booty a oer Canad: 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & co., Agen 
29 Broadway. ew York. 


,& MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis; Peoria, St. Paul 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, - 
Omaha and Denver. 


For speed, safety, ———— equipment, track and 
efficient service it has 
Any Railway Agent will 3 sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no neeee line on the American Continent. 
ons 8. ig 14 ges Sonera a roses & Mi Agt. 
R., Chicago, Ill 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwesiern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Ke- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 

















Holy Land Tours, $475. 


A select ez gaile oar 16th. Gaze’s Excursions 
to Euro for Spring and ed 
Best ticketing facilities, Choices 


rates. Send for “ Tourist 








EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
For “Itinerary” ad 
HOWARD S. PAINE, A.M., M.D.,Albany, N. Y. 


Sa: 
















nomina\ price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
‘ without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 

Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
R’y. F.N.S. 1-92. CHICAGO, ILL. 





]ViA TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. * 


THE WORLD'S RLD’S SANITARIUM 
Report, reached only vis this 
Soule: Pigubline gers eng om 
Hot 8 Pullman Buffet 
from St. Louis. Lap of Round rp 
all coupon tue U. 


rata aoa 
RN Feseger Spot f-Losyo. 








